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THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The history of ethieij has, apart fioiu the light which it throws 
on philosophy in general, nn interest peculiar to itself. For, 
whilst metaphysical theories aio often the work of men not 
in close contact with piaotioal life, the ethical theories of a 
philosopher, on the contrary, give nearly always an ideal 
interpretation of tfie* customs and moral sentiments of Ijis age. 

Moralists art' in a sense the legislators of nations, for they 
in Trflth dictate laws to the nobler minds, whose ideal of 
conduct is not hounded by the mu row limits of mere legality. 
Ethical systems, no less than legal codes, have for their foun- 
dations, £-s Fla**) says, not rocks and oaks, hut the 
customs of, the state” (7*V/>. Book VI IJ, (’liapter II); and far 
more^ clearly than philosophy or science, they reveal to us the 
character and spirit of the nations to which they belong. Ttye 
history of huuym societies explains, and is in its turn explained 
by the history of ethics. 

, fWtical lAornlity which is too often ignored in the 
exposition of nioml systems, as if it \yere subordinate and a 
matter of detail, really possesses the same historical interest 
as theoretical ethics. It is in a way even more instructive, 
for it enableg us to penetrate inbrp deeply into the life and 
thought of p$st centuries. Practice has often been not only the 
starting point, but perhaps also the determining cause of moral 
theory Logic comes later to the support of morality and only 
to justify, by meanB W reasoning, ideas which were originally 
simple intuitions. Moral truths gain cogency when they are 
presented in the form of deductions/ and so afford each other 
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mutual support. Hence moral # teachers, who# are in any case 
aiflcioiis to prove that their precepts are based on the authority 
of reason, have griped their ideas systematically, thereby 
gratifying the human mind in its love of ordfer. 

If the doctrines of philosophers thus express in the most 
perfect form the moral conceptions of a people, they may t»e 
taken at the same time as the measure of the progress made by 
the human conscience iy the different ages. Thus, in addition 
to their purely historical" interest, tljese ethical doetrines lufvea 
speculative interest of the Tiighest tmier, for they prove that 
conscience itself obeys the law of evolution. % 

Nevertheless, we must not fall into the common error of 
believing that even those theoretical speculations, which to the 
intelligence have been most convincing have changed the « 
customary morality of a people. For men's hearts are not 
transformed by speculative doctrines, not even by those that 
bring most conviction to their minds. If* conscience changes 
it is only by a slow and gradual progresg.^ Nor is this pro- 
gress uniform and continuous. The deviations in its course 
give evidence of th£ diversity of the minds in which^ at 
different times and in many different ways, it has* been 
actualized. 

Ethical Notions of Prc- philosophic times. 

Ethical thought began to manifest itself at the earliest 
period of the existence of human societies, and found expres- 
sion both in the works of law-givers and of poets k Arising 
out of reflections which not pnly great events flut.alsy 
the ordinary accidents of life must suggest to all men, 
moral science took at first the form of an entirely practical 
teaching. In Greece its first expositors were : Homer, in 
whose pictures of real life Horace professes to find a lofty 
morality ( Epistles , 1, 2), Hesiod ( Works mid. Days), the gnomic 
poets, Solon, Theognis, and. the seven sages whose very names 
are uncertain. 

Ethics in Homer appears as the courage and tender- 
ness of Achilles, the perseverance of Ulysses, the fidelity of 
Penelope, the punishment of ‘Paris in tW Iliad, and of the 
suitors in the Odyssey. With Hesiod moral reflection proper 
begins to appear, hut it is still * feeble, and onjv shows 
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# itself *in connection with the. poet’s individual experiences.* 
Be was thinking of his quarrels with his brother when 
he wrote, “ there are two kinds of contests, one is odious 
and reprehensible, for example lawsuits and trials, the 
other is • noble and salutary, sudi* is the emulation of 
artists and artisans.” The fable of the nightingale and the 
hawk was Suggested to him by all he had suffered through the 
* injustice of kings. , • 

Of the pdfems written hotweep the ninth century (the 
supposed time of Hesiod) and the sixth, only a few fragments 
hifcve come down to us. The seven sages wcfte not philosophers, 
but practical men who endeavoured to inculcate and popularize 
moral ideas by means of short maxims and familiar discourses. 
•They made no attempt at argument, or discussion, being con- 
tent to set forth clearly truths that were supposed to be either 
self-evident or based on some divine authority. The gnomic 
poets, Solon and Phocylides, likewise expressed in their moral 
reflections the resists of human experience: the dangers of 
violence, the necessity of moderation in private as in public life, 
and gojforth. 

The Naturalism of Democritus. Mystic Morality of the Pytha- 
goreans. The Sophists ; Nature Opposed to Law . 

Heraclitus ahd Democritus were the first philosophers to set 
forth ethical notions as the logical consequences of a philoso- 
phical# theory. Heraclitus, while teaching that everything is 
m in a state flux and that nothing endures, counsels man to 
submit to the ifniversal «ordei’*of things, and to let himself be 
gently borne along With the unceasing flow of phenomena. 

Democritus derives from sensuous principles the morality of 
an intelligent self-interest. *He regards* happiffess as the end 
of life, but he makes it consist in good health, good humour, 
and peace of mind, and thus mak^s temperance its necessary 
condition. • • 

The greatest moral teachers amongst pre-Soeratic philosophers 
were the Pythagoreans. It is difficult to determine precisely the 
connection between thtjir practical and their speculative philo- 
sophy, but the general tendency of* their morality was mystic. 
The* Pythagoreans taught that human, life is in God’s hands, 
and consequently they condemned suicide as an act of impiety. 
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P llpt it was not by describing, its delights that they sought to c 
reconcile man to life; on the contrary, they maintained that 
it would be well fof the soul to be delivered f^om the prison- 
house of the body, but she must respect God's commands, and 
remain on earth to expiatfe the sins of a former life. r It would 
sewn that for them the renunciation of happiness is the 
necessary condition of virtue. Temperance is the contest 
waged by the rational ty>ul against the passions. The idea of 
Justice is-expressed by the ^ern law of retaliation, and to define 
it the Pythagoreans use an untranslatable term, avrnreTrovdo?, 
— “ to suffer from Another that which one has done to him.” 
Friendship, for the Pythagoreans, was a manly virtue, free from 
all weakness. '‘We should help others to take up their 
burdens,” they said, “ but we must notf carry them in their 
stead/’ In the rules of the community at Crotona, the 
asceticism (if their teaching is still more marked. Pythagoras 
anticipated all the notions of the founders of monastic orders. 
The community of goods, celibacy, the ml% of silence, prayer, 
hymns sung in common, and self-examination, are all enjoined 
by him. 

“ Let not thine eyelids yield to slumber, till thou hast submitted to thy 
reason all the actions of the day. ‘ In what have I failed '!■ What have I 
done/ Of what is commanded, fyave I omitted aught V Having thus 
reviewed the first of tliine actions, consider them^ill tme *by one in the 
same way, and if thou hast done wrong, humble thyself. »If thou hast 
done well, rejoice ” {Golden Sayings). # 

The influence of this austerfi morality of Pythagoras was. 
destined to last long. Its traces a*e particiflarly visible in 
Platonism. In rPytliagoreanism there appeals for the first 
time the great conception of asceticism, which, broadly speaking* 
consists in sacrificing the natural to the mdral. 

In connection with this doctrine we may discuss a view 
which was more in accordance with the Greek spirit, and 
which found about the s&me time its first exponents in the 
Sophists — that of Naturalism. In ethics, as iff politics, the 
starting point erf the Sophists was the fundamental distinction 
made by them between nature (<f>u<rtf) and custom * (Oder is). 
From this principle was derived their theory of Law (ro/xoy). 
The antithesis between natural and conventional lawtf, so 
eloquently set forth by Hippias (Plato, Protag . 337 c) was adopted 
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and expressed in similar teruis # by all the Sophists. Each,® 
however, interprets it in his own way. For * Nature * is ofle 
of the vaguest of terms, and the Sophist* did not ’define it. 
But, beyoncf doubt* its truest meaning is that which was given 
to it later by Socrates and the Steeps, namely, reason ; and 
this seems to have been the way in which Protagoras already 
understood it, when he. said that Nature has given to all men 
the knowledge of what ™ just (SUtj) jmd of what is unjust 
(<15oco9), and •when he maizes moral justice thus founded on 
Nature, the basis of political justice ( Protagoras , 322 a-c). 
iycidamus and Lycophron seem also to use the word in that 
sense, when they denounce as contrary to nature — the former 
the difference made by the laws between the freeman and the 
•slave, the latter the distinction drawn by prejudice between 
the different classes of citizens. Thus the tew (po/ao?), in so 
far as it is opposed to Nature (^t/ow), is unjust and contrary 
to reason, and in so far as it is derived from and in accordance 
with Nature, it is ^he expression of reason itself. 

But the Sophists did not believe in the validity of .Reason, 
and ^f the masters did not deliberately pitach immorality, their 
disciples were more bold. The speech which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Callieles (Gorgiax, 482 c) shows what the result 
would he if this antithesis of Nature to custom were logically 
carried out? ft iS the will of rfature that the strong should 
rule over the weak. The man who had the intelligence to 
despise the conventional justice instituted by men, and the 
courage to .defy them, would on his part seek to feel the reckless 
jey of life, to* taste of. all life's pleasures ; s confiding in his 
strength, which would make him feared by others, he would 
give full rein to his passions, and would always find the 
means of indulging* them, ft is in this way, tlmt from time to 
time, in tho midst of society, life according to Nature is 
realized in a few exceptional beings. The natural tews also 
apply to tho State, in a more general if less obvious way. 
Civil Law, according to Callicles, may be reduced to the will of 
the stronger, and according to Thrasymachus (Plato, Rep. 1, 338a) 
to the Vill of the Rulers. As for that ^purely human justice 
which forbids violence, it is a "mere convention, a prejudice 
fostered by the weak, whose interest it serves : to SIkcuov kcu 
to a t<T](pm ov <pvo-ei a\\a vo/unp. 
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The Sophists were always ready to assign a conventional 
origin to every kind of institution. Thus, their disciple Critiw 
discerned in the heiief in the Gods a successful artifice^ em- 
ployed by legislators in order that fear might prevent, or that 
remorse might disclose, ^secret crimes which would *otherwise 
go unpunished. Such a free interpretation of political and 
religious notions was at that time both daring arid original. 
It was a remarkable innovation in the; world of thought that 
the law, % p which in the beginning«all nations ascfribed a sacred 
character, should be reduced to theldvel of a natural fact. 

The revolutions •in Greece had taught their lesson. Tfce 
different forms of Government, which men had seen alternately 
established by violence and by violence overthrown, had lost 
all prestige : and now philosophy, witl^«its independent criti- 
cism, finished the work of making them appear contemptible. 
Unfortunately, the Sophists were inclined to exaggerate the 
artificial character of laws and institutions. That they should 
be regarded as a human, and consequently imperfect product, 
was (fhough, without further representing them as merely 
arbitrary, the result *of caprice or of a blind force. JTq see 
nothing in the Laws except the inventions of Legislators, to 
ignore the natural basis on which they rest, was to be blind 
to the order which rules among human affairs. To leave to 
the established laws no raison d'etre beyond tlfe fact of their 
existence, was to deprive them further of authority and to 
justify beforehand those acts of violence which change for 
{flood or evil the character of a state. Thus for all* their bold 
attacks on prejudice, the moral • teaching of the Sophist® was 
itself a reflection of the opinions of an age, fti which the respect 
for law had* been weakened by the melancholy spectacle of 
successive revolutions.* 

Socrates : Practical Morality ; The Teaching of Virtue. 

For the Sophists, the tftiching of Wisdom had* been merely 
an honourable and lucrative profession? For Socrates, it was 
the fulfilment of- a duty to his country, and of a divine mission. 
He devoted himself to the moral instruction of the y?>uth of 
Athens, and, unlike the Sophists, he never thought of procuring 
for himself a brilliant position. On the contrary, in order 
that he might the better take upon himself the care of souls* 
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he creased to occupy himself with his affairs, and gave n# 
^thought to any concern of his own (Plato, Apology , 23*6). 
His # preaching was enforced by the example of his life, of liis 
private viftuSs And political courage. In truth, his great 
reputation for virtue was 'needed if the militant ardour 
and indiscretions of his zeal were to \>e forgiven him. 

Socrates adopted q peculiar method of instruction which 
reflects a curious feature in Athenian ]ife. The Greeks, whose 
private life was led in the ^narket plafce, under the public gaze, 
allowed their philosophers to take a liberty which seems 
surprising to us, — that of choosing as a # text for their moral 
lessons, the actions and conduct of any private individual 
among them. Socrates was the first to exercise this kind of 
moral censorship. Jle tells us himself that he was to all the 
citizens like a father or an elder brother, exhorting them to 
virtue (Plato, Apol. 31). We find him as virtue's true 
“ agent ” intervening with his advice in the intimate concerns 
of private individuals. He helps the young men, Glaucon and 
Charmides, in the choice of a profession (Xen. Mem t III, (> 
and 7) ; he reconciles two brothers, (Jha^phon and Chmrecrates, 
who *had quarrelled ( Ibid ., II, 3) ; lie advises Aristarchus, 
weighed down by his numerous relations, to escape from his 
embarrassments by taking to work (Hid. II, 7); filled with a 
touching Interest in humble folk, he exhorts Diodorus to give 
help to Hermogenes in his poverty (Ibid. II, 10); and again, 
EutUerus is persuaded by hijn to accept the honourable yoke of 
domestic .service, so that hit* old age may be sheltered from 
t waikfc (7 bid. il, 8). Jn a jvord, wherever there is a good 
action to be done or good counsel needed, there Socrates is 
always to be* found. • 

In the process v f giving moral advice Socrates, incidetitally — 
if one may so express it — arrived at certain truths outside the 
compass of his theoretical scheme. We may not be able to 
find in his philosophy precepts condemning slavery or the sub- 
jection of women, but, with regard to the® latter, he certainly 
taught that they should be treated with respect. In woman, 
he honours the mother and the wife. He makes gratitude the 
basis of filial piety, and exhoftsi his son Lamprocles to bear 
with Xanthippe's trying temper, remembering the devoted care 
which sbe bestowed on him in his childhood (Mem. II, 2). 
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« In conjugal life he regards woman as the equal of man.* He 
mftde no distinction between tfiem except such as springs from^ 
the different tasks in a concern that is common. To pan 
belongs outdoor work, to women the care of 111 within, and the 
supervision of the house ^Xen. (Eton, 1, 7). Good order in the 
household will of itself secure the kind treatment of slaves. 
The mistress of the house, of whom Socrates gives us an 
ideal portrait ( Ibid.), m herself takes # care of the slaves 
when they are ill, preferring this ^ask in fact to any other, 
because thereby she insures devoted servants (Ibid.) Socrates 
makes the position pf the slave altogether honourable, when 
he declares that he respects him for his services, and when he 
points out to free men, who can only “eat and sleep,” that 
thoy slum Id take example by the slaves^.whose labour brings 
ease and comfort to their employers (Mem. IT, 7). 

Such precepts, although they appeared in the modest form 
of practical advice merely, had nevertheless'a very lofty import, 
ami in order rightly to estimate their value, ^ve must also l>ear 
in mimk that they were at that time quite new. 

Theoretical Morals : Virtue , Knowledge , and Ifappihess 

identical . 

Notwithstanding all this, Socrates would scarcely deserve 
the title of philosopher if he Tiad done no tnore than teach 
virtue in Athens ; but, in fact, the noble thoughts communicated 
by his word formed in his mind ^coherent system. Socrates 
has rightly been called the founder of Moral Science, for all his 
logical precepts (his y\ '£>6t ereavrqv, iroyy, maieuiic, etd) have, 
significance only wljen applied to practical life. His belief in 
his own mission led him to declare that virtue w*as knowledge, 
and could thereSore be taught (Plato, Protag ^). When he said 
that virtue was knowledge, it was not the commonplace truth 
that it is necessary to think correctly in order to act well that 
Socrates announced. What lie meant was, that. one cannot 
separate knowledge from action, because* he who neally knows 
the good understands also that it is his interest to do it, con- 
sequently he cannot db otherwise than choose it. Thtf will 
cannot go against reason, and.vrtien it is enlightened it always 
makes for the good. Its weaknesses and faults are nothing 
but errors of the intelligence. This follows necessary from 
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another principle, namely, that the interests of individual* 
f always coincide with the general good. For with Socrates the 
good is neither pleasure as Aristippus understood it (Mem, II, 
1), nor what it uJight please any casual individual to call the 
good, such as wealth or honour. It is that which is esteemed 
by all men without exception, that which all men agree in 
proclaiming fair and good, KaXotcayadov, and which is so in fact 
universally and at all firnes, — as are temperance and justice. 

Sow the good thus understood is the supremely useful ; for 
whilst the value of richer for instance, depends on the use that 
ip made of them, and they may consequently be as harmful to 
one as they are useful to another, justice, on the contrary, is in 
itself of so great a worth that its possession is always and 
necessarily a good. The mau that is guided by his own interest 
must'always choose the Good, or virtue, and whoever first com- 
mitted the eiTor and the crime of separating the Good from the 
Useful is consigned* by Socrates to the infernal gods. 

The good beiyg identical with the useful, it follows that 
happiness is the end of virtue. But happiness is itself 
reducible to virtue, and finds in virtue* its immediate realiza- 
tion. For, according to Socrates, reason makes us despise 
external goods, the signs of the uncertain favour of fortune 
or of the gods (evrv^lu). Reason conceives happiness (evirpu^la) 
as a hoty joy, •which implies* the renunciation of common 
delights. • In this high sense of the term it may be truly 
said# that happiness docs .not deceive the hopes of those 
who put. their trust in it, •and make themselves worthy* to 
•enjoy if. 

The means of attaining a happy life are jibe virtues, and the 
virtues are in their turn different kinds of knowledge. But the 
virtue par excellence is wisdbm, or the general knowledge of the 
Oood, while the other virtues are parts of wisdom, each being 
the special knowledge of a particular kind of good. Thus, 
temperance* is knowledge of the 4rue good, as distinguished 
from the false good which men call pleasufe ; courage consists 
in the just appreciation of merely apparent evils, such as sick- 
ness St death, which are not to be feftjred, and of true evils, 
such as injustice, which shoulcf he shunned ; finally, justice is 
knowledge of that which is permitted or forbidden by human 
<or divine law. 
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• If happiness and virtue are # one, and if, in consequence, no* 
011S is voluntarily evil, it is because the good has for man a # 
power divine. Hencas the good has its origin in reason, #nd 
not, as the Sophists said, in convention. Thlre are'two kinds 
of laws, the written and the unwritten. • 

•'“But are you aware, Hippias,’ asks Socrates, ‘that there are un- 
written laws?’ ‘You mean those,’ asked Hippias, ‘that are in force 
about the same points everywhere?’ ‘Can ^ou affirm then that men 
made those laws?* ‘How could they,’ s^id Hippias, ‘when they could 
not all meet together, and do not all speak the same language V ‘ Whom, 
then, do you suppose to have made those laws?’ ‘I believe, 1 said he, 
•that it was the gods wfio made those Jaws for men, for among all nftdl 
the first law is to respect the gods’” (Mon. IV, 4). 

The distinctive characteristic of the unwritten laws is that 
they are universal, divinely instituted, and, as Socrates adds, 
that they carry with them their own sanction. 

“Those who violate the laws made by the gods incur punishment which 
it is bv no means possible for them to escape . . . many transgressors of 
laws made by men escape punishment, some by concealment, others by 
open violence ” (Ibid.). • 

• • 

Thus, to the distinction, which bad been established by the 
Sophists, between natural ami positive, laws, Socrates gave a 
new, and, at the same time, a more rational and accurate 
meaning. And, while the Sophists only ainfed *at "destroying 
the authority of the laws, Socrates restored and strengthened 
it by finding in the unwritten laws the sourbe of the written 
lafrs, and by making these participate in the sanctity and 
majesty of the divine model of which they are, fh his opinion,* 

an imperfect image. (Crito). 

• 

Plato : The Virtues ; Their Principle in Wisdom ; Their 
Unity in Justice. 

Plato adopted the ethical conceptions of Socrates, but as- 
was always his way, he gav^ them a wider significance and a 
new authority by twinging to light the is*etaphysieal principles 
which were implied in them. He distinguishes three parts in 
the soul, and assigns tft each a special function and a special 
excellence. Appetite (iiriQuiub), which *has to be regulated 
and restrained, only gives rise to a negative virtue, temperance. 
The spirited passion (Qvpos), being enlisted in the qprvice of 
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virtue, becomes courage . Finally, Reason (vovs), when true to 

• herself, takes the name of wisdom. * 

Jf, on the^one hand, the desires and needs of the body must 
be satisfied to $ie extent necessary for its preservation, they 
should, •on the other hand, be foughj; against as an obstacle to 
divine life, and, more especially, to the attainment of truth. 
In the highest and most philosophic sense, temperance is, for 
Plato, the renunciation of pleasure and the release of the soul 
from the bfldy (\wpio-fio^ an ro a-wfLaros, Pliaedo , 67 d). 

Plato describes it in • ifiystical language as “ the practice of 
.dying” . 

Appetite (ct lOv/ula), which is lawless and blind, can be 
conquered only by setting against it the spirited passion 
which, of its own kypulse, makes for the good. Courago thus 
completes the work of temperance ; one is the struggle against 
pain, while the Other consists in resisting the soft seductions 
of pleasure. Bofih are essential elements of wisdom. By 
delivering the syul from the fetters of desire which bind her 
to the body, these virtues restore her to herself, and to that 
contemplation of true Being, of the (food, which for Plato, as 
for Aristotle, is the supreme end of moral life. Wisdom is 
not only first among the virtues, it is also the principle of 
them all. 

• • * 

“Then all but the philosophers are courageous from fear, and because 
they are afraid ; and yet that a man should be courageous from fear, and 
because he is a coward, is surely a strange thing. . . . And are not the 
temperate exactly in the same fase ? They are temperate because they 

• arc#in temperate, which liyght seem to be a contradiction, but is neverthe- 
less the sort of thing that happens with this slavish temperance. For 
there are pleasures which they are afraid of losing, and in their desire to 
keep them they abstain from ^some pleasures because they are overcome 
by others. . . . 'Yet the exchange of one fear or pleasure or pain for 
another fear or pleasure or pain, and of the greater for the less, as if they 
were coins, is not the exchange of vy*tue. 0 my dear Simmias, is there 
not one true* coin for which all things sought to exchange? — and that is 
wisdom ; and only in exchange for this, and iif company with this, is 
anything truly bought or sold, whether courage or temperance or justice. 
Andds not all true virtue the companion of wisdom, no matter what fears 
or pleasures, or other similar gooefe or evils lnay or may not attend her ? 
But the virtue which is made up of 'these goods, when they are severed 
from wisdom and exchanged with one another, is a shadow of virtue only, 
nor is there any freedom or health or truth in her ” ( Phaedo , 68 d). 
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• Thus the virtues owe their value to the principle of wisdom 
frorfi which they flow. Plato’s contemptuous disparagement ( 
of interested virtue seems to offer an anticipatory criticism, of 
Epicureanism. $ 

The different virtues, therefore, ‘are all inspired by the same 
■spirit of wisdom, and all participate in the same idea of the 
Good. Besides their unity of origin, their end is also one, 
which they pursue in common, and of wfoich their harmonious 
activity is the realization.* Fpr altliough each of tihese virtues 
has an absolute value, and is an end in itself, the particular 
ends, named Courage, •Temperance, Wisdom, have nevertheless* 
their place by relation to a still higher end, which is Justice. 
By Justice is meant, in Platonic language, an internal virtue, 
the peace or harmony established in the # «oul by the rule of 
reason. 

The virtues, therefore, are not isolated, but one and whole. 
We have already seen that courage and temperance are sisters, 
being both the daughters of wisdom : these sisters, we may add, 
go humMn hand. Plato shows clearly the unity of the moral 
life, when he makes the^aw that governs the intellect extend 9 to 
the will, and when he further introduces a dialectic of the pas- 
sions, and a hierarchy of the virtues. In one sense, temperance 
and courage are merely relative virtues, for, in purifying the soul 
from passion, they only prepare it for wisdom, ^vhifch alone has 
absolute value. Here Plato seems almost to draw the same 
distinction lietween the practical arul the contemplative life* as 
that made later by Aristotle. Put according to Pk*jbo these 
two lives are in reality only one. #Whil$ it ascortds from me • 
degree to another, vir tue at the same time preserves the unity 
of a movement that is continuous ; under all the variety of 
names, it is always the name impulsfe which oarries us towards 
the Good. 

Transition from justice as # the virtue of an individual, to 
justice considered as a social*virtue, is suggested by* the nature 
of things. The lav? which rules the mif tual relation of the 
faculties of the soul also regulates the relations of men to one 
another and of citizen^ within the state. Season, whicB, in 
the state, is represented by its. rulers, controls the passions and 
the lower appetites, which are in turn represented, the former 
by the soldiers, the latter by the artizans and labourers. 
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Each class, having in the state its special function, has also ite 
special virtue, and so Plato, speaking of the state as he would 
of *the citizen, calls it wise, courageous*, temperate, and just 
{Rep, IV/Oliap^VI). Politics with him were thus merely 
Ethics ©n a larger scale. « 

The social virtues, on the other hand, depend on individual 
morality : in order to live in peace and harmony with his. 
fellows, the individual has only to m#ke harmony rule in his 
own soul. * Virtue is in no sense merely a personal thing: its 
object is the Good in itself. To attain virtue is, therefore, not 
.merely to pursue one’s private perfection, or a good that is 
relative to one’s particular nature, as Aristotle says afterwards 
{o'uceiov epyov) ; it is to make the universal end one’s own end,, 
and thus to join m the harmonious unity of rational wills. 
The whole theory of special virtues rests upon the conception 
of an absolute Good. It is because the Good has an absolute 
value, that we must always practise it, at whatever cost to our 
love of ourselve^ or our hatred of others. Justice consists, 
not as the old maxims said, in doing good to one’® friends, 
and evil to one's enemies, but in doing* good to all men with- 
out distinction. “ Injustice is always ail evil ” ( Grito , 49 a) 
Tlius Plato enjoins the forgiveness of injuries. His precepts, 
are in the very terms of Christian charity ; but they were not 
inspired by • th<f same spirit, for he puts them forward as a 
metaphysical deduction, as the sublime result of intellectual 
insight, rather than of an impulse of the heart. 

The* Supreyte Good and its Constituents; Pleasure and Know- 
ledge ; Virtue an# Happiness ; Expiation . 

With Plato, atf with all the ancients, the object of Ethics 
was the determination and explica ti®n of the nature of the 
Supreme Good, or “ Summum Bonum” that is to say of the 
good that is self-sufficient ( avrapieeia ). “ Is the good sufficient ? ” 
asks Socrates, in the Philebm (£0). “ Yes, certainly,” says 

Protarchusj “and in a degree surpassing all other things.” 
Among the things that men call good, .which is it that 
fulfife the condition of supreme good^ Is it pleasure ? No, 
for pleasure derives its value®* not from itself, but from its 
union with mind. Pleasure would be nothing did we not 
perceive it when it arises, recall it in thought after it has 
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■disappeared and anticipate it before it comes.* Pleasure ‘has 
valile, only because it is given with consciousness, with memory 
And reflection, in a vyord with mind. Moreover, we make a 
distinction between pleasures that are real and pleasures that are 
false, and as the mind is the only 'judge of truth, pleasure from 
this point of view also, depends on knowledge. Thus pleasure 
is indeed a good, but a relative, a subordinate good, in* no way 
■deserving of tlie title of Supreme Good (J*. hilebus , 21 b d pass.). 
Is knowledge, then, the Good, f seeing, that to it pleasure owes 
its worth ? • * 

“ 1 want to know,” asks Socrates, “ whether any one of us woutyL 
•consent to live, having wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory 
•of all things, but having no sense of pleasure or pain, and wholly 
unaffected by these and the like feelings?” (Ibi<£. 21 d). 

This simple question is substantially the same as that which 
is presented in dramatic form in the poem of Faust , and the 
answer given by Plato harmonizes also with Goethe's con- 
ception. Wisdom is not the good, and the l^e of thought is 
not liapiHiiess. Still, as pleasure and knowledge are the only 
goods we know, the supreme good, if it exists, must be in 
them ; and as it cannot be in either of them, taken separately, 
it follows that it must he in the union of both. The Good 
therefore is a mixture ; it is fed from two sources. “ And 
here are two fountains which are flowing att our side ; one, 
which is pleasure, may be likened to a fountain of honey : the 
other, wisdom, a sober draught in wjiicli no wine mingles, i& of 
water, unpleasant but healthful" {Ibid. 61 c ). # 

In the mixture of which the .Goodes composed all the 
•sciences are included^ for they are all good, though in different 
degrees ; between pleasures, on the other hand, a choice lias to 
►be made, for only the pleasures ttnft are true and pure can 
•enter into the composition of the Good. Thus Plato does not 
.admit that simplification of ethics by which the Supreme Good 
•is reduced to a single principle, whether this principle be 
■contemplation, as with Aristotle, or common pleasure, as with 
,the Cyreiiaics. For Plato, the Supreme Good is a mixture in 
proper proportions of pleasure and wisdom. • 

The notion expressed by the ‘ancients in the term Supreme 
•Good is also complex in another sense, and made up of elements 
which were later considered to be heterogeneous, namely, Virtue 
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and Happiness.. What, then, is virtue ? What is happiness J 
\And how was their relation to one another conceived by Plato? 

Virtue, as the Pythagoreans had already said, is “ the being 
made like tinto God ” (ofiolwarts Oew) ; and God is the One, or 
the Good, in contrast to matter, wWcli is the principle of the 
many, or the evil. To be like unto Clod is to escape from the 
material or sensible world, which is of necessity the abode of 
evil, and to take flight towards the world of Ideas ( Thcactctus , 
176 a). In* the less obscure language of psychology, this 
metaphysical definition means that virtue, that flight towards 
the region of things eternal {<pvyn)> is detachment from sense 
and the cultivation of reason ( Phaedo ). Moreover, as God is 

the One, virtue, or imitation of God is a kind of participation 
> in the divine Unity.,, No doubt, man, inasmuch as he consists 
of a body composed o\ many elements and of a soul possessed 
of many faculties, cannot become one ; but, in so far as he 
keeps his body subject to his soul, and the faculties of his soul 
subject to his reason, he realizes such unity as his nature 
admits of, — a unity, that is, made up of divers elements, and 
which manifests itself in the midst of nAiltiplicity. And thus 
Plato 'could say, following another Pythagorean maxim, “ Virtue 
is a harmony, and the wise man is a musician.” 

Virtue brings happiness in its train {Rep. I, 354 a), because 
virtue is the* natural good of* the soul. The just man is 
always happy. No doubt he is exposed to the blows of 
fortiyie — he may be shamefully treated by his friends ; he 
may, as the victim of a blind hatred or of a base betrayal, be 
fragged* to prison and f scourged ; he may find an end to his 
sufferings in death at the stake ; but “ strapped of everthing 
except Justice*” he still possesses true happinestf {Rep. 362 a). 
For it is when virtue is subjected to humiliating insults that 
she emerges, not only worthy of all veneration, but triumphant. 
And as the just man is happy^ even on the cross, so the 
tyrant is miserable and hateful, esjen on his throne or in the 
midst* of delights. * 

From the connection established by Plato between virtue 
and Irtie Happy Life, there follows, *as a consequence, a 
doctrine which appears to us # startling, and not at all in 
harmony with the Greek spirit : the rehabilitation, and, as it 
were, the vindication of pain. 
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• Our moral offences cannot of themselves Jbe blotted* out. 
Orily by suffering punishment can we atone for them. And frorn " 
this idea that expiation is necessary, follows that of suffering 
as justified. Pain is not an evil ; the greatest c of ill evils, on the 
contrary, would be not to suffei* the punishment oup offences 
deserve; and hence, far from fearing punishment, we should 
desire it and even seek it. If we have, a friend who is guilty 
of a crime, our love fyr him commands us to drag him by 
force before the tribunal', to denounce him before <the Judge, to 
demand and obtain his condemnation.' We must see that lie 
pays the penalty o£ his crime, and that in this way he is 
reconciled to the Good. And with still more reason we 

should exercise the utmost severity in dealing with ourselves. 

* 

“And if he, or any one about whom he care#» r does wrong, he ought of * 
hiH own account to go where he will be immediately punished ; he will 
run to the judge as he would to the physician. . . . He should even 
force himself and others not to shrink, but with closed eyes, like 
brave men, to let the physician operate with knife or searing iron, not 
regarding the pain, in the hope of attaining £he good and the honourable. 
Let him who has done things worthy of stripes allow himself to be 
scourged, if of bonds to be bound, if of a fine to be fined, if of exije to be 
exiled, if of death to die, himself being the first to accuse himself and his 
own relations, and using rhetoric to this end, that his and their unjust 
actions may be made manifest, and that they themselves may be delivered 
from injustice, which is the greatest evil. Then, I^lus* rhetoric would 
indeed be useful ” (Gorgiax, 480). o 

How did so novel a theory suggest itself to Plato? It 
would seem that the philosopher, in giving to it an ethical 
meaning, had purified and refined the jdea of o&piatidn \yhiclj 
plays so important; a part in Greek mythology (e.g. the legends 
of Oedipus, Orestes, Nemesis), and that out of a‘ gross supersti- 
tion he had brought forth the Christian doctrine of expiation 
by suffering. 

When he represented the relation of virtue and happi- 
ness as necessary, Plato* did not mean that .this relation 
is to be established some day in another* life. He held that 
it must always be, and that it therefore exists actually, at the 
present moment. Moreover, even if the good man were* to re- 
gard faith in a future life as only a "splendid possibility” (tcaAo? 
KtvSwog) he would still, like Socrates, face death in a calm, serene 
spirit, without murmuring against either justice or the gods. ' 
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Aristotle: Tfy Moral Law; Virtue and Happiness; Them 
'Virtues; Justice and Friendship ; The Contemplative Life . 

“Indubitably, IJlato the Athenian was* a true Greek, but 
added to, and mixed with the national qualities so conspicuous 
in him, thfere was, one might almost say, something Christian in 
his manner of thinking and speaking. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, represents with singular exactness the genius of ancient 
Greeqe. No other moralist has give# us an ideal picture, 
drawn from life, in which •what is most profound and most 
enduring in the Greek mind is so happily expressed” (Olld- 
Lajjrune, Morale d'Aristote , pp. 67-69). The? idea of moderation, 
of harmonious activity, of happiness through reason {Kara rbv 
opOov \6yov ), of fitness, and of beauty (to kclKo v) t prevail 
"throughout all Aristoffle’s speculations on the moral life. 

Practical reason ((ppovrjcris) differs from wisdom (cr o<pla). 
Ethical questions do not admit of mathematical exact- 
ness. We must not expect equal accuracy in all branches 
of knowledge, to yfip uKpifies ou% ojaolw^ ev airacri t oh \6yois 
e7rifyiTr]T€ov (1094, B. 12), but only to the extent the subject 
studied^ admits of : 7r€TraiSev/jL€vov yap ccttlv ctti toctovtov 
T aKpifieg ei tiQitciv KaO* ckucttov yevos e<p* o<rov rj rod i rpay/iaro? 
(f)u<ri 9 ei riScxerat” (24). In short, what Aristotle says con- 
cerning equity as contrasted with justice, would apply to the 
whole of his l5thifcs. The rule of what is indeterminate must 
itself be indeterminate, tou yap aoplarov aopiarros sal o Kavwv 

ecrnv £ Nic . Ethics , Bk. V, Ch. *10). 

• 

•According to Aristotle, experience of life and practice in doing good 
actions produce in the soul as it were an eye which is able at first sight to 
perceive and discern the true principles by which our conduct should be 
governed, the good or evil in any pase. We should follo^ these intuitions 
of our inner life with # the same confidence as the principles of science. 

“ And on this account we ought to pay the same respect to the undemon- 
strated assertions and opinions of perqpns of age and experience and 
prudence, as to tfieir demonstrations” (Nic? Ethics, Bk. VI, Chap. 11). 

• • 

Aristotle, constantly repeats that the virtuQus man is the 
rule and measure of the Good (o cnrovSaio? Kavwv koi /lirpov ). 
And this rule is universal as welt as particular, for in the case 
of the virtuous man it is not opinion that decides, but right 
reason realized and living in him. Being truly man, he is 

II. B 
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^pleased with what ought to please him, he distinguishes 
clearly the good from the evil* he is the rule and measure of 
things. 

Experience and practical reason show ue that, the end of 
man, his supreme good, happiness (evSaijmovla). But what is 
happiness ? Pleasure completes an action, is added to it, as 
“ to youth its bloom.” The being which acts according to its 
nature finds pleasure in the very consciousness of its own per- 
fection, and when of alt the actions of which its mature renders 
it capable, that being accorfiplishes c tjie highest and the most 
essential to that nature, then it tastes of the purest and most 
intense joy ( dpiarov yap kui ijSi<rrov). Now virtue for Jifly 
being consists in performing excellently its special function, 
irdcra apery ou av y apery, to epyov avrou eu cnroSlSooariv (Nic. 9 
JEth . II, 6), the virtue of man consists ih exercising most fully 
the highest functions of man. 

Thus happiness is life according to virtue, and according 
to the most perfect virtue. Nature actual and ideal, the 
End and the Good, Virtue and HappineSs, these terms all 
imply and explain reach other. It is in this sense that 
happiness is the principle of all human action (to apurrov), 
the end for whose sake everything else is willed, and which is 
itself willed for its own sake only, to icaO * avro alperov (1199 
a 33). So far everything is clear. Happinegs epines from per- 
fection and is identical with virtue. But Aristotle^ taking into 
account the conditions of human life, affirms that external 
goods (rd fin-os ayada) are necessary to happiness. The 
virtuous man may despise ordinary misfortune, wfiioh are to * 
him only an opportunity for displaying hjs courage, but mis- 
fortunes such as those of Priam, without making him absolutely 
miserable («0^ioy), still prevent him from being quite happy 
(jaaKapios). To be complete, happiness requires that the favour 
of the gods be added to merit. In order that there may be 
nothing more that he couy tlesire, a man must ta|ite of the joys 
of friendship, and of family affection ; he must # have political 
power, wealth, high birth, beauty ; in short he mu§t lack none 
of those useful accessories which are the ornament* of life. 
This does not mean that we cannot # be happy without all 
these advantages. The pursuit of happiness entails, on the 
contrary, many sacrifices to which reason consents ; but so long 
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as those conditions of which fortune disposes remain unfulfilled, * 
•there is still something wanting. * 

* If our happiness depends in part on fortune, it would seem 
that virtue,* which* is a habit whose principled in the will, 
ought to be more independent and more clearly defined. But 
virtue itself is no more than a means of attaining happiness, 
and therefore it has no intrinsic, or unconditional value. It 
is, moreover, relative to the agent, and varies with the indi- 
vidual. This# follows from # its very definition; it consists in 
“ finding pleasure and pain in the right objects ” (Nic. Eth . II, 
3). It is the habit of behaving, with regard to the passions, in 
such a maimer fts to avoid all excess, and always to observe 
the due mean (to /uerov): courage, for instance, consists in 
.keeping at an equal distance from the two extremes of 
cowardice and temerity. “ And the mean with which we are 
here concerned varies in different individuals. If ten pounds 
of food is too much for a given man to eat, and two pounds too 
little, it does not follow that the trainer will order him six 
pounds, for that also may be too much for the man in question 
or too little ; too little for Milo, too mush for the beginner ” 
(Nic. Bthics , II, 6). Moral obligations are not the same for 
every one. “ Temperance (aruHppoaruvrj) is not the same for 
woman as for man ” (Polit. Ill, 4). 

But does not virtue, once it is •determined by the particular 
nature of the agent, at least depend exclusively on the will of 
the latter ? One might bo inclined to think so, remembering 
that the peculiar and essentiaj characteristic of virtue is that 
* it involves fre<* choice, intention or preference (irponlpecri^). 
But while he asserta that the honour or merit of virtue belongs 
to the will, Aribtotle is far from holding that volition alone 
is of consequence, apd that the action is accessory or unimpor- 
tant According to Aristotle, the whole of morality consists 
in willing to observe in all things the due mean, and in actually 
observing it. .We see that in this w^y Aristotle leaves man at 
the mercy of external circumstances. “ To be liberal one must 
have something to give, to be just one must be. able to requite 
those who have done us good, etc.” ' • 

Nor is this all : virtue can oiliy develop in the state. It 
is a law of nature that man only becomes virtuous amongst 
his fellows. To sum up : virtue, which, by definition, is relative 
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♦and contingent, since it depends on the nature pi the individual, 
is further subject to two kinds of conditions: the accidental 
conditions of fortun^, and the better defined and less unstable 
conditions of the state. * 9 *• 

It is unnecessary to examine* in detail the virtues that are 
enumerated and described in the Nicomachean Ethics . But 
among those which Aristotle honours with an analysis we must 
note certain exceptional virtues which are altogether Greek and 
aristocratic, such as Liberality (Nic. Eth. IV, 1 y and Magnifi- 
cence ( ihid . IV, 2) which are reserved for the wealthy; for 
they consist, the oi\e in making good use of money in general, 
the other in the right use of a large fortune. * Magnanimity is 
a still more exclusive virtue, for, besides high birth, it implies 
a great soul, a cultivated mind, superior talents, in a word, 
everything that would justify the highest ambition. 

The fact that Aristotle makes a virtue of political capacity 
and of the right use of wealth, shows sulficiently the character 
of his ethics. The ideal which he proposes is not an abstract 
ideal, or one that appears in violent contrast with the customs 
of his time. It is ideal, born, so to speak, of what was 
actual, in harmony with Greek life and adapted to its •form of 
government and classes of society. The virtues of which 
he makes the most exhaustive study are accordingly the virtues 
of social life : justice and friendship. f • 

The beauty of justice he extols in the following words: 
“Neither evening nor morning star is so lovely” {Nic. Ethics, 
y, 1). He adds that, according to the poet Theo^nis, justice 
includes all the other virtues, for it is in truth “ a gqod to 1 
another,” aXXorpiou ayadov. Every tiling . that tends to pro- 
duce prosperity in civil life, or to increase it, belongs to justice: 
and since everything, that concerns morality is part of the 
social order, that which virtue requires is also ordered by the 
law. Between the political and the moral life there is not 
only interdependence, bu^ a*perfect analogy. # 

But Aristotle also gives the name of justice (IJ)id. V, 2, 3) to 
a special virtue; which consists in observing equality, either in 
the distribution of henours, wealth, etc., or in exchange, in social 
transactions (selling, buying? lending, 'salaries, etc.), and the 
repression of legal offences and crimes. In this second case, all 
that justice demands is that the things exchanged be strictly 
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equal ‘in value, that the punishment be exactly proportioned* 
tg> the wrong. But in the former case justice is not so easily 
satisfied ; it demands that the merit of persons be taken into 
account, as Veil as the value of things. Aristotle states in 
mathematical terms the different rulfeq belonging to these two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice has for its symbol Geome- 
trical proportion, while, the rule of exchange and of penalties 
is represented by Arithmetical proportion. 

Anstotle Jays particular* attention to political virtue, and 
divides it into legal justidfe* which is conventional and variable, 
and natural justice, which depends neither cm the decrees nor on 
the opinions of men, but has the characteristic of being 
universal and immutable. On this important distinction is 
•based the theory of equity, which consists in appealing to 
natural law against the severities and injustices of conventional 
law. 

• 

“Though what is equitable (rb cttulkIs) is just, it is not identical with, 
but a correction of that which is just according to law, tiravopdiufia 
vofJLLfiov biKatov. The reason of this is, that every law is laid down in 
general terms . . . and the essence of what is 'equitable is that it is an 
amendment of the law, in those points where it fails through the generality 
of its language ” (Nic. EtK V, 10). 

Aristotle compares equity to the Lesbian leaden rule, which, 
following the Outline of the stone, gives a more exact measure 
than the iron rule, which is the symbol of mere legal justice. 

By# means of justice good .order is established in the State, 

% but friendship brings about «the true union of the citizens. 
Eriendship rnajf be extended to all men, and it then becomes 
philanthropy ((piXa^dpoDirla). Thus understood, it involves 
justice and surpasses it. 

“ Friendship is the Bond that holds States together. . . If citizens be 
friends, they have no need of justice, but though they be just, they need 
friendship or love also ; indeed, the completes realization of justice seems 
to be the realization of friendship or love *lso 99 (rZv Sucalto v r& /xaAiora 
cjuXiKbv eivai Sqkci) {Nic. Ethics , VIII, 1). • 

Nowhere does Aristotle's identification of politics and ethics, 
of sociftl and private ^virtue, appear more clearly than in his 
theory of friendship. He upholds, for example, in friendship,* 
the rules of an uncompromising justice, in which the virtues of 
both parties are strictly taken into account. Of two friends 
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* the better man should be Jtaved more than he loves’ The 

rights of moral superiority must be maintained. . True friend- 
ship has its origin neither in pleasure i^or jn interest, but 
in virtue. Among men we love those who are good, and we 
love them because of tji6ir goodness. Consequently the only 
true friends are good men, who become united with the sole 
object of becoming better, and hence more lovable. * In fact, in 
friendship as in virtue ^disinterestedness is the essential feature. 
Aristotle, speaks with contempt oft those friendships which are 
made and unmade with a view to* Advantage. Such are the 
friendships formed' by politicians and the aged. The kind, of 
friendship he holds up as a model, is that of a benefactor or a 
mother's love. He would have us love our friend for his own 
sake, and love him like ourselves (erfpoy yap avro? o <ptXo{ 
earl, Nic. Ethics , IX, 9). In short, he makes the perfection of 
friendship consist in loving rather than in being loved ( Soicei S’ 
9 ) (piXlu ev tic (f>i\eiv jmaXXov rj eu Tip (fyiXcicrOai, Nic.. Ethics , 
VIII, 8). ' ‘ 

The object of practical life is not the absolute good, but a 
particular or determinate good (ohceiov epyov irpaKTov ayaOov ), 
the good that is conformable to the nature of man ; but the life 
of contemplation gives us that perfect happiness, which tran- 
scends our sensible nature, and belongs to God alone. In 
contrast with the intellectual virtues, the Aior&l and political 
virtues fade into insignificance, for their worth is rfbfc in them- 
selves; they are only the auxiliaries of wisdom. By subjecting 

the soul to reason, they prepare •the way for the divine life. 

• • 

“Ah the steward of a great house* looks lifter everything in it| orders 
everything, bo that the management of domestic affaiijs may not prevent 
the master from attending to his duties as a citizen ; so does prudence, by 
restraining and Controlling the passion^, secure foivwisdom the leisure she 
requires in order to perform her own functions” {Magna Moralia , 1, 
XXXV, 11986 12). 

Moreover, wisdom, onee it is born in us, is* self-sufficient. 
The wise man netd not go outside himself to seek happiness. 
He finds it in his own contemplation ; and if political life' still 
has any attraction fgr him, it is solely because he may*be aide 

* to make others share in his thoughts. . He need not even 
practise the moral virtues any longer. He has only to develop 
within himself eternal and divine reason. 
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“ Nevertheless, instead of listening to those who advise us, as men and* 
•mortals, not to lift our thoughts above what is human and mortal, we 
dught rather, as far as possible, to put off our mortality ” : i<f>’ Smv ivStx*rat 
d0av&Tt{ttv (Nic+Ethie*, X, 7). • 

But haw, can we enter into* the diwine life ? God is blessed 
in Himself and in virtue of His nature. He is at once pure 
intelligence and pure actuality ; He is eternal thought, which 
finds its eternal object, in itself. Our* nature does not itself 
provide all that is necessary for contemplation, (ov yap 
avrapKW n <pwris irpof Vo Qewpeiv). As human beings, 
need external goods (Nic. Eth. X, *8). Our passion^ 
are an obstacle to perfect happiness, which lies in in- 
telligence alone. We have then first to fight against our 
‘sensible nature; and/or this we employ the moral virtue. 
But as it is by reason that we are distinguished from all other 
beings, so also in reason is found that happiness which is truly 
human, although modelled on the divine felicity. 

"Happiness, then, Extends just as far as contemplation, and the more 
contemplation, the more happiness is there in ajlife — not accidentally, but 
as a nqpessary accompaniment of contemplation ; for contemplation is 
precious in itself” ( Ibid .). 

But could Aristotle represent the moral end, now as human 
happiness, and nqftr as divine bldSsedness ? Could he, without 
contradiction, declare, on the one hand, that the virtuous man 
is thg measure of virtue, and ; on the other, that virtue consists 
in maltin g one’s self immortal ? Certainly he could, for to 
him .prudences (ippovncp) already implies reason, moral *life 
being thus' the promise and manifestation .of the intellectual 
or divine life (o Kara rov vovv /3los). It is true* that there is 
in each of us g, beast and a god, but the aspirations of 
the beast tend to nothing less than oneness with the thoughts 
of God. Prudence is not different in nature from reason 
(vws). Man possesses prudence^ naturally, he advances 
willingly towards reason, and, leaving his 'animal nature, he 
ascends to God. The entrance into immortality is the glorious 
goal of his moral life. From action bb contemplation there 
is no abrupt transition, but sf gradual ascent, a continuous 
aspiration. And so without inconsistency the practical and 
the speculative life may be said to become one. 
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Character of Post-Aristotelian Ethics : Individualism: * 

• * 
Post-Aristotelian philosophy is characterized by Jbhe suV 

servience of every ^branch of investigation to ethical ends. 
Human thought seems, at the time of Zeno and Epicurus, to 
free itself from metaphysical speculation, just as at the time of 
Socrates it had lost all interest in hypotheses as to the origin 
of the material world. 

At the same time; the revolution that had already taken 
place in the practical spherp being transferred ifito the world 
of thought, man’s individual life wa6 *now conceived as having 
jjin intrinsic value, and consequently a destiny and an qim 
other than the performance of hie functions in the state. 
While Plato could find consolation for the unhappiness of the 
citizens in the thought that the state is Jbappy, while Aristotle* 
makes so little distinction between political and moral life 
that he regards happiness, if not virtue itself, as the special 
privilege of the free, Epicurus, like Zeno, places the end of 
man in man himself, frees him morally frqm his obligations 
to the state, and finds a use for his life even when the 
political career is clo&ed to him. Thus, from the advent of 
Epicureanism and of Stoicism, there dates a new period in 
philosophy, that in which the individualistic conception is 
introduced into ethics. 

r • 

The Precursors of Epicurus : the Cyrenaics. 

But, as it is in the nature of ethical doctrines not to hplong 
to any exact date, and often to he in advance of the historical 
facts with which we connect theyi, thqye is nothing surprising 
in the fact that an immediate follower of Socrates, Aristippus 
of Cyrene, should be the forerunner of Epicurus. Aristippus 
starts from the Socratic principle that happiness is the end of 
man. He makes happiness consist in pleasure, and in any 
kind of pleasure, provided it is present, and hence felt ; but he 
does not adhere to this grass conception, which would be the 
negation of all morality. He adds, as corrective, this important 
rule, that in the. midst of pleasure man should preserve in- 
ternal freedom, maintain possession of himself. Thus be says 
of himself, “ I possess Lais and* am not possessed by her,” eyu 
Kai ot )k eyopm. Theodoras the Atheist, a disciple of Aristippus, 
finds this internal liberty of which Aristippus speaks, in in- 
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dependence and„intellectual boldness. In ethics, as well as iiq 
‘religion, he professed opinions which would justify his double 
namp of adeot and dpaavrarog (D.L. n. 11§). Taking the con- 
sequences of ftn Action as the measure of its worth, he held 
that robbeiy, sacrilege, adultery could, in certain cases, be 
permitted ; thus he did not shrink ‘from the most extreme 
consequences of Hedonism. 

A more surprising consequence of the development of thiB 
samtf doctrine is the pesqjmism of one of the last of the 
Cyrenaics, Hegesias (300 .me.), surnamed “the advocate of death” 
(veta-iddvaros). If pleasure is a fleeting thing that cannot 
be'seized, how can we set it up as an end ? How are we to 
avoid the disgust and satiety that we lind in it ? We make 
• pleasure the object qf life, but who can fail to see that thiR 
object will never be aftained ? The, inference is that we must 
renounce life, which is the source of every kind of illusion. 
Strange result of a philosophy of pleasure ! 

Epicurus: Definition of Pleasure; Pleasures of the Mind; 
Theory of the Desires ; Virtue. 

Epifcurus sought to free man from the yoke of passion, and 
the tyranny of the gods, and to give him “ that impenetrable 
rampart of liberty of heart which nothing can force ” (Fdnelon). 
In order to take-away the government of the world from the 
gods, a materialistic system of physics was needed, and this 
physical system involved an empirical logic. Thus the whole 
Epicurean^ philosophy is constructed with a view to their 
pthics, for which it prepares the way, and which completes’it. 

By the doctrine of Atomism, man is delivered from the 
chimeras of superstition — the fear of death, the fear of hell, 
the fear of the gpds. This is the threefold chain broken by 
the Epicurean physics. The gratitude of the disciples of 
Epicurus (for they almost adored him as a redeemer), their 
cult of the .master's memory (ctiafins, rites, etc.), Bhow with 
how strange«an oppression the ancient superstition had weighed 
upon them (see Martha, The poem of Lucretius). 

When the mind has been purified* by the principles of 
physics, file initiation* into the deepest mysteries of Epicurean 
ethics may commence. The gods are so far away that it is 
only seldom that some simulacrum, escaping from their glorious 
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•bodies, traverses space, and f reveals to us .their existence. 
Nature, left to herself by the gods, is all that man has tg* 
deal with. What th$n in nature is the supreme good which he 
should aim at ? Like Aristippus, Epicurus replies,* “ Pleasure.” 
For has not the canonic proved that the> affections fra irdftf), 
the impressions, that is, of pleasure or pain, are the Only means 
we have of ^distinguishing good from pvil, of knowing what 
is to be desired and feared, to be Bought and avoided? 

In the > second place* observation shows thafr all anfmals, 
from the moment of their birth, seek •pleasure and avoid pain. 
This, then, is the firs?; principle of Epicurean ethics: Avoid paip; 
seek pleasure. The next question is, What is pleasure ? We 
have to distinguish two kinds of pleasure; the first, passive 
pleasure, is calm and enduring; the other, active pleasure, is* 
lively, rapid, fleeting. The first is the freedom from all pain, 
all anxiety ; the .second is excited in us by a titillalion of the 
senses, and invites us to satisfy the needs' of the body. What 
it requires is the tranquil sense of enjojynent that results 
from the performance of all one’s functions. It is the Btate of 
comfortable existence which good health produces. Not to 
suffer in body, to be untroubled in mind, these are t“he two 
conditions of happiness. The pleasures of the body, which 
are always mixed with uneasiness and feverishness, only 
remove want, and prepare £he way for $ie *true pleasure, 
which consists in the peaceful slumbering of all pain and 
of all passion. t , 

The pleasures of the soul are a* thousand times moye precious 
than those of the body, for the, body, is only affected by the 
present impression, but the mind enjoys the present, the past, 
and the future. We must not, however, mistake the sense of 
this teaching. As anticipation (TpoXqyjsit) implies the remem- 
brance of past sensations, the pleasure of the mind is in reality 
the renewal in memory of sensible pleasures accompanied by 
the hope that they will be •experienced again. 

“ ‘ For I do not know what I can consider good,’ Epicurus said, ‘ if I 
put out of sight the pleasures of eating and drinking, of hearing and 
seeing, and of love”’ (I>.L. x, 6). , “Metrodoius, the sage oolleague of 
Epicurus, blamed his brother Timocrates because he would not ailow 
that everything which had any reference to a happy life was to be 
measured by the belly” (Cic. De Natura Deorum , I, 40, 113). 
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. The idle, of .the mind is to anticipate the pleasure that is 
* % to come and to preserve past pleasure. The mind soars 
above present, actual pain, and remans in a contented 
state, knowing that the good moments of life are more 
numerous than the bad, and 'remembering all the pleasure it 
has experienced, or may possibly experience. In this way it 
can escape from the present, and enjoy life as a whole, and 
this is an enjoyment t^iat cannot be t§kon from us. Epicurus 
also*advises lis not to think of future* evil. An evil does not 
become less by being thought on, and it is a foolish ( stultd ) 
gieditation that dwells on a future evil which may never come 
to pass. “ Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius et aide mimnas 
miser ” ( apud Sen.). 

There is an analogy here between the doctrines of Epicurus 
and those of Zeno. Zeno does not find the good in particular 
acts, but in tho harmony of the whole life. Similarly, for 
Epicurus, bodily enjoyments are only the material of the good, 
which itself consists in reflection upon pleasures. The reflec- 
tion of Epicurus, like the will of the Stoic, overcame the 
limitations of time. By staying itself on’the memory and on the 
hope of a happier state, it is able to offer adequate resistance 
to the present evil. The analogy is, however, not complete, 
for with the Stoics the object of the will is duty, while with the 
Epicureans it? is pleasure. 

But it is not enough to know that true happiness consists 
in freedom from pain and ip peace of mind. We must seek 
and find, the means of realizing this ideal. The swerving 
of the 'atoms* becomes, free .will in man, and it depends on 
ourselves alone whether our lives are shappd after the model 
of those of the gods, and imitate the serenity of their 
blessed existence “ Bettor be still in the trammels of , the 
oommon superstitions concerning the gods, than bound by the 
fatalism of physicists. One might still hope to move the gods 
to pity, but* necessity is inexorable.” In order to attain this 
wisdom which is so precious, we must discover exactly what it 
is that nature demands, which are the desires the satisfaction 
of which is a law of nature ratified by ftain. To this question 
Epicurus replies by his theory of the desires. 

There are, in the first place, desires that are natural and 
necessary. These are easily satisfied. “ Are not bread and 
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jvater an excellent repast when one is hungry* and thirsty ? ” 
But we have to remember tliat carnal pleasure is merely \ 
means to an end, th$t it disappears as soon as the pain caused 
by the want has ceased, that to attempt to prolong it is a 
folly which would be certain to Result in pain ; and we should 
recognize the benevolence of nature in that she demands so 
little. Then there are desires that , are natural* but not 
necessary : the instinct, of reproduction, the love of parents 
for their children. Thefte desires are indeed natural, since all 
animals share them, but the wise man has no difficulty in 
freeing himself fronv them. Marriage and paternity bring qp 
many cares that it is more prudent to avoid them. Lastly, 
natural appetites, when they become depraved, give rise to 
superfluous desires. We long for wealth, power, rank, fame, 
and we aspire to reform men and to rule the state ; as if true 
riches vfere not the suppression of cupidity, and as if man 
had not enough to do in governing himself*. 

“I never had any ambition to please the people^ for the things that 
I am concerned to know, they dislike ; and what they like, I know not” 
(ap. Sen. Ep. XXIX, 10). # 

Since the pursuit of pleasure is the supreme law, virtue has, 
in itself, no worth. The good and the beautiful are nothing 
without the useful and the ag^feeable. Aparf^from pleasure all 
the virtues taken together are not worth a brass counter (Plut. 
Adv . Col . Ch. 30). # # 

Nevertheless, just as the art of .medicine is practised, not for 
its own sake, but for the good health which it procures, so we 
must practise virtue not for itself, but because of the happiness 
which it alone can insure to us. It is prudence that teaches 
us to discern the true and the fake goods, while temperance 
makes us resist the assaults of apparent pleasures, and attain 
the supreme delight. And if this virtue is good, it is not 
because it purifies the myi<J, but because it secures for us 
more lasting joys. It is the same *with courage, which 
makes us bear prpsent pain and procures more precious goods 
in the future ; and with justice, which is a refined form of 
egoism, a mere convention, by Vhich we # agree not to attack 
our fellow creatures, in order thereby to avoid violence on 
their part. There is nothing mysterious in the legal right : 
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it iB 'founded on egoistic calculation, and if it has a sacred, 
’ character it is on account of its’ utility. The moment a law 
loses its utility it loses its title to respect, in fact it ceases to 
exist. ° 1 

The desire for absolute calm, for repose and silence, lassitude 
and disgust with every kind of plehsure, are the prevailing 
note in the Epicurean philosophy. Never was an ethical 
system less voluptuous and more melancholy than this ascetic 
sensualism. . Nihil admirari, not to be interested in, or drawn 
to anything, to retire altogether into one’s self, to play as 
small a part in life as possible, this is .true wisdom, this is 
Aib only road to happiness. The ideal would even seem to be 
to reduce one’s whole being, one’s whole life, into a point in 
i space and time, so a$ to leave to pain no hold or purchase. 

' p 

Antecedents of Stoicism. — The Cynics ; Gospel of toil (novof). 
Pyrrho ; Absolute Indifference , . 

The Cynic school is a link between the moral doctrine of 
Socrates and that of Zeno. Antisthenes was a disciple of 
Socrates, Crates the Cynic was to be the* master of Zeno. But 
Antistfhenes was not a faithful disciple, for he simplified and 
impoverished the doctrines of Socrates. He separated Ethics 
from Metaphysics, virtue from knowledge ; the good, the sole 
object of lus^ philosophy, he regards as a matter of practice 
and not o£ speculation or fine words. Virtue, with the Cynics, 
no longer depends on the intellect, but on the will ; it is moral 
strength, or self-control, and Jthus it lies in action, in victorious 
contest.- * The* Cynics offer, in opposition to the prejudices of 
ancient Greece, tlue apologia of toil and labour. The model 
they set up was Hercules, “ the only Greek hero whose 
exploits took the fonn of labours ” (Michelet). 

Thus Cynicism, which has become synonymous with an 
ethics of shamelessness, was in reality a form of asceticism, its 
main principle being that pleasure is an evil, pain a good. 

But thei$ is, in the teaching of the Cynics, a startling 
discordance between their lofty premisses and the frequently 
low and coarse nature of their conclusions. To the Cynics 
belongs the honour of having laid down the principles out of 
which Stoicism arose, but their interpretation of these 
principles was often contrary to all morality. Thus they threw 
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£,way the merit of the great conception that there ia no- good 
hut virtue and no evil biit vice, and made good fame' 
(evSoj-la) “ the prating of fools ” (Epictetus, Discourses, Bk. £ 
Chap. 24). In the* same way, in the corfteirfptifor wealth 
which they professed, thgy did* not confine themgelves to 
praising temperance, but? made this contempt the apologia of 
poverty and a life of mendicancy (see Xenophpn’a Sym- 
posium). 

While the cynic sage« soars over the ’ prejudices of the etate 
and regards the master and Vhe slave y,s equals, he fails, owing 
to another prejudice^ to recognize the obligations of the citizen. 
He flouts our first duty to our country, which is to defend ‘il. 
In derision Diogenes rolls his tub about in Corinth when it was 
besieged. When asked which is his country, he replies, “ I am 
a citizen of the world ” (/ft»er/xo7roXt'nj? e<prj : Diog. L. VI, 63). 
Filially, *in his anxiety to be independent and self-sufficing 
the Cynic takes care not to burden himself with a family, and 
regards marriage as a state of slavery. 

What made these paradoxical doctrines dangerous was that 
they were presented, in the living form of preaching and 
example. Zeller calls the Cynics the “ Capuchin friars of 
antiquity.” They were indeed mendicant preachers, and, en- 
forcing their precepts by example, carried out all their own 
maxims, not excepting the most coarse and shameless. They 
said of themselves that they were like the cfioir mjsters who 
sing a note loudly in order to give -it to their pupils. Their 
originality lay in their method of teaching, and this also was 
their title to fame. Diogenes, for instance, is stj.ll “ one of the 
most popular figures of ancient Greece * (Zeller). 

Another strikingly original personality was that of Pyrrho, 
who may be given a place between Antisthenes and Zeno. He 
had followed the army of Alexander, and appears to have been 
much struck by the Indian mystics. Pyrrho despised logic and 
science only because he hel^d them to be of no profit to the soul. 
His scepticism was linked with his ethical views, £eing in his 
opinion a means of attaining virtue. “ To turn doubt into an 
instrument of wisdom, of moderation, firmness, and happi- 
ness, such was Pyrrho’s novel conceptibn, the leading idea 
in his system” (Waddington, Etude sur Pyrrhon). No doubt 
if we were persuaded that there is for us in life neither 
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good nor' evil we should indeed become "indifferent to all 
-things,” and be spared the humiliation of superfluous desires 
Aid miserable fears. But Pyrrho omitted to draw the 
distinction jnode 1 later by the Stoics Between false goods 
(wealth, honour, etc.), which they, t ojj, treated with indifference, 
and the only true good, which is vi?tue. “He used to say 
that nothing was honourable « or disgraceful, just or unjust. 
And on the same principle, he asserted that there was no such 
thing* as downright truth ; but that .inen did everything in 
consequence of custom apd law. 'For that nothing ' was more 
this thing than that” (D.L. ix). 

* Pyrrho not only renounced happiness/ but did not even 
believe in practical virtue. Indifference, which frees us from 
t all passion, all desire^ he held to be wisdom itself. We see in 
him a disillusioned man, a Greek turned ascetic. 

The Stoics : Nature and Will ; KaOrjKov and KaropOw/on ; 
Private Morality ; Wisdom ; Social Morality ; Natural Law ; 
Cosmopolitanism; ^ Religious Morality ; Piety and Resignation. 

The maxim which the Stoics adopted „sums up the ethics of 
Cynicism : “ All that is natural is good ” (Kavaisson), and 

man has only to live in conformity with nature : X*jv 
ofwXoyoupevm rg <pv<rei. They distinguished, however, two 
kinds of lives,, one of which is. according to nature, and the 
other according to reason ; but these two are, and ought to be 
interdependent and at one with each other. life according 
to nature is based, not as Epicurus taught, on pleasure, but on 
a fundaments] instinct from which pleasure takes its rise, 
which iB the love 0/ a being for itself. I11 the Stoic physics, 
animals, plants, and organic bodies, severally fprm a whole 
composed of material part§, and bound together by a force 
(crwrTOKTty, constitulio). 

The acts by means of which a being maintains its con- 
stitution are ( its functions (jcaOriKbvTa, officio), not virtues, but 
duties. The function, or KaQtjtco v is merely an instinctive act 
which corresponds with the needs of a being, and thus serves 
the ends of Nature. In itself it is neither good nor bad ; it is 
morally indifferent: ‘To become a virtndus act ( Karopdwpa ) it 
needs to be accomplished by reason of, and with a view to the 
good. There is a whole class of things which are not connected 
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( with morality, and are hence indifferent ( a$ia<j>opa , indiffersntia). 
Such are, for example, health ‘ and riches. Still, as they assist 
in the conservation or in the development of a being, they aife 
useful things, advantages ( commoda ) if not dctu&lly goods, and 
preferable (irpotiy/ueva, potyora) to sickness and poverty, which 
are themselves not evild but inconveniences ( incommoda ) not 
preferable and to be avoided. To sum up : life acpording to 
nature, which is merely the sensible life common to men and 
animals, already admits of regularity and or^er, bub the 
performance of functions which is its law is spontaneous and 
instinctive. 

t # 

What then does this life according to nature need in order 
to have moral value ? That it be ruled not merely by 
instinct, but by free will and reason. Ljt the order amongst, 
the functions be desired, respected, and maintained by man 
himself, and there will then be room for merit and virtue. It 
is when human life, instead of being the product of a natural 
spontaneity becomes “ a work of art ” (llavaisson) that morality 
appears. In other words, conduct that is merely in conformity 
with nature or order, and is not regulated with a view to 
order, cannot be called virtuous. No doubt virtue must have, 
as Kant would say, a matter, and this it finds in the natural 
functions ; but virtue proper lies in the form, that is, in the will 
which, stretching over (roVos*) all our acts, constitutes their 
unity and their harmony, as the divine force whiph extends 
throughout all the elements constitutes the living unity of the 
universe. The formalism that separates virtue and vice from 
the actions in which they express themselves, was professed by 
Ariston of Chios alone, and in this lie breaks away from the 
Stoic orthodoxy. 

It is true that, with the Stoics,, to live according to reason 
was to live according to nature, but the principle of this life 
in agreement with nature is choice, free will, not a blind and 
natural instinct. Hence ,thl’s school had a double tendency ; 
sometimes it was with the will, with the harmony with one’s 
self, that they, were concerned, and then indifference was 
exaggerated to the point of Cynicism (e.g. in the paradoxes: 
“All error was equally bad; *Who is not ‘wise is mad, etc.”). 
At other times they approached the Peripatetic doctrine, as 
in their theory of KadrjicovTa and irportypeva. 
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And- now, wh^ was the practical morality of the Stoics ? 

• Let us first consider it as it appears in the individual. 
Tffe virtue that regulates our conduct; as regards our 
passions was f the Stoics called not temperance, but apathy 
(o iraOeia), , For with them passion was not a natural appetite, 

- legitimate when restrained, but “ a movement of the mind 
which is national and contrary to nature/* Averm a recta 

• ratione, •contra naturam animi commotio (pic. Tusc. IV, 6). 

Passion cannot have its source in nature, from which only 
good can flow ; it is therefore reason, but reason ill regulated 
and corrupted. Being an act of reason * it is a kind of 
jucfglnent, a wrong opinion. It arises in us out of ignorance of 
the good ; for if we were imbued with the thought that happi- 
ness is in virtue along, we should be insensible to wealth, to 
honours, to all those false goods which ordinarily are the object 
of our desires. In order to free ourselves from our passions 
we have then only to 'correct our judgments. Let our mind 
refuse its consent (a-vyKardOecris, assensio ) to those flattering 
images which stimulate our lust, and the guilty desires will then 
be suppressed. But are we to close our hearts to every kind 
of feeling ? No, we must not understand the Stoics literally 

B when they speak of insensibility, dwaOeia. Although they con- 
demn pleasure, sadness, desire, and fear ( laetitia , acgritudo, 
libido , metus) (Cic. IV, 6), all* of which disturb the mind, 

still they aljpw that, by a fortunate compensation, joy, fore- 
sight, and will (gaudium, cantio y voluntas ), which do not 
deprive the mind of peace and strength (constantia), may have 
a place in -the heart of th^ sage. # 

M Do you ask wherein io lay the foundation [of a happy life] ? Take no 
pleasure in vanities. ... You think that I deprive you oi many plea- 
sures when I take away from you* all fortuitous things, and atdvise you 
not to indulge even hope itself, the sweetest of all delights ; on the con- 
trary, I assure you I would have you always enjoy pleasure, but I would 
have it originate at hotue. . . . Other efljovnients affect not the mind, 
they only smooth the brow . . . unless perhaps you think a man enjoys 
pleasure because fie laughs. . . . Believe me, true joy is a serious thing ” 
(Seneca, Epistle XXIII). * 

So understood, apathy include all tlie private virtues* 
Courage is a form of apathy, and fnay be defined as an undis- 
turbed attitude itl the face of danger, sickness, and death* 
II. o 
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The freedom and -independence which the Stoics claim .for the 
sage must belong to a mind* that has become insensible to the 
favour of fortune 0 and of men. In short, to have reached 
perfect apathy is also to possess wisdom, upon, which it is 
founded. The sole object of wisdom is not, however, to regu- 
late our affections by allowing us the goods on which exclusively 
to fasten our desires. Wisdom is defined by the SJtoics as the 
knowledge of things human and divine, by which we are to, 
understand the knowledge of the universal order «. estab- 
lished by divine reason, to which the moral law demands that 
we conform our will. It is more especially the knowledge of 
duty. All moral activity flows from wisdom ; and the Stoics 
who did not separate action from knowledge, or will from 
reason, naturally attribute every perfection to the sage. Fqp 
by wisdom they meant right reason joined to a good will, and 
there is no virtue that does not belong to wisdom when thus 
defined. 

The Stoic sage being, like God, self-sufficing, ought, one 
would think, to retire from society, since \ie regards it as one 
of those indifferent things in which his virtue is not concerned. 
But, on the other hand, his activity is extended by social 
life, which consequently widens the sphere of his duties, and 
affords him the opportunity of practising justice. Hence he # 
will feel the obligation to ‘give a place in his soul to the 
social virtues. The principle upon which society ai^d justice rest 
is law. Law has its source in nature, not in opinion or custom 
{Cic. De Leg . I, xiv). There is 4 supreme law which has existed 
from all ages, before any legislative enactments were drawn up 
in writing (Ibid. Ch. VI). And infractions of this law are 
punished by the torments of remorse, symbolically represented 
by the Furies of the myths (Ibid. Ch, XIV). 

Natural law emanates from divine reason, or rather is 
divine reason itself taking the form of a command. Chrysippus 
defines it as “ the lygfiest reason iirifdanjed in nature 
which prescribes those things which ought to be done 
and forbids the contrary. Lex e$t ratio sumrtta, insita in 
natura , quae pibet ta quae facienda sunt , prohibetque contraria 
(De Leg. I, vi). • 

Religious morality is the consummation of social morality. 
Every rational being participates in the divine life. In 
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virtue of their reason all men are of the family of the gods : 
m ut homines dcorum, agnations et g&hte tcneantur (De Leg . I, vii), 
and in this common origin they find the first cause of their 
unity and mutual lcfre. 

There exists a natural society, consisting of rational beings, 
which stands in the same contrast to cilril society, as does the 
divine law Jo the human. This society recognizes neither 
.Greeks nor barbarians, neither strangers nor enemies, neither 
masters nor slaves, but grants the rights" of the state, without 
distinction, to all those wfyo participate in reason. N&y more, 
reason circulates through the universe, extends to all beings ; 
hence the state which is governed by reason is identified with 
the world, and justice is the law that expresses the order of 
things. From these lofty conceptions springs philanthropy, or 
the love of the human v race, a virtue hitherto unknown, and 
revealed to the world for the first time by the Stoics. Cicero 
uses the Christian expression ‘charity* (Caritas generis humani). 
And Seneca says : “ Wherever there is a man there is occasion 
for a good deed ” (S8n. Ep . XXIV, 3). The Stoics substituted 
universal brotherhood for the patriotism which had been 
ruined and deprived of its object when the smaller 
states disappeared in the empires of Alexander and Home. 
Their cosmopolitanism did not prevent them from being law- 
abiding citizens* The laws of the state are a reflection of 
natural and t divinfc law. Vert juris germanaeque justitiae 
solidam et expressam ejffigiem nullam tenemus , umbra et imaginibus 
utimur. Eos ipsas utinam sequeremur ! (Dc Off. Ill, XVII). 
So long as reasqn governs, or even makes its voice heard in 
the state, the Stoic wise man is glad to take his place and live 
in it ; he accepts his share of public offices and performs his 
duty as a citizen. . 

The Stoic formulae of virtue can easily be transformed into 
pious maxims. To live according to nature, to obey the law, 
what is this bjit to honour the. God invoked by Cleanthes 
in these terms: “0 Lord of Nature, Thou who governest all 
things with law ; O Jupiter, Hail ! ” 

Thus morality leads up to religion, and ^>iety was made the 
goal of virtue not only by Epictetus or Antoninus, but also by 
one of the founders of Stoicism. The religious worship of 
the Stoics was primarily homage to the Sovereign Reason. 
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“Thee, O Jupiter, it is lawful for all mortals to address. . . . There- 
fore I will forever sing Thee and* celebrate Thy power. All this universe 
rolling round the earth obeys Thee, and follows willingly at Thy 
command. Such a minister hast Thou in Thy, imjncible hands, the 
two-edged, flaming, vivid thunderbolt. ... By it dost TKou control that 
common reason which circulates through all things, and which is in 
the great and in the smaller lights of heaven. Such, Thou King Supreme, 
is thy mighty rule o’er all things” ( Hymn of Clea?Uhe8, c trsms. by Sir 
Alex. Grant). * * , 

r r C 

Knowledge of the "order established by God in th6 world 
inclines our will to conform to it. « For this order is necessary. 
The facts of Nature, the events of history, form an indissoluble 
chain whose links were rivetted by Fate, and which ohance’can- 
not break. Dueunt volcntem fata, nolentem trahurtt (Sen. Trag.). 
But God does not only constrain us by force, He also persuades 
us by reason. The reign of necessity is at the same time the 
triumph of justice, and destiny does the work of Providence. 
So that, while it would be merely unreasonable not to accept 
the inflexible law of Fate, it would be impjous and sacrilegious 
to oppose, if even only by an impotent will, the wise decrees of 
Providence. Deo parere libertas cut (Sen. De Vita beata). To 
be pious is to will what God wills, because we know not only 
that His will is always accomplished, but also that it is r 

always worthy to be accomplished. ' 

• 

“ 0 King, moat high, nothing is done without Uice either in heaven or 
on earth, or in the sea, except what the wicked do in their foolishness. f 
Thou makest order out of disorder, and what is worthless becomesyprecious 
in Thy sight ; for Thou hast fitted together good and evil into one, and 
hast established one law that exists for over. But ^lie wicked fly froifi 
Thy law, unhappy ones, and thougli they Sesire to possess what is good, 
yet they see not, neither do they hear, the universal law of God ” {Hymn 
of Cleantlws). 

• 

The Stoics, however, far from treating virtue as subordinate 
to piety, regard the fear eveu of the gods as contemptible 
when it takes in the souj tflie place of the desije for the good. 
Thus religion with them is primarily devotion (o duty. Since 
justice reigns, ^ the immortality of the bouI is a matter of 
indifference. “ No,, says Chrysippus, “ it is not through the 
fear of the gods {hat we should try to dissuade men from 
aoting unjustly. All this talk about divine vengeance is open 
to discussion, and involves many difficulties. It is very like 
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the stones about Acco and Alphito, by which women prevent 
‘little children from doing wrong.” 

The Stoios’ attitude with regard to the popular religion is a 
further proof of the ethical nature of their faith. They would 
disturb note of the things that help* to preserve morality. 
The Stoios used the mythological legends in the same way as 
Christianity* utilized the pagan temples : they made them 
"serve their faith. But while they converted ancient religion 
into an ethicaf symbolism, the Stoics were not the ‘belated 
apologists of paganism, buf, to say the least, the promoters of 
a nejv religion which we have already deffhed as the "cult 
of duty.” 

* Epicureanism in jjcwwe ; Lucretius, Roman Stoicism ; 
Cicero's Eclecticism ; Seneca ; Direction of Consciences. 

In their philosophy the Romans lacked originality, but not 
in their morality, iso doubt their ethical doctrines were 
borrowed from Greece. But, as is always the case, these 
doctrines became modified by contact with the habits and cus- 
toms which they were intended to influence. Epicureanism and 
Stoicism could only be adopted in Rome by becoming Roman. 

•. Lucretius believed himself to be the respectful disciple, the 
faithful expounder of Epicurean Reaching ; but, as has been 
noticed, Epicureanism with him takes a strong “ Roman tinge,” 
, becomes “ vifile, and assumes a stern, haughty, imperious 
tone” (Martha). The precepts* of Epicurus as uttered by him 
tyke at any rate a fresh accent. * Love, ambition, fill him with 
a kind of terror "uuknowif to Epicurus. The Athenian sage 
found within himself fhe best remedy for his passions, namely 
disenchantment. But Lucretius has none of this calm reason- 
ableness ; of love he gives a terrifying picture, describing it in 
the same words as the plague and other scourges (St. Beuve). 
But even while lifting his voice* with all the moralist’s 
burning zeal against this blamewortlly passion, he portrays 
it so truly and so forcibly, he renders so well the emotion 
‘belonging to it, that it has been though^ he taust himself 
have suffered from the evils he describes. The Epicurean ethics 
were calculated to attract minds that were either unusually 
refined or unusually indolent. And so in Rome, with the 
exception of the sage and prudent Atticus, it had none but 
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unworthy votaries, who borrowed its name to cover their vices 
(e.g. Gabinius, Piso, and Caesar). Epicureanism was repugnant' 
to the Roman temperament, for the Romans ^ere Stoics before 
the letter, and as philosophers they became Stoics after the 
spirit. * * 

Cicero was as remarkable for his fluctuations between 
. different schools as Lucretius for the firmness ' with wliicli 
ho adhered to one. ' t We cannot say of Cicero that he was a 
Stoic, but only that he vas inclined to Stoicism. He was a 
learned historian of philosophy, rather than a philosopher. 
He defended and r seemed to adopt different systems in r tram, 
just as he might in his capacity of a conscientious and honest 
advocate plctid various causes provided they were honourable. 
Thus he is a Stoic in the De OJiciis, which is practically 
a translation, and in the Tuscvlans ; he is a Peripatetic, 
and the opponent of Epicureanism in the De Finibus ; 
and he is an Academic throughout all his writings. 
Ciceros contribution to philosophy haw no unity beyond 
that derived from his own personality. His writings 
reveal an upright and elevated mind, devoted to. law and 
justice, and careful of the interests of his Roman fatherland. 
He gives evidence of an upright and steadfast conscience/ 
in the first place, by the manner in which he deals with the 
subtle and often treacherous art of casuistry? He denounces 
all legal frauds, bad faith in the making of contacts, intrigues 
for obtaining legacies. He lays down the principles of the 
law of nations, of generosity to the conquered, and # observance 
of treaties (De Ojjiciis). Again lfe proves* himself a subtle 
moralist yrhen* he points out the rules of decorum, and 
defines those pleasing obligations of good breeding which 
are part of an exquisite politeness, •and matters rather 
of good taste than of conscience. But his is above all 
a generous mind, whose sympathy naturally inclines to 
the noblest doctrines ; c hence he speaks witfi equal admira- 
tion of Zeno and of Aristotle, and considers* indeed that they 
differ only in the t language they use: Sentit idem Zeno quod 
Xenocrates, quod Aristoteles, Joquitur alio modo (De Leg . I, 21). 

Why is he so violent in his attack on Epicureanism ? It is 
because this doctrine lowers the ethical ideal, because it 
would relieve man of his duties as a citizen, as of a heavy 
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burden - , and this is offensive to Cicero’s patriotic feelings. He « 
► even beeves intolerant when dealing with Epicurus. “ It is 
not a philosopher tjiat is needed to refute this language, but a 
censor to condemn it.” 

Whilst philosophy is for Cicfero the occupation of a cultured 
leisure (liberate otium ), Seneca looks upon it as a profession ; 
its object for him is, not to give intellectual pleasure (oblccta- 
' mentum), but*to cure soijls ( remedium : JSpist. CXVII, 33) ; he* 
preaclfes phildfeophy with an ardour tHat aims less at dogma 
than at precept. • • 

. Here is no room for jesting. You are sailed upon to succour 
the distressed ; you are under an obligation to lend all possible assistance 
to the shipwrecked, to the prisoner, to the sick, to the poor and needy, 
find to the unhappy unde^ sentence of death ” (Epist. XL VIII). 

He never loses sight of the conversion and the salvation of 
souls. The Treatise on Clemency , dedicated to* Nero, the 
CoTisolations to Helvia ; Marcia , and Polybius, are works of direct 
moral advice. Th^ Letters to Lucilius are a veritable treatise 
on moral direction. The philosopher is seen grappling with 
all the diseases of the soul: weariness, hardness, the fashionable 
levity which scoffs at virtue and at philosophers: “He may 
make me laugh, but perhaps I shall make him weep ” (Epist. 
XXIX, 7). 

Side by side vjith the director of conscience there is in 
Seneca the •casuist — witness his justification of the murder of 
Agrippina, and his personal apologia in the De Vita Beata. 
# He came from Spain, the country of casuistry. But what 
strikes hs most in Jiim, .is that he is much more 
deeply imbued than? Cicero with the humanitarian principles 
of the Stoics. In slaves, he sees, not merely 'servants 
hired in perpetuity ” (De Off. I, 13), but “ friends of humble 
estate” (Epist. XLVII). They are slaves, but, above all, 
they are men. Cicero was not above calling the gladiatorial 
games a school for courage : “ When.it is the guilty that fight, 
we might by our ears perhaps, but certainly by our eyes we 
could not, have better training to harden us. against pain or 
death ” (Tusc. II, 17). Seneca, on the ccfjjtrary, does not wish 
the people to be taught cruelty “ This man has committed a 
theft ; what then, he deserves to be hanged : another slew a 
man ; it is but just he be slain himself. And what hast thou 
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, deserved, oh wretch, who canst take delight in this horrid 
spectacle ? 99 (. EpisL VII). 

While they condemned pity, the Stoics nevertheless held 
that the principle of assisting the poor is louAded on natural 
right. In this way they connected charity with justice, and 
they represent both as a strict obligation. “ Why,” says 
Seneca to the rich man, “ are you so sparing of your property 
as though it were your own ? You have but thd management 
of it ” (Be Benef. VI, 3). There” is an element of socialism in 
the Stoic* ethics ; they do not admit that the rights of property 
can bo pleaded as exempting us from the duty of alms-giving. 
It is by the insight and cougige he shows in his opinions 'that 
Seneca appeals to us; his ethical teaching proves that a 
veritable revolution had taken place in f^he minds of men. r 

Epictetus* Marcus Aurelius ; Pious Resignation . 

Seneca writes for his friend Lucilius, for his mother Helvia, 
for his pupil Nero ; Epictetus, on the oth$r hand, lectures in 
public and addresses the people. This fact in itself shows the 
development of ethfcal preaching in Home. Philosophy had 
now become a profession (. Discourses , I, 4) or rather a mission 
and priestly function. The conception which Epictetus formed 
of it was so elevated, that he enjoins those who exercise this 
function to have neither wife* nor child, to give* up public life, 
in a word, to sacrifice all, for the sake of the unicfue privilege 
of being an instructor of the human race ( Discourses , III,c22). 

In thus assuming the direction of men’s consciences, 0 
Philosophy undertook at the same time the offlbe of consulting 
their needs, and responding to their aspirations. So Epictetus, 
himself doubly a slave, having as master Epaphroditus and as 
Emperor Domitian, holds out to* mankind* oppressed by the 
yoke of the Ciesars, the proud consolation that despotism has 
no power over the liberty o£ the soul. 

c « 

“ Whether then have you nothing,” asks the philosopher of his disciple, 

“ which is in your own power, which depends on your self only and cannot 
be taken from you, or have you anything of the kind ?— I know not. — Is 
any man able to make you assent to that which is false ? — No man. — Can 
a man force you to desire to move towards that to which you do not 
choose ? — He can, for when he threatens me with death or bonds, he com- 
pels me to desire to move towards it.— If then you despise death and 
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bonds; do you stilj pay any regard to him ?— No. — Is then the despising 
of death an act of your own, or is it not yours ? — It is my act ” ( Discourses , 
W, 1, trims, by Long). 

True liberty ’consists in controlling our thoughts and 
desires, in defending ourselves ‘against external evils, entrenched 
in the impregnable fortress of the will. Some things depend 
upon ourselves, others^ do not. (ra i(p* fj/uuv, t« ovk €<p' rifuv, 
Manuel , I.) What depends on o\y:selves is our thought, 
whei^as health, wealth, and all extenfal advantages, are things 
we have no control over. • Let us only cling to what depends on 
ourselves, and nothing can affect us. Liberty of mind is our 
most precious possession, not only because it frees us from all 
the evils created by opinion, but also because it is one with 
reason (to ^ye/uopiKo^), that divine part of the soul, and there- 
fore our dignity (a£/ayx a) rests on it. We should not hesitate 
even to sacrifice our lives, in order to maintain thiB freedom intact. 

Tf we find it hard to renounce all the supposed joys of life, 
if we persist in looking upon sickness, poverty, and death, as 
evils, it is because we do not remember that what seems to us 
the caprice of fortune is part of the soheme of a wise Provi- 
dence leading all things by necessary means to the good. 
Epictetus' doctrine of resignation loses its austerity as it passes 
into respect for the Divine Will, faith in Providence, in short, 
a pious submission : he does hits duty and leaves the rest to 
the gods. • 1 

“F«r what else can I do, a lamp old man, than sing hymns to God? If 
I were a nightingale, I would do«the part of a nightingale. If I were a 
swan, I would de it like a syan. But now I am a rational creature and I 
ought to praise God : .this is my work ; I do it, nor will I desert this 
post, so long as I am allowed to keep it ; and I exhort y<ju to join in the 
same song” ( Discourses , I, XIII) A * 

Epictetus sums up his moral doctrine in this brief and 
negative formula : “ Endure and abstain ” (ave^ov teat aire^ov). 
Marcus Aurelius, also, but more ^plaintively, proclaims the 
impotency of man. The world pursues its invariable course, 
and we can change nothing of its laws. Yet is our destiny 
linked to that of the world ; and carried along as we are by 
the current of things, we can orily exclaim : 4t I am in harmony 
with all that is a part of thy harmony. Great Universe ! * 

( Medit . IY, 23). 
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« The whole of virtue lies in c resignation, and.we do not even 
know that this resignation is of a pious nature, for it may be 
submission to a blind necessity, and not to 4 a divine goodness* 
In vain does Marcus Aurelius say, “ All that happens, happens 
aright” (Medit. IV, 9). ^ 'Doubt" still lingers in his mind : 
“The world is either a confused mingling of elements which 
combine and disperse, or a unity of ojrder and PK>vidence” 
{Medit. VI, 10). He concludes, it is true, that in neither case 
has the sage anything to fear. Nor is he much wfo re successful 
in his vindication of social duties. * What strikes one most in 
Marcus Aurelius is, ko doubt, his conception of the unity of tl\e 
world, the close connection between all its parts, and the con- 
sequent obligation upon all men, as members of one body, to 
live each for the other ” (Kavaisson). But, according to him, 
the ideal which philosophers treat of is very far removed from 
the reality of things. Wo have to resign ourselves to the 
injustice of men : “ Protest till you burst : men will go on 
just the same” {Medit. VIII, 4). ¥ 

One thing alone can console us for the evil done to us, and 
that is the selfish reflection that we are not sullied thereby. 
" Say men kill you, quarter you, pursue you with execrations, 
what has that to do with your understanding remaining 
pure, lucid, temperate, just ? ” {Medit. VIII, 50). 

Marcus Aurelius does not hate men — jthey are wicked 
and should be pitied ; but if he can be said to dove them, 
it is with a love that knows nq illusion and feels itself to 
be powerless. • 

9 • • 

Neo-Platonism : Mystical Ethics ; The % Return to God ; 

Practical Virims. * 

& 

The Alexandrians were disciples of bojh Aristotle and 
Plato, but they introduced into their ethics an element which 
was foreign to the Greek spirit, namely, the contempt for action 
traditional in the East, which naturally asserted itself, more 
especially at a period of oppression and civil disturbances, 
such as the beginning of the third century. It is when a life 
of action is closed to /hem that men take refuge in the contem- 
plative life. Having no fatherland on earth, they seek to 
found one above, and this is the sense in which we must 
understand these words of Plotinus : 
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“ Let us fly to, our dear, our true ^fatherland. . . . Our fatherland is- 
there whence we came, and there, too, is our father. Our feet are power- 
less to carry us thither ; they can bear us only from end to end of the 
earth. Nojywiil ships serve our need, nor chariots drawn by swift 
horses. Let us leave such vain means aside for seeing our dear fatherland 
again ; w*e have but to close 1 our bodily" <^yes and open the eyes of the 
Bpirit ” (j Enneads I, VI, 8). 

• 

The ethical doctrine of t]ie Alexandrians was mystical, like 
all their philosophy. Evil, the>; taught, comes to .the soul, in 
the first place, from its* having been born into an individual life, 
^hereby it was separated from the soul «f the universe. For 
in its ethical sense the procession (jrpooSos) of the Alexandrians 
is a fall. Again, evil for man is, above all, to love himself as 
an imperfect and .finite being and to be content with his 
state of degradation ; while the good is the emancipation of the 
soul from the sensible world, her withdrawal into herself, her 
return towards the universal soul, towards intelligence, towards 
the One. Conors]' on, or the turning of the soul to God, 
culminates in union with God, or ecstasy, which is the perfect 
good. • 

Moral life is therefore a continuous progress towards 
perfection, an unceasing effort to reach God. The virtues 
belonging to it mark the degrees in this ascent of the soul, 
which is called ,conversion. They proceed one from another, 
and are developed in dialectic order in the succession of time. 
The lowest virtues, which piark the first stage in moral life, are 
the practical ones : prudence, courage, temperance, justice. 
These have scarcely mere than a negative value; they purify the 
soul, draw it awa£ from evil and save it from sin; they bring it 
to the threshold of Divine Life, but do not c£Use it to enter 
therein. They fire like the virtues of Hercules, by which he 
desired to pasB from earth to heaven, but are not yet the 
virtues of the Gods themselve^. They are not the goal, but 
they are thfe steps leading to it. • 

In the contemplative life, to which the practical virtues 
are the means of approach, there are also various stages. 
The object of contemplation is the Beautiful. But there are 
two kindB of beauty : sensible* beauty, which is the triumph of 
form over matter, and moral beauty, which is the triumph of 
intellect over the passions and senses. Contrasting one with 
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the other Plotinus said : “ The f faceof Justice is'inore beautiful 
than the evening Star.” The different contemplative virtues^ 
correspond to the c different degrees in ,beauty. While 
thought, as pure activity, was regarded by Aristotle as self- 
sufficing, it was, for the Alexandrians, a movement towards an 
end. Thought tries to get beyond itself, it rises above beauty 
in its endeavour to reach an object which is outside and above 
itself, namely, the Good. , Beauty gives rise to love, but it is 
not the principle of love. ' What renders beauty Admirable is 
the Good that shines through it ; 'that is the reason, said 
Plotinus, why the face of a man alive is more beautiful thaiv 
the face of one dead, and a living animal is more beautiful 
than an animal in a picture, bven if the latter possesses a more 
perfect form. «■ 

Contemplation is, therefore, an endless moving towards 
God; it does not bring us into the divine life, but prepares us 
for it, and leads us thither. We cannot unite ourselves to the 
Good, we can only deserve, by our virtues, th$t it should unite 
itself to us. We can only keep our eyes fixed on the horizon 
(which was the syinbol*of contemplation) waiting for the sun 
(the symbol of the Gpod) to rise above the ocean. Plotinus, 
continuing this metaphor, represents thought as the wave, on 
which we are lifted up and carried along. 

Thus all the practical and contemplative virtues are no more 
than the initiation into the divine life; their *goal and 
their reward is ecstasy, or union with God. In contemplation 
the soul is still distinguished from her object, in ecstasy she 

becomes one with it. . » • 

• 

“ They who know nothing of this higher state,” says Plotinus, “ may 
gain some conception of it from the love known to us here below, when 
we love passionately and attain that which we love. But the love of this 
world has for its object nought but mortal things and shadows. True 
love is found only* above . . . there nothing remains but that which loves 
and that which is loved, and the^p are no longer two, together they make 
but one ” ( Enneads , VI, IX, 9). , 

There are no words in which to describe ecstasy, because 
ecstasy transcends reason. It is arrived at, says Porphyry, “ by 
the suspension of all the intellectual faculties, by repose and the 
annihilation of thought. As the soul learns to know sleep when 
slumbering, so it is in ecstasy or the annihilation of all the 
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faculties of her being, that she knows that which is abov# 

existence and above truth ” '(Porphy. Sent. Art. 26). In 

Ecstasy is perfect happiness ; but this happiness which fills the 

soul to overflowing lasts but for one instant ; it is part of its 

nature Jo elude consciousness. ."Those reflections ‘which 

sometimes accompany our actions, faf from making them more 

perfect gnly enfeeble them, and diminish their intensity.” 

Such then is the supreme Good, a gift of God rather than the 

fruifc of virtue ; it is fleeting* nay more, it is unfelt. 

General Character of 'Ancient Ethics : The Notion of Duty . 

# • 

•The distinctive character of ancient ethics was the identi- 
fication of happiness and virtue ; the end set before man was 
always that Supreme Good in which, even here below, these two 
objects wore to be reconciled, and to become one. The notion 
of duty, in the stricter sense of the word, is a modern one, 
though it was not -altogether unknown to the ancients ; but 
Kant was the first to emphasise this idea, and to found the 
whole of morality upon it. Plato and Aristotle speak continu- 
ally of the Good (rayaOdv), and of virtue ; but we do not find 
in their works any expression that corresponds to what we call 
duty. The terms (to otyeKov, to Seoii) which come nearest 
to expressing this conception, are rarely met with in the exact 
sense which ve give to the word duty. 

At a vqyy earfy period, however, the Greeks had formed the 
conception of a moral law, which commands and forbids like 
the civil laws, but differs from these in that it is unwritten. 
Socrates energetically ^upholds, in opposition to the Sophist 
Hippias, the doctrine of unwritten laws ( vojjloi aypcupoi ) ; and 
this notion must have been already familiar, since Sophocles 
put it into the mouth of Antigone in the play. In the Crito , 
Plato expresses * the idea of absolute obligation which is 
inherent to the moral law. “Neither injury nor retaliation, 
nor warding.oflf evil by evil is everjright.” But as a rule, Plato 
seeks the good and the beautiful rather than the obligatory, 
and this characteristic is even more striking ijr Aristotle. 

Th© Stoics, like Plato and Aristotle, aimed especially at 
determining the nature of the good. It was always with the 
notions of the good and of virtue, that they concerned them- 
selves. Still, the distinction they made between KaQrjicov and 
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xaropOwfia, brought them very near to the modern notion of 
duty. The icady/cov, as we have seen, expresses every appro- 
priate action, or in other words, every action for which on€ 
can give some plausible, natural reason ; as, for example, reasons 
of utility or of sentiment, such as the care of one's health, of 
children, etc. A higher # degree of wisdom or of virtue, con- 
stitutes the KaTopdcofjm (Ojfieia perfect a, or strictly, pgrfcctum), 
which consists in doing the KaOriKo imx, but in a different spirit, 
namely, as things good 'in themselves and in harmony *with 
the universal order. Of all' the expressions therefore, in the 
ethical terminology o f f the ancients, KaTopOcojua is the one that 
corresponds most closely witli our idea of absolute duty. 
Still, we must remember that KaropOwjma indicates the ideal 
perfection of human wisdom rather tjian the notion of 
obligation in itself. 

To sum up : the leading idea in ancient ethics is that of 
the Supreme Good, that is, of the harmonious union of virtue 
and happiness in the soul of the wise man. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

* Christian Morality: Faith , Hope , and Charity . 

All the pagan philosophers endeavoured to find the principle 
of human morality, in the intellect: Plato and Aristotle, 
Epicurus and the Stoics, even the Sceptics and the Alexandrian 
Mystics all regafded the Supreme Good as the reward of 
wisdom. But according to Christian te^hing, the mainspring 
of the moral life is not the intellect but the heart. Love is 
the supreme principle in practical life: love brings with it 
happiness and virtue, and every other good. 

In the fir^t place, faith is now substituted for knowledge. 
Faith is an act fcf the will as well as a conviction, or mental 
act. It is an act of self-surrender, of loving and trustful sub- 
mission to the word of God; and to His will. The Christian 
dies according, to the flesh that he may live anew according to 
the spirit. # 

The first effect of faith is a spiritual second birtfiT (TraAiyycvccria, 
Titusy III, 6). The^ spirit dwefils in regenerated man. “The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness” (Gal. V, 22): all the Christian virtues. The greatest of the 
virtues, the principle of all the other!, which is both derived from and 
contained in faith, for it is the fulfilment of the law, is charity. 
irXrjptopa vojjlov rj ayAi rq (Rom. XIII, 10) “ Faith worketh by love ” (Gal. 
V, 0) : and charity manifests itself by good works. Charity includes the 
love of God and the love of our neighbour as a. necessary consequence of 
the love of God. “ Beloved, let us lo$e one another : for love is of God ; 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth npt God ; for God is love. Herein was the love 
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gi God manifested in us, that God hath sent His only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through Him. . . . beloved, if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one another. ... If we love one another 

God abideth in us, and Kis love is perfected in us ” () Joty i, V, 7-12). 

¥ 

Love is to Christians what wisdom was to the ancients, the 
principle, that is to say, of all the virtues. 

“Though /I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, a#d all 
knowledge ;‘and though I have rffl faith so that I did remove mountains 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And tfcough 1 bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and hgive 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth. long, and is 
kind ; charity envieth not . . . beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things” (1 Cor. XIII, 1*7). . « 

We have seen that the Stoics had formed a conception of 
the brotherhood of man (Caritas generis humani ) ; all men, in 
virtue of reason present in them, were sons of God. But the 
charity of the Stoics was a rational sentiment, the result of 
reflection, and of the consciousness of human dignity. 
Christian charity is deeper, more ardent. It is also de- 
rivative and indirect ; for man by his nature is degenerate and 
corrupt, and our love for one another is only a consequence of 
the love which God bears to u # s ; it is to please God, to unite 
ourselves in intention with Him that we f should love our 
neighbour. Charity consists in desiring the moral good, the 
perfection of our neighbour, and in the alleviation of his 
woes. Towards the guilty it is shown in forgiveness and pity. 

t* 1 c • 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
(Johiiy VIII, 7). m “Fatfher, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 

In accordance with this new morality, there arose a new 
conception of the Supreme Good, of the good, that is, in which 
happiness and virtue are united. All the ancients had 
admitted a relation of identity between virtue and happiness. 
For Socrates and l’lato, for Aristotle and, Zeno, to possess 
virtue is to possess happiness; while Epicurus holds that he 
who is happy is virtuous. But the Christian conception is 
quite different. Virtue is Chftrity; in other wordB, it is the 
love • of God, and the love of man in God and for God. 
Happiness is the possession of God. It is true that to love 
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God is to possess, Him to a certain extent, and to be loved by • 

. Him, but it is not to possess Him fully, and love tends towards 
a perfect union, ^irtue, though it deserve# happiness, is only 
the beginning of it, for the Supreme Good is not of this world ; 
it is in another life that our •destiny will be fulfilled. The 
faith that corresponds to this expectation, faith as belief in a 
Supreme Good that will in the future be real and necessary, takes 
• the form of another virtue, namely, hop^ (cXth?), which has for * 
its object the Wiss promised to the §lectf but not yet possessed 
by them. Faith, hope, -and charity are the three great 
Christian virtues, and they are closely connected, inseparable 
indeed, since they all represent the same condition of the soul. 
But these virtues do not depend on the human will, because 
tihe condition that makes them possible implies Divine grace, 
and this we cannot give to ourselves. The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth. We have already seen the difficulty which 
the Christian theologians had in reconciling the doctrines of 
free will and ■ grace. # 

Mediaeval * Ethics : Conscience ; Synderefis and* Conscientia. 

. In Ethics, as in the other branches of philosophy, the 
scholastic teachers sought no new principles. They adhered to 
the traditions of antiquity and of Christianity. But the 
practice of a religion in which the Attention of the mind is con- 
stantly turned to itdfelf, develops in the soul the sense of things 
spiritual. By looking into and examining their own minds 
during long hours of anxious and solitary introspection, the 
iftediaeval -theologians digeoverpd conscience, of which they 
were the first to make an analysis. We finc\ already, in the 
writings of Abelard, the part played by conscience in human 
morality clearly pointed out. • 

Christian morality is merely the natural law reformed (reformatio 
legis natural is, quam secutos esse p/ulosqphos constat (Theol. Chr. II). 
Philosophers, like the gospel, made morality lie in the intention (intentio 
animi ) ; and they rightly said that good men fly from evil through love 
of the good and not through fear of punishment. The Sjipreme Good in 
itself is God. Like Duns Scotus and Descartes later, Abelard makes the 
distinction between good and evil depend on the Arbitrary will of God : 
unde et ea, quae per se videntur pemma et ideo evlpanda , cumjussione fount 
dom/inica ; constat itaque totam boni vel mali discretionem in divinae dis- 
pensationis placito consistere ( Comm . in Ep, ad Rom . II, 869, Migne’s ed.). 

IL D 
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The Supreme Good for man is the love of God, and the way 
to this good is virtue, which, by Abelard, is defined as good will 
grown into a fixed* habit ( bona in haMtun g solidata voluntas). 
It is not in the act itself, according to him, but in the intention 
that moral good or evil lies. The act itself is indifferent; 
even bad inclinations, wtiich are the consequence of original sin, 
leave us innocent. It is the consent to evil that* constitutes 
’sin (peccdtum ). 

“ Non emm quae fiant, sed quq animo fiant pensat Deufi nec in opere, sed 
in intentions meritum operautu vel lane ccfhvistit ” (Eth. 3). 

“ Opera omnia in se indifferentia , nec nisi pro intentione agentis vel bona 
vel mala dicenda sunt ” (Eth. 7). But the intention depends on conscience, 
which distinguishes between good and evil. Man sins only when he acts 
contrary to his own conscience. But to be virtuous it is not enough to 
obey conscience ; the latter must also be enlightened, and in agreement 
with the commands of the law. If conscience errs, the action is culpable, 
but less so than in a case where the action though conformable to the law 
is contrary to the injunctions of individual conscience. Non est peccatum 
nisi contra conscientiam (Eth. 13). Qui persequebantur Christum vel suos, 
quos persequendos credebant , per operationem peecasse dicimus , qui tamen 
graviorem culpmm pecca^ent , si contra conscientiam eis parcerent {Eth. 14). 

Such was the truly elevated and novel doctrine of Abelard, 
The analysis of conscience was resumed later by Albertus 
Magnus. He makes a distinction between the faculty by 
which we discern good from evil, and what *ve may call the 
moral sentiment, or rather the moral disposition. . 

Conscience, properly so-called, is .the law of reason (lex myitis, lex 
rationis et intellectus), by which we know what to do, and what to avoid. 
This faculty, inasmuch as it in\plies consciousness of *the general 
principles of practical life, is innate and inamissible, but as the knowledge 
of particular duties it is acquired. Lex mentis habitus natwralis est 
quantum ad prindpia, acquisitus quantum ad scita . 

From Conscientia he distinguishes the* principle of moral 
activity, Synderesis. What is the origin and exact meaning of 
this term ? We find it, for the first time in St, Jerome, but as 
Ueberweg says, it is possible that the, word used by the 
scholastics was simply derived from a copyist's error, and that 
it should be read crbvelSqcris. However that may be, Synderesis , 
scintilla conscicntiae, was distinguished by the scholastics from 
Conscientia , being, as it were, the original flame of which 
conscience is the actual radiance. 
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In the moral consciousness there is, then, firstly a mental act, < 
the distinction of good from evil; secondly, a power inherent in 
man which has not been destroyed by original sin and which 
inclines us tp ftie good and draws us away from evil. This is 

Synderesis* a remnant of Adam’s first nature. 

• 

“In singulis viribus manet aliquid rectum quod in judicando et 
appetendo dbncordat rectitudini primae in qua creatus est homo . — # 
Synderesis est rectitudo manms in singulis viribus , concordans rectitudini 
primae\Albert. Sumrn. de Creaturis, p. II, # qu. &9).” # 

According to St. Thomas, Synderesis is not a potentiality in the Aristo- 
telian sense, but a natural possession of practical principles, just as 
infeHect is a natural possession of speculative principles, habitus 
quidam naturalis principiorum operabilium , sicut intellectus habitus est 
principiorum speculahilium , et mm potentia aliqua (Sumtna theologian I, q. 
*79, 12). Conscience is thi act by which we apply our knowledge to our 
actions. Conscientia actus est quo scientiam nostrum ad ea quae agimus 
applicamus {Ibid. 13). 

Here again Syndercsis is the principle of consdcntia. But St. 
Thomas conceives it in a more purely intellectual way than his 
master, Albertus Magnus. The moral philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas is, in other respects, a combination of Christian and 
Aristotelian ethics. He distinguishes the practical from the 
contemplative life. He regards the four philosophical virtues, 
temperance, fortitude, wisdom, justice, as acquired virtues 
(virtutes acquintae )f which lead to natural happiness, while the 
theological virtues, faith, hope, and love, are divinely inspired 
{ virtutes infusae) and lead to Supernatural bliss. Our will is 
•not compelled. * It is subject to a moral necessity which does 
not destroy its freedom : our choice depends on ourselves. 
Here we have the notion of obligation, but St.* Thsinas hastens 
to add that we can do nothing of ourselves. We need the 
grace of God and His assistance even for the practice of the 
natural virtues, and still more if we are to share in perfect 
bliss, which isjthe vision of God {Visio divinae essentiae). 

Mysticism sprang naturally from the depth and ardour of 
religious feeling in the Middle Ages. It \Yas a reaction 
againBt the abuse of logical formalism, and then, as always, 
resolved itself into the placing t>f feeling above reason, and 
of immediate intuition above discursive thought. “ The highest 
felicity,” says St. Bernard, “ is the mysterious flight of the soul 

# 
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■ to heaven, the sweet return from the domain , of the corporeal 
to the region of spirits, and fusion in God.” 

Hugo and Richard of St. Victor followed the pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in his Neo-Platonfsm?; they dis- 
tinguish contemplatio (the immediate intuition of truth) from 
cogitatio (sensuous knowledge) and from meditatio (discursive 
thought). As regards its object they taught that there are six 
Stages in contemplation, the lowest, in imaginatione et secundum 
imaginationem y consists ’ in contemplating divine beauty in the 
? beauty of the sensible world ; the • highest, supra rationem 
et praeter rationem * in penetrating into mysteries that are 
inaccessible to reason. From the psychological point of view 
there are three stages in contemplatio , of which the lowest is a 
dilatatio mentis ; the second an elevation, sublevatio mentis 
the third an alienation, alienatio mentis , an ecstasy in which, 
by suppressing all individual consciousness, we lose ourselves in 
God. Mediaeval mysticism finds its most poetic and most 
popular expression in the celebrated Imitation of Christ 

Descartes' JSmpiriq.il Ethics: the Soul Considered in its 
Relation to the Body ; The Life of the Soul ; Knowledge and Good- 
will. 

With Bacon and Descartes, Ethics as well as philosophy 
became more distinct from religion and more -independent of 
theology. There was a return to the traditions of antiquity, 
and an attempt was made to solve the problem of human destiny 
through reason alone. The Cartesian Rationalists sought to 
find the principles of virtue and happiness in* the knowledge 
of universal and, necessary laws, while the Empiricists would 
derive the Viiioie of morality from the observation of human 
nature, from such a fact, for example, as egoism or sympathy. It 
is to Kant that the merit belongs of having restored Ethics by 
fixing its principle elsewhere, and founding it wholly upon the 
idea of duty. , 

Descartes* conception of Ethics was that of the ancients. 
He endeavours. to define the Supreme Good which comprises 
felicity and virtue/ and, by proving that these two terms 
coincide, to reconcile Epicurus with Zeno. {Letter to the Queen 
of Sweden .) Descartes has two ethical systems, one of which 
leads to the other. The first is empirical and has to do with 
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the life of the soul in its relation tto the body, its object being 9 
• to free us from the passions and thereby make possible the life 
of* pure intelligence. The Becond, which ia based on good-will 
and knowledge, aims at an independent existence for the soul 
and a felioity attainable only througlf tys own efforts.. 

The human body is an automatic machine in which every- 
thing is explained by extension and the laws of motion. To 
this machine a soul is joined, 9 and what* was mechanical action* 
in' th£ body becomes passion in t^e soul. All the. passions 
(admiration, love, hate, etc./ are therefore merely an image of 
thp body and its internal movements reflected in the soul 
(see Yol. I, Ohap. VIII). Since self-possession, or the control 
of passion, is the condition of wisdom, it is clear that medical 
science is most important to the life of the soul; for what 
science could be more valuable than the one which, by 
enabling us to regulate the course of our animal spirits 
and to change their composition, would make us masters of 
our passions ? By # means of remedies properly proportioned, 
we should thus be able to prearrange and fix accurately the 
degrees of sadness, of joy or love. # 

“Descartes thought that nothing would be more certain to produce 
temporal felicity than a happy combination of medicine with mathematics” 
(Baillet, III, 5). And Descartes himself says, “the preservation of health 
is the first good, and the foundation of all other goods ; for our mind 
depends so mijch on bur temperament, and on the state of our bodily 
organs, that if it were possible to find any means by which men would 
become wiser and more ingenious than they have hitherto been, it is in 

cnedicine tlyit these means must be sought” {Disc, de la Mdth. 6th part). „ 

• • • 

Thus the first chapter of the Cartesian Ethics would be a 
system of hygiene, giving prescriptions that WoJIfl ensure to 
man complete mastery over Ms passions. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, Descartes was unable 
to formulate this therapeutic o£ the passions. It might 
seem, then, that we must remain the slaves of our bodies. 
But what appeared to be our ruin is in reality our salvation, 
for the relation between body and soul is a reciprocal relation. 
Hence certain passions (correlative modiffcations) must corre- 
spond in the body to the mental acts, and in this fact we 
perceive a means of making ourselves free. For if the soul is 
free, and if everything that takes place in it affects the body. 
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' then, by directing and regulating the soul, 'it is possible to 
regulate the body. Medicine enabled us to attack the bo # dy ' 
directly, to fight against the passions by physical means ; but 
through the indirect action of the soul we recover 'possession of 
ourselves. It is true that the soul is only capable of acting on 
itself, but by calling up such and such a thought and 
dwelling on it, it may, firstly, suspend the atfbion which 
would ensue from the passion (Pass. 146); secondly, it ' 
may alter the motion ef the small gland * which 'is its 
seat and give a new direction to' the animal spirits, and 
produce thereby In itself a different or even a contrary 
passion (Pass. I, 45) ; thirdly, the soul may sometimes do yet 
more, for, without altering the action of the gland, it may 
through habit associate with this atftion thoughts which 
it has had the strength to dwell on while the action lasted. 

“ The connection between our minds and our bodies is of 
such a nature that when we have once associated a certain 
bodily action with a certain thought, the tone never presents 
itself without the other ” (Pass. II, 136). 

Through habit, therefore, we are able to change the natural 
order of the passions and invert the relations between the 
physical and moral life. We may act in such a way that to ♦ 
the motions of the pineal gjand, instead of the passions which 
would naturally correspond to them, thqre Snay correspond 
quite opposite thoughts, calculated to make us 'behave in a 
manner befitting rational, independent beings. Thus, since we 
cannot act mechanically on the mechanism of the body, wq 
have recourse to artifice and ingenuity (Pass. I, 47). In this 
way we find a 'moral equivalent to medicine, and a moral 
hygiene is substituted for a physical; the indirect action of 
the soul takes the place of the "direct action of medicine. 

The soul, though joined to the body, is distinct from it, and 
has its own separate life.* "It may enjoy pleasures apart' 
from the body” (Pass. Ill, 212). By controlling the passions 
it separates itself from the body, and recovers its true 
nature, which ib to ,be free and to depend only on itself and 
on its thoughts. * Thus njoral hygiene leads up to true 
morality, which is the science of the Supreme Good. What 
then is the Good which is to give at once happiness and 
virtue ? 
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“It consists in the determined will to do right, and in the contentment . 
which such a will produces. Not only is our free will in itself our highest 
possession, inasmuch as it makes us in a manner like to God, and seems to 
exempt us from^beidg subject to Him, the proper use of it being con- 
sequently the greatest among goods ; but it is also the good that belongs to 
us most especially and is for us the most iifijDortant. From this it follows 
that it is only from our free will that our highest satisfactions can 
proceed ” (letter to the Queen of Sweden ). “ It is not necessary that our 

reason should be never mistaken, it is enough if our conscience tells us 
that \ge have glways had 'sufficidbt fi mines/ and virtue to execute all 
those things which we have judged to bs the best ; and thus virtue alone 
suffices to give us contentment in this life ” ( Letter to Princess Elizabeth , 
1st ^May, 1645). • 

Having, like Kant later an, placed the end of man in the 
9 goo& will, Descartes then seems to contradict himself, and, 
following Socrates and Plato, to make everything depend on 
the intellect. 

* 

“ When our virtue is not sufficiently enlightened by the understanding 
it may be false, and in this case the contentment which it brings is not 
real and secure. MAi’b highest happiness depends on the right use of 
reason, and consequently the study that leads to its acquisition is the 
most useful occupation he can have, as it is also, without doubt, the most 
agreeable and the most delightful ” ( Letter to tfe Princess Elizabeth, May, 
1645). How can this be doubted when we remember that “we have only 
to judge rightly, and to judge as correctly as possible, in order to acquire 
all the virtues a#d all the advantages «and goods attainable ? ” (Disc, do la 
Mdtkode , 3rd part). •“ Omnis peccans est ignoram . If our understanding 
never represented to the will as good the things that are the contrary, 
the vflll could never be mistaken in its choice ” (Letter, April, 1637). 

' This being the case, the ethical problem takes the form of a 
scientific problem, . We must* not consent to pursue pleasures 
that we perceive confusedly, we must not qficqjit a thing as 
.good unless we see plainly that it is so ; in a word, we must 
be on our guard Against confused ideas, and be guided only by 
those that are clear. The problem then is how to determine 
the order of perfections, how to fhake a science of the different 
kinds of good, and of their relative value. But Descartes 
never constructed such a science.* He was content to show 
that passion exaggerates the worth of the pleasures it seeks, 
i and to lay down this general* rule : Pleasures of the mind 
which depend on ourselves, so far surpass those of the body 
that they alone are sufficient to our happiness. Science being 
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, incapable of entering into particulars, cannot take the place of 
conscience ; each one of us ’has independently to strive after , 
the best, which, like the true, is apprehended on evidence. 
And since life allows no delays we must be content to possess 
a good will. We have seen that Descartes leads us ,frOm good 
will to right reason, rind now, from right reason, we find 
ourselves thrown back on good will. . - 

But the contradiction is only apparent, for knowledge is 
closely connected with freedom, Bince judgment is a voluntary 
act, and tb affirm or to denjjr is to will- Knowledge both pre- 
supposes and flows ^from freedom. I owe the truth to myself, 
and am to a certain extent responsible for my errors. Ttie 
Supreme Good is good will, which alone depends on ourselves ; 
but good will is nothing else than the w # ill “ to make the best, 
possible use of our minds in order to know what to do and 
what to avoid on every occasion in life ” {Letter to the 
Princess Elizabeth , 1st May, 1645). Good will is our most 
precious possession; it justifies our actions abundantly to 
ourselves and before God, and it insures to us inward content- 
ment ; but only through the intellect is true wisdom attained. 
Wisdom implies knowledge. Wisdom should be our ideal, which 
it is the duty of every man to get as near to as possible ; and 
the inward satisfaction which comes from this striving after 
the best constitutes our happiness. 

This would appear to be a solution of the ethical problem. 
But may not the vicissitudes of life throw the soul back o again 
into the bondage of pain ? Man lives in a world in which 
events occur over which he has no ^control ; Jiow can it be 4 
said that he depends on himself alone ? * Descartes tries to 
eliminate su<A> unforeseen events from the problem of life, by 
considering man in his relation 0 to the world and to God. 
Let us remember, he says, that everything in the universe 
happens mechanically, according to inflexible laws, and we shall 
endeavour to change the nature of our desires rather than the 
order of the world. Fortune is “ merely a*chimera, bom of an 
error in our understanding” (Pass. II, 145). If we were once 
convinced that when we have done all that lies in our power the 
advantages we do no£ possess Are all equally beyond our reach, 

" we should no more desire health, when ill, or freedom, when 
in prison, than we now do bodies as incorruptible as diamonds, 
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or wings with vjhich to fly like # birds * {Disc, dela Mtth , 3rd* 
part). The consciousness of a universal necessity delivers us 
from all superfluous regrets or desires. , 

But as evil "exists none the less for being necessary, this 
submission to the laws of the unwerse resembles a defeat. 
There would appear to be something which evades the good and 
the intelligible. Yes, if we forget that everything depends on 
God, that everything is arranged by % His Providence. We 
cannot penetiate into the ways of God, but we know that 
they express the highest perfection ; and when we have acted 
as we thought best, this knowledge should, make us feel con- 
tent, whatever our fate may be. 

“The true object of love being perfection, when we lift up our minds to 
^consider God as He is, vr€ feel ourselves naturally so strongly disposed to 
love Him that we derive joy even from our afflictions, remembering that, 
in all that happens to us His will is fulfilled” ( Letter to the Princess 
Elizabeth , 13th June, 1645). “ Thus it is that wan, uniting his will to that 
of God, loves Him in so perfect a manner as to desire nothing more in 
this world but that tlft will of God be done. Consequently, he no longer 
fears either death, or pain, or disgrace, knowing^ that nothing can befall 
him that has not been appointed by God, and he has so great a love for 
the divine ordinance, he deems it so just and so necessary, he knows 
himself to be so dependent on it, that even when he is expecting death or 
some other evil, if the impossible were to happen, and he found he had 
the power to alter this decree, he woflld not have the desire to do so ” 

( Letter to M. Chanut ). • 

Having thus fused our will, with that of God, we participate 
in His omnipotence, and nothing occurs without our willing 
it. Happiness is the xefward *of virtue; and man’s supreme 
good depends on man himself. • ^ 

“ It is certain that if a man whft is well born, in good health, and in 
want of nothing, at the same time is as wise and virtuous as another who 
is poor, unhealthy, and deformed, he may enjoy a more complete content- 
ment than the poor man. Nevertheless" as a small vessel may be as full 
as a large one, though containing less liquid, so also, taking the content- 
ment of each individual to lie in the fulness and satisfaction of his desires, 
I have no doubt that, when these are regulated Recording to reason, the 
poorest man and the least favoured by fortune* and nature may be as 
entirely content and satisfied as otter men” (. Letter to the Princess 
Elizabeth) 1st May, 1645). “By the internal felicity which good will 
of itself produces, we may hinder all the evils that come from without 
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however great, from going any deeper into our souls than does the 
sadness excited by actors when they represent, some tragic event” 

{Letter to the Princess Elizabeth , March, 1646). - 4 , 

, ( 

life’s external order' may be disturbed by accidents, but not 
the inward harmony of the soul ; for accidents are neoessary, and 
since they are part of Gfod’s purpose, we should not only accept 
but desire them. .Hence nothing can happen that is contrary 
to our desire. To make our will and our understanding one ' 
with the will and understanding of God — in thirties the whole 
of morality. » 

In this way, then, our soul, which was at first threatened wjth 
bondage, becomes free; the passions which it experiences are no 
longer the expression of the affections of the body; its love being 
no longer the effect of the course of the, animal spirits, is bom 
of an act of judgment which disposes the soul to become attached 
in will to the things that it deems good (Pass. II, 79). Its joys, 
which are purely intellectual, spring from its own activity 
alone. Not only is the soul no longer t^e expression of the 
body, but their relations are reversed. It is now the body that 
expresses the soul by its movements, and becomes its slave. 
There is a passion that corresponds to virtue — true nobility, 
which causes a man to form as high an opinion of himself , 
as he legitimately can. Nobility is the bodily expression of 
virtue. It consists of right notions and principles of morality, 
enforced by the action of the animal Bpirits. fc Even* that highest, 
most spiritual kind of love, the love of God, may t»ecome 
a passion, and affect the course of the spirits. Thus the soul 
is its own mistress because jts thoughts depend* on itself 
alone, and it is mistress of the body ‘because the body is 
the expressfcnr-of the soul, and only gives, back to it, under 
the form of passions, its own act® and thoughts. Finally, the 
soul is mistress of the world because it is united to God by 
love, and participates, therefore, in His will and sovereign 
power. 

Afalebranche : Patios of Perfection; Love of the Universal 
Order. • * 

A science of goods and eff their relative value remained a 
desideratum in the ethical system of Descartes, who contented 
himself with saying that the Good, as well as the True, is dis- 
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covered by the light of evidence* Malebranche in his Ethics 
’ develops this idea, which was merely suggested by Descartes. 
Tfiere are two # ki»ds of relation between things: a relation of 
magnitude and a relation of perfection. The former has to do 
with truth, the latter with ofder; the former bears on pure 
science, the latter on Ethics. 

If the human intellect, fashioned diversely by custom and 
education, and different at different periods, is able to discover thifi 
immutable oilier, it is because therg is !n it a divine impersonal 
element, namely, reason, ttlte Eternal Word by which all minds 
aije^ united. Season is the Divine voice spsaking in us, and he 
who listens not to it falls into error and disorder. “ He who 
values his horse more than his coachman, and he who thinks 
*that a stone has in itself a greater worth than a fly or the 
smallest organism, does not perceive what perhaps he imagines 
himself to perceive; for it is not universal reason, but individual 
reason, that leads him to judge things so ” {Morale, I, i, 13). 

Again, it is because universal reason is not followed that 
morality differs in different countries and at different periods. 

“ Thus with the Germans it is virtuous to be able to drink. One can 
have no intercourse with them if one does not get drunk. It is not 
reason but wine that binds society together, and makes settlements and 
contracts ” ( Morale , I, ii, 7). 

• 

Love of the oilier in things is the only virtue. Actions 
that are merely in conformity with this order, namely, duties 
(the Ica&nKovra df the Stoics), are to be distinguished from 
• those wljich are inspired, by* the love of this order, namely, 
virtues. * * 

a 

“ We must not, owing to the agreement betweei^Ww terms, confuse 
virtues with duties. Mon are Received by this. Some there are who 
imagine that they are following virtue when they only follow the natural 
inclination which they have to fulfil certain duties ; and as they are by no 
means led by reason, they are in fact excessively vicious the while they 
imagine themselves heroes of virtue ” ( Morale , I, ii, 6).' “ He who gives 
his fortune to the poor, either through vanity or natural compassion, is 
not liberal, because he is not led by reason ; and his action is not inspired 
by love of the order of things, but is the resuft of pride or of a merely 
natural tendency” [Ibid. § i). # 

Virtue, therefore, is more than submission pure and simple 
to the order of things. It is submission through love 
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of this order. It is, moreover, not an actual and momentary 
obedience, but one that is continuous and has grown into a 
habit. “ Virtue is 6- habitual, free, and dominating love of fhe 
immutable order ” {Ibid. I, iii, 20). <! ° 

. To love this order is to love beings and things in proportion 
to their perfection, and 1 " is therefore, in the first place, to love 
God, Who is absolute perfection, above all things; and, 
secondly, to love all other things only; according to their rela-- 
tion to God ; or, better 0 still, to love only God in' them, that is 
to say, the perfection in them which makes them worthy of 
love. The love of ..order is therefore union with God, by con- 
formity of mind and will. 

As God necessarily loves order and all things according to 
this order, He loves Himself above everything, and next to 
Himself His creatures, in so far as He finds Himself in them, 
that is to say, according to the degree of being and perfection 
which they possess. There are two kinds of love, the one 
kindness or esteem, the other the love of, union. The first 
consists in loving things only in so far as they are lovable ; the 
latter consists in giving oneself wholly, without reserve, to the 
l>eloved object, or, in a word, in uniting oneself with it {Ibid. I, 
iii, 8). God alone deserves to be loved in this way, because 
He is perfection. He is the Good in itself, and He alone also 
is the efficient cause of all th'e actions of His creatures. It is 
therefore in Him only that we must love Ills creatures. It is 
according to His will and His law that we must measure out 
to them the love which is benevolence. 

This is the principle that goyerns .practical Tmoralfty. ■ The 
law of God and of all things in Him is the sovereign rule of 
conduct, as^vkiian in God is the law of knowledge. Mah 
should only love in himself that nvhich makes him worthy of 
love in the eyes of God. Reason is God present in us. We 
are the temples in which His wisdom dwells, and in which He 
desires to be adored. Wo should fight against everything in 
us that is an obstacle to reason — against the senses, the 
imagination, the passions {Ibid. II, xi, xii, xiii). The 
cultivation of reason is homage rendered to God. Attention 
is a natural prayer, by means *of which we receive illumination 
from reason. “ Strength and freedom of mind, which consist 
in being disposed to seek and follow truth, and to accept it 
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solely on evidence, are virtues and cardinal virtues” (Ibid. 

.1, vi, 5). 

Social morality *is inspired by the same spirit as private 
morality. Guiflove for others must be regulated by their 
relation to* God. The sovereign is the man among all others 
who has the highest place in our esteem, because he is nothing 
less than the representative of God on earth. In his presence, 

• not only our bodies but ,our ipinds shoyld be bowed down in 
reverence. .We must humble oursdlves and respect the 
greatness and majesty of •God in the power of the prince 
(Ibid. II, ix, 2). But the lowest among men is ako worthy 
of ottr goodwill and our esteem. 

u We must not only respect and show respect to the lowest among men, 
find to the poor, but also «to sinners and to those who commit the worst 
crimes. Their lives are abominable, their conduct is contemptible, but 
their persons are still deserving of respect ” (Ibid. II, vii, 4). 

And this is because they have never ceased to be the temples 
of Jesus Christ ani to form with us part of an eternal society 
in God. Even the child should be to his parents an object of 
respect, no less than of affection. He should not be governed 
by force, but his feeble reason should be led by gentle 

• persuasion. 

“ Let no father imagine, that as ap father, he has an absolute and 
independent authority over his son. He only is a father through the 
efficacy of God?s power, and he should only govern according to His law ” 
(Ibid. H, x, 18). . 

• 

' Thus all duties have^ their principle in the love of God, 
which is the only. virtue, though it takes various forms 
corresponding exactly with our various duties. 

• 

Spinoza ; Determinism; There is no Absolute Good or Evil ; 
The Good for Man ; Theory of Goods ; Bondage and Freedom. 
Spinoza a Utilitarian and Mystic. • 

The consciousness of a universal necessity which is only one 
element, or moment, in the Ethics of Descartes, is the first 
principle and the end of morality with *Spinoza, who makes 
no distinction between this consciousness and the love of God. 
In tins as in other respects Spinoza’s doctrine is Cartesianism 
made logical, simplified, and impoverished. It is remarkable 
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that the principal work of f Spinoza should^ be a theory of 
Ethics, seeing that he denies both freedom and the existence 
of good and evil. Human actions, according to him, ere 
governed by an inflexible mechanism. The belief in free will 
is an illusion and a folly. Indignation against the. wicked, is 
childishness. A madnufn is no more bound to live according 
to the dictates of reason than the cat is bound to Jive accord- 
ing to the laws of a lion's nature (Theol. Pol . Ch. XVI). 

But if we are necessarily subject to the laws $f our nature, 
may we not lay the blame of ' our , sins and misfortunes on 
God ? No. r * 

“Men are in God’s power as clay is in the hands of the potter, who from 
the same lump makes vessels some to honour some to dishonour ” {Rom. 
IX, 21). “No one can bring a complaint against God for having given 
him a weak nature or infirm spirit. A circle might as well complain 
to God of not being endowed with the properties of a sphere, or a child 
who is tortured, say, with stone, for not being given a healthy body, as 
a man of feeble spirit because God has denied to him fortitude and the 
true knowledge and love of the Deity, or because he is endowed with 
so weak a nature that he cannot check or moderate his desires ” {Letters to 
Oldenburg , 23 and 25). » 

To desire things to be otherwise than they are, to chafe 
against nature, is to fail to recognize that all that is is neces- 
sary, and is of necessity that which it is. 

On the other hand, that wfiich is necessary cannot fail to be 
good, and, from the ethical point of view, necessity should be 
called God, Providence, or Wisdom. Thus every event is 
justified by the very fact of its •occurrence which is in imme- 
diate connection with the supreme necessity. *The distinction 
between good and evil has no absolute 'value : “ For we all 
admire in animate qualities which we regard with dislike and 
aversion in men, such as the pugAacity of bges, the jealousy of 
doves” ( Letter to Blyenhergh ). The moral sanction is not 
founded on responsibility, bu£ is a consequence of the necessary, 
fixed order of things. « 

M He who goes mad from the bite of a dog is assuredly excusable, yet 
he is rightly suffocated.^ Lastly, he who cannot govern his desires and 
keep them in check from fear of the laws, though his weakness may 
be excusable, cannot, nevertheless, enjoy either peace of soul or the 
knowledge and love of God, but necessarily perishes” {Letter to 
Oldenburg , 25). » 
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In one. sense, therefore, there is, for Spinoza neither good nor 
, evil ; but it does not follow that because the same explanation 
sefves for all things, all things are to be regarded as identical 
or equaL Totd escpliquer n’est pas tout confondre. There 
are things that may be called good «r useful, bad or harmful, 
according as they increase or diminish our perfection, that is to 
say, according as they. bring us nearer to God or lead us 
• further away from Him. # Thus, in so faj as we perceive that a* 
thing affects us with pleasure or sorrow we call it good or evil 
( Ethics IV, Prop. viii). Pantheism, which justifies the'existence 
of aU things, is careful not to despise the lower kinds 
of good. 

“Therefore to make use of what comes in our way and to enjoy it as 
^nuch as possible (not to the point of satiety, for that would not be enjoy- 
ment) is the part of a wise man. 1 say it is the part of a wise man to 
refresh and recreate himself with moderate and pleasant food and drink, 
and also with perfumes, .with the soft beauty of growing plants, with 
dress and with music, with many sports, with theatres and the like, such 
as every man may msAce use of without injury to his neighbour” (Ibid. 
Prop. XIV, note). 

Joy is good, the gloomy meditations of the mystic are 
foolishness. “A free man thinks of nothing less than of 
death ; and his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of 
life” (Ibid. Prop. XLVII). While he approves all kinds of 
pleasure, Spjnoza does not omit to determine the value of each 
one in particular, and to give it a place according to its utility 
or, wfiat comes to the same •thing, according tu its degree of 
' being or perfection. “ There is no small difference between the 
joy which actuates, say, a drunkard, and the jo y possessed by a 
philosopher” (Ibid. Ill, Prop. LVII, note). Injhw-way Spinoza 
establishes a dialectic, or a hierarchy of goods. 

The good is freedom, evil is bondage, and the degrees of 
perfection are indicated by the degrees of freedom. Bondage 
means subjection to the passions, or life according to appetite. 
Appetite, being connected with the imagination and the senses, 
has for its object the goods that are present, trivial, and 
fleeting. The man who yields to these is swayed by inadequate 
and confused ideas. Freedom, *n the other hand, consists in 
living under the dominion of reason, which conceives things 
under the form of eternity (sub specie aetcmitatis) and is attracted 
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by future goods as well as <by those which <are present and 
immediate. Reason makes known to each one what is in con- 
formity to his natupe and useful to him. rLastly, reason Ifas 
for its object an imperishable good, namely, knowledge, and more 
especially knowledge of the eternal truths. But Spinoza can 
only show us the means' by which man becomes free, that is, 
knowledge ; we cannot make ourselves free, we only* know how 
freedom comes to us. , { 

«• . * • 

“ An emotion which is a passron ceases to be a passion as soon as we 

form a clear and distinct idea thereof” ( EMcd , Y, Prop. III). “ An emotion, 
therefore, becomes more under our control, and the mind is less passive € in 
respect to it, in proportion as it is more known to us” {Ibid. Coroll). u But 
what is it to know things if not to understand their necessity ? The mind 
has greater power over the emotions and is less subject thereto in so far # 
as it understands all things as necessary ” {Ibid. Prop. VI). 

In governing our passions we make our desires as well as 
our thoughts conform to the order of the universe. Freedom 
is the identification of ourselves with the universal necessity, 
for we become free through knowledge, and knowledge is 
participation in Being, and as there is only one Being, with 
the necessary Being. 

With Spinoza, as with Parmenides and Plato, thought is 
identical with its object; so that, in so far as it possesses know- 
ledge of eternal truth, the mihd is itself eternal, and in so far 
as it extends this knowledge it also increases its share of 
immortality. In like manner, to know God is to participate 
in His essence ; and if man, haying reached the term of his 
moral development, is truly free, it, is because, being then 
united to God by ^intellectual intuition, he^ is himself God, and 
forms part frf**4ic supreme necessity, which is called freedom 
because it develops only according* to the law of its own nature. 
Freedom for man consists, therefore, in being one with God, 
with the Being, that is, who, considered as He is in Himself, is 
to be called necessary, bu\ considered in His relation to other 
things, which are merely the modes of His activity,, is to be 
called free. 

Spinoza liked to 1 join together contrary terms, such as * 
freedom and necessity. Following his example, one may say of 
him that he was at the same time, and without inconsistency, 
both a utilitarian and a mystic ; for he gives as the principle of 
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hia Efchifcs now tha tendency of a being to persevere and to perfect 
•himself in his being — the love of self; now the intellectual love 
of Clod. The reason of this is that to him# these two kinds of 
love are only* one. It is the nature of man to know, and the 
object of knowledge is Being in all it^ degrees and in all its 
forms, but principally in its highest form, which is the Eternal 
and the Divine. “ Hencp the mind’s greatest good is the know- 
ledge of God, and the mind’s highest virtue is to know God ” 
IY, Prcfp. XXVIll). But to know (Jpd is to love Him, for love 
is nothing else than joy ac&dhipanied by the idea of its object. 
Aggin, to love God is to love one s self, and to love one’s self 
the more according as one is in a manner mor£ fully one’s self ; 
since he who has reached the term of knowledge has also 
reached the highest development of his own nature. ThuB the 
love of self leads to the lo\e of God, and the love of God is 
only a higher form of self-love. 

But having described’ the Ethical theory 'of Spinoza as a higher 
kind of Utilitarianism, we must now, with apparent self-contra- 
diction, show that from another point of view his system is 
characterized by a noble disinterestedness. * For he repudiates 
as servile the virtue that is based merely on the fear of hell or 
# on the hope of another life. He cannot adequately express his 
contempt lor the common opinion according to which “ piety, 
religion, and generally all things attributable to lirmness of mind 
are burdens which ‘after death men hope to lay aside ” (V, 
Prop. 2^LI, note). What an insult to morality is this shameful 
fear of the tortures of Hell, whieh makes so many unfortunate 
men bear the “ Crushing burden of piety ! ” and how much 
nobler and more pure, According to Spinoza, is tbe notion which 
he would have us form of virtue ! “ Even if w<? <53 ‘not know 
that our mind is eternal, we should still consider as of primary 
importance piety and religion, and generally all things which 
we have* shown to be attributable to courage and high- 
mindedness ” (Y, XLI). Are we to understand by this that, 
like Kant, Spinoza regards virtue and happiness as antagonistic, 
so that the one requires the sacrifice of the other ? On the 
ettotraty, he holds that the all-wise necessity by which the 
world is governed has inseparably linked happiness with 
the life that is rational and free, and he finds man’s happiness 
in perfocfcicfti and virtue alone. 

. E 
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M Blessedness is not the reward t of virtue, but virfcu^ itself ; neither do 
we » rejoice therein because we control our lusts, but contrariwise, it is 
because we rejoice therein that we are able to control our lusts ” (V, XLII). 

To sum up: the happy life, the free, rational, or*dwine life — for 
all these terms correspond to the different points of view from 
which the one and the same thing may be considered — is the 
development of the human mind according to its special nature, 
its progress towards itSf end, namely, thf, knowledge and the love 
of God. . ' e • 

We have considered the human mind in its individual 
development only ;* but it has merely to obey the laws of its own 
nature in order to bo in harmony with other minds. Where 
morality prevails the rules of social life are observed. What 
divides men is their appetites, because these are directed 
towards objects which cannot be shared, as for example wealth. 
In setting the life of reason above the life of appetite, morality, 
although occupied solely with the perfection of the individual, 
serves by way of reaction the social inters!. Reason unites 
men : it is passion that divides them, for the object of reason 
is God, who gives ‘Himself to all without reserve, and com- 
municates Himself without losing Himself. Nay, it is in the 
nature of this Supreme Good, which is called the knowledge 
and the love of God, to grow, in a manner, by the common 
possession of it. 

“ This love towards God cannot be stained by the emotion of envy or 
jealousy : contrariwise it is the more fostered as we conceive % greater 
number of men to be joined to God by the same bond of love” (Part Y, 
Prop. XX). # • 

Thus the love of God is the binding force in social life, and 
therefore tTie principle on which the whole of morality depends 

Ethics of Leibnitz : The Sovereign Good ;* The Moral Instinct 
and Reason ; Nature and Grace ; Theory of Love, 

9 U 

Leibnitz, like Spinoza, and Malebran<jhe, regards perfection 
as the end of morality, and intelligence as the principle of per- 
fection. According to him, the fact that our actions are 
psychologically determined does not deprive them of their 
moral, character, any more *than the fact that our judgments 
are psychologically determined prevents them from being true 
or false. Just as we need logic for the direction of our under- 
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standing, so also do we* need an ethical system for the guidance 
of our will. The natural good of a' being consists in its 
perfection. 

“ All that elevated the soul I call 'perfection. Perfection consists in the 
force of action ; and as there is in every beingai certain force, the greater 
the force the higher and more free is its essence. Moreover, the greater 
a force is the more manifest ,is plurality in unity in it. Now the one in 
•the many is nothing else than harmony, and frorr^ harmony beauty springs, 
and beauty engenders love-” (Ueber die GliicfaeluihdU Erdmann’s Edn. 
p. 672). 

^fhe perfection of a rational being is measured by the sum 
of his distinct perceptions ( Letter to Wolff). Moral good is 
therefore the striving after knowledge, the cultivation of reason, 
tiie continuous progress from confused to distinct perceptions. 
Pleasure for a living being is nothing else than its consciousness 
of perfection, and perfection and happiness are identical tonus. 
Moral life is therefore “the continuous passage from a lesser to 
a greater perfection, and hence the progressive conquest of 
happiness. There is thus a foundation of good in the nature 
of the object itself, and it is the natural g|bod which becomes 
moral good when will is added. Bonum naturale quum est 
goluntarium est bonum morale (Jbid.). 

Nature of itself leads man to his end, that is, to happiness, 
for nature inclines us to pursue joy and avoid sorrow (New 
Essays , I, II, 1). Nftw joy is a sign of our free development 
and advancement towards perfection. Inclination to pleasure 
implies therefore a desire for perfection vaguely and confusedly 
felt, but rdhl and effectual ; and nature, whence this desire 
comes to us, is found to be virtually moral. So there exists 
further a general social instinct, an affection beffveen* the male 
and female, between father and children, “ which are part of 
this natural law, or this image of law, which, according to the 
Roman juris consults nature has taught the animals ” (Ibid. 9). 
lloes morality consist, then, in following Nature ? Rousseau’s 
doctrine was criticised in advance by Leibnitz. . Instinct, being 
entirely concerned with the present, is not a safe* guide. 

u For felicity is only a lasting joy ; •our inclination, however, does 
not tend to felicity proper, but to joy, that is to say, to the present. It is 
reason which prompts to future and enduring welfare” (Ibid. 3). 
Moreover, instinct is blind : “ the appetitions, called in the schools motus 
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primo primt , are like the natural tendency of the stone, which goes by the 
most direct, but not always fche best path towards the centre of the earth ; 
for it is not able to see beforehand that it will meet rocks, upon which 
it will break in pieces, while it would approach its «nd more directly 
if it had mind, and the means of turning aside from them. Thus it is 
that by going straight for, present pleasure we sometimes fall over the 
precipice of unhappiness” (fin'd. II, XX 1, 36). 

In short, instinct is confused perception, which Should make 
way for perception tltat is distinct. f , The impressions which 
nature has given us are only hel^js to reason, and should not 
take the place of reason. Jt is not enough for us that we are 
prompted to acts of humanity by instinct , or because it pleases us ; 
we must further be induced to do them by our reason and 
bemuse it is just (New Essays, I, II, 4). All these innate 
principles which we feel and approve eVen when we have n& 
proof of them, should be converted into fixed maxims, into 
distinct truths. 

Leibnitz is not one of those philosophers who see in 
instinct the enemy of reason: but lie reconciles them although 
he also distinguishes between them. The former belongs to 
every kind of soul, the latter is the privilege of spirits or 
rational souls. One leaves us in the physical realm of 
nature, the other admits us into the moral realm of grace.* 
Instinct has moral value only in so far as it leads to reason ; 
in the same way, nature is sanctified by preparing the way for 
grace, by contributing through its laws to thife triumph of 
justice. 1 

“ Wo should also notice here another harmony between *the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom 1 of grace ; that is, between God 
considered asjfche* architect of the mechanism of the universe, and God 
considered as monarch of the divine city of spirits” (Monadology, 87). 
“And therefor^ si ns, by the decree of nature and by virtue even of the 
mechanical structure of things, must carry their punishment with them, 
and in the same way good actions will obtain their rewards by 
mechanical ways through their relation to bodies, although this may not, 
and ought not always to happen immediately ” ([hid. 89). 

But the harmony between the two realms does not go so 
far as to make them identical ; God does not look in the same 
way on souls which are merely mirrors of the universe , “ and on 
spirits which are His own image” To the former, He is only 
“ what an inventor is to his machines ” ; to the latter, He is 
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“what* a prince# is t-o his subjects, or even a father to his 

* children ” ( Monadology , 84). Reason is infinitely higher than 
nature ; it brings *s nearer to God and in#a manner makes us 
participate in His creative power, for “ our soul is architectonic 
in its voluntary actions, and, discovering the sciences according 
to which God has regulated things ( pondere , mcnmra , numero , 
etc.) it imitates in its department and in the little world where 
it is permitted to exercise itself, what God does in the large* 
world ¥ ( Prirttiplcs of Nature and 9 Gracc, 14*). Again, reason 
makes us enter into a “ tfort of society with God,” and places 
ui^ under the laws of that perfect govermnent of spirits in 
which no good action goes unrewarded, and no wicked action 
unpunished, 

• Finally, reason is b#th the Absolut* 1 Good and our individual 
good. Reason constitutes our essence, and morality, whoso 
object is the development of our individual perfection, is the 
same thing as the cultivation of reason in us. Wc shall have 
reached moral perfection when our soul has risen to distinct 
perception, for the violent desires of blind passion will always 
have less force than the persuasive swefltness of enlightened 
reason. 

“ If a truth has no effect on the mind it is because it has not been given 
the degree of distinctness of which it is capable. In spite of appearances 
truth is the strongest thing in the world, provided we are not content to 
consider it fropi the ofttside and merely to call it by its name, but pene- 
trate into its recesses and perceive distinctly the logic and harmony 

contained in it” (Erdmann’s Edn. 269, a). 

• 

The more our reasop is developed, and the further it 
extends, the more also will it unite itself .with all that is. 
Like every other monad, our mind is a mirror of* the universe. 
The more it becomes conscious of its own true nature, the 
more also will it become conscious of its relation to other 
beings. Hence according as it advances towards perfection 
it rejoices more and more in the perfection and the joy of 
other beings. In other words, the more perfect it becomes, the 
more it loves. To love or to cherish, is to* rejoice in the 
happiness of others, or what comes to the’jsame thing, it is to 
make the happiness of another one’s own. Amare sive 
diiigere est felicitate alterius delectare, vel quod eodem redit,felieita- 
tem alienam adscbscere in suarn (De notione jur. et just. Erdm. 
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p. 118). Love is disinterested, since we ijeel the happiness 
ot him whom we love as our own, and consequently we, 
enjoy his happinesp directly, without thinking of any ulterior 
advantage. This love is at first bestowed on* other men, for 
nothing is more natural to us than to take part in their perfec- 
tion and their joy, lint # it is in God that love finds its supreme 
object. The love of God is disinterested, for it is caused by 
' no sensible attraction, and at the saiqe time it is our greatest « 
good, our nearest in'cerest, for God is our *good and our 
perfection. c . 

“God being the most perfect, and the most happy, and consequently 
the most lovable of substances, and truly pure love consisting in the state 
which finds pleasure in the perfections and happiness of the beloved 
object, this love ought to give us the greatest pleasure of which we ar6 
capable, when Gud is its object . , . from the present time on, the law of 
God makes us enjoy a foretaste of future felicity ... it gives us perfect 
confidence in the goodness of our Author and Master, producing a true 
tranquillity of mind, not like the Stoics, who force themselves to patience, 
but by a present content which assures us a futur^ happiness” (Principles 
of Nature • tv (1 Grace* §§ 16, 18). 

To love God is to rise to the comprehension of His goodness, 
to understand that the world, being governed by Him, cannot 
be anything but good ; that it is at least the best of all possible 
work Is ; and if order lias dot at the present moment been 
realized, everything must finally result fol* the \vell being of 
the good, that is of those who are not discontented in this great 
State, who having done thejr duty, trust in Providence 
(Monadology, 90). Underlying the qthieal system erf Leibnitz 
we recognize his metaphysical optimism. In declaring that 
life is good; te^only gives expression to the general thesis of 
which his whole ethical system* is the proof. Life is good 
because everything in it has its reason, because, as we have 
seen, nature, passion, and the senses, rightly viewed, are not 
contrary nor even foreigji to morality, because the individual 
good, the oltceiov epyov of Aristotle, is not ki conflict with the 
Absolute Good of which Plato speaks, because enlightened 
egoism finds its ov^fi advantage in love, because happiness is 
not in reality distinct from perfection ; in short, because every- 
where we find harmony, that is to say, the regular progress of 
all things towards good, towards supreme happiness. 
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Utilitarian Systems, Hobbes: Individual Interest . Hcivctius : 

# Agreement between Individual and General Interest , 

•All the Cartesians looked for the priitpiple of virtue and 
happiness in. reason. With them, the supreme good consists in 
knowledge of the Absolute, whifcli unites us to God, and makes 
our will one with His. The Empirics thought to find in some 
particular fact, such as the love of pleasure, or the moral 

• instinct, or sympathy, the principle whiph, when followed out,' 
suffices for the organization of private aftid social life. t Hobbes 
lays down clearly the principle of utilitarianism, and from it 
deduces with the utmost rigour his mail* dogmas. Sensa- 
tion he declares to be the criterion of good. Hence the good 
is pleasure, and pleasure is a motion “ helping vital actiou ” 
JJucundum a juvando ), a motion whicli appears in conscious- 
ness under the form of desire. The value of things is 
measured by the desire they engender, and their comparative 
excellence by the intensity of this desire. Again, it is in 
desire and not in possession that the good lies. In a general 
way pleasure does not consist “ in the repose of a mind 
satisfied,” but “ in a continual progress of •the desire from one 

. object to another, the attaining to the former being still but 
t the way to the latter.” Actual pleasure is the never-ceasing 
renewal of desire in us. Thus Hobbes returns to the Cyrenaie 
doctrine: Pleasure lies in motion, "it is motion itself. Jionorum 
maximun ad% fines Semper ulteriores minime iwpedita protjressio . 
As h<j recognized no other good hut the physical pleasure 
which results from the laws .of life, or rather, which is life 
itself, he fnight^mve saicLof pleasure what ho said of life, that 
it is a perpetual motion which, when it canpot advance in a 
straight line, becomes a circular motion. ** • 

But Hobbes takes a higher point of view than Aristippus, 
for, instead of accepting the present pleasure just as it comes, 
he takes into consideration the gotjel and evil resulting from it, 
and ho teaches that conduct should regulated with a view 
to the useful. For a thing may not in itself be good which 
yet becomes so because it is conducive to happiness. Thus 
power may in itself not be delightful, but\it has the effect of 
making others peaceably disposed towards us ; it protects us 
against envy and malice ; it compels respect ; it wins for us 
good will and love, and all these advantages make it desirable 
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and good. In the same way, human society v which was in the 
beginning merely a .state of helium omnium contra omnes„ 
becomes, when for the blind pursuit of pleasure is substituted •the 
intelligent pursuit of the useful, a state of peace c and order in 
which the individual in return »for his independence, which he 
has forfeited, obtains 5n advantage that is much more real, 
namely, security. Inasmuch as it saves us from J/he miseries 
'of a state of nature, society is advantageous and useful, and* 
therefore good. * « ' # 

At the same time, the interest by which, according to 
Hobbes, our actions should be guided, is always individual 
interest — homo homini lupus ; and the instinctive hatred which 
men hear to their fellow-creatures may be veiled by politeness 
and education but cannot be obliterated, and the proof of it ia 
the pleasure in backbiting that prevails in conversation (De 
Give . ., Pref.). lJut our hatred for others flows from self-love. 
As soon as they serve our interest they become lovable, and as 
man hates his fellowinen on account of the injury they have 
caused him, he may love them on account of the advantages he 
derives from them. * We may act benevolently towards others 
because it is an egoistical, and therefore a natural satisfaction 
to feci that we have the power to make not only our own 
happiness but that of others. Pity for others in their mis- 
fortunes is the fear we have? that the like calamity may befall 
ourselves. Finally, when w t o recognize tiie superiority of a 
person and bis power to injure us, it is right to honour him. 
Thus Hobbes is far from making benevolence arise out of self- 
love, like Beritham ; the general interest ham no importance 
in his eyes except in so far as it promotes the individual 
interest. doctrine is one of exclusive egoism. 

The doctrines of Helvetius w r erc at once a continuation and 
a contradiction of Hobbism. He adopteci the premisses of 
Hobbes and rejected all his conclusions. Self-love was the 
only rule he recognized. “The moral universe is as com- 
pletely subject to the laws of interest as the physical 
universe to the hrws of motion ” {De I’ Esprit, II, 2). But 
while to Hobbes the cause of division and hatred was the 
interest of the individual, Hfelvetius discovered, in the working 
of the laws of this interest, the principles of tolerance and of 
sympathy. 
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“ Men are not wicked, but they are # the slaves of their own in to vests 
{Ibid. Ch. IT, 5). Vfe must take them as they ai*e ; to be vexed bj the 
ejects of their self-love would be like complaining of an April shower. 

. . . Men are what \hey must be; all hatred df them is urijust; fools 
bring forth fblly as a wilding bears bitter' fruit . . . the humane man 
is he to whom the flight of another’s misfortune is unbearable, and who 
to escape from this sight is compelled, so to speak, to succour the 
unfortunate” 

« 

Benevolence is therefore t a matte* of nerves. He who 
acts ^rindly •thinks only of bis gwn relief. While obeying 
the dictates of his healt* he is ruled by his own interest. 

' Xhis interest may change so as to bring about alternately 
virtue and vice, and just as it inspires different courses of 
action, it also gives rise to contradictory opinions. In the 
1 eyes of him whom In? condemns a judge is always unjust, and 
in the opinion of him in whose favour he decides he is always 
just. Hence if morality did ,no move than prescribe regard 
to self-interest, there would be no certain rule for it. There 
are two paramount interests which conflict with one another: 
the individual, and the general interest. 

“Hence the maiu object of moralists should be to determine the proper 
use of rewards and punishments, and to discover how these can be employed 
in order to connect the personal with the general interest. This union 
is the supreme end which the science of Ethics should set before itself. 
If citizens could not attain their own happiness without at the same time 
furthering the public good, the only evildoers would be the madmen ; all 
men would be compelled to be virtuous, and the felicity of nations would 
be a Blessing bestowed upon them by moral science” (De VKsp. II, 22). 

Thus «HelveAius calls^ upon the law to assist morality. To 
expect men to practise altruism through disinterested good- 
will is only a dream of the mystics, who sefase* to see that 
self-interest is the only foroe by which the human machine is 
worked. Kofchiii^ less than the threats of the law are needed 
for the prevention through fear of every action contrary to the 
public good, and if it were not for the honour and esteem by 
which the public repays services rendered to it, heroism would 
disappear. But if morality cannot do without the support of 
the law, the law, on the other hand, must turn to morality for 
instruction. According to Hobbes, it is enough if the decrees of 
legislation are upheld by force, but Helvetius demands that these 
•decrees be further justified by reason, that is to say, that they 
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be always in accordance with the interests of the people (Be 
V Esprit, II, 17). Is not this, moreover, the surest way of 
causing force to l>v> on the side of the law? To sum tfpi 
according to Helve tius, self-interest demands a sanction for ail 
the rules of morality. This sanction acts by way of restraint 
or of opinion. “ Reward, punishment, honour, or disgrace being 
all in the dispensation of the legislator, are foiu* kinds of 
divinities by which he % uiay always promote the public good 99 
(Ibid. II, 22). The ‘sanction of opinion differs only in 
appearance from the legal sanction,* for the decisions of the 
former also represent the thought of the legislator, who, 
by education, directs and forms men’s consciences, and thus 
gives to morality its watchword. 

« * 

Ucnlhnm : Monti Arithmetic ; General Happiness. 

Benthain, who was a disciple of Hobbes and of Helvetius, 
and a jurist as well as a philosopher, gave by his profound 
analysis of the different kinds of pleasure, q, new development 
to utilitarianism, the principles of which he, moreover, applied 
to jurisprudence. The maxim, which according to him should 
he the starting point in our moral judgments, is derived from 
the consideration of the consequences of our actions. Those 
actions cannot he called good to which we are moved by a blind 
impulse of sympathy, but only those whose pleasurable conse- 
quences we know, that is to say, which we foresee will result in 
pleasure for us, or at least in more pleasure than pain. JThere 
is, it is true, says Bentham, a strange doctrine, called asceticism, 
which represents pleasme as an evil, .pain as ft good. There 
could not be a piore absurd paradox. Every pleasure, were 
it the most? Sbcvninablc pleasure of the vilest of criminals, 
is in itself good, and is bad only owing to a circumstance 
external and collateral to it, namely, the risk of painful 
consequences which it involves. Although all pleasures are 
good, they are not all gojd in the same degree, and in order 
to attain happiness, that is, the largest sum of pleasure possible, 
morality teaches us to make a choice between them, and to 
regulate this choice/aeeording to the quantity of happiness 
which each one represents. The determination of the compara- 
tive value of pleasures is the object of a science which Benthain 
hoped to found, and which he calls moral arithmetic . In this 
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science, pleasure^ are to be considered, in the first place, with 
• respect to intrinsic circumstances, which add to or diminish 
their value ; these are their intensity , # duration , certainty , 
propinquity „ fecundity, purity — a pure pleasure means, with 
Bentham, one that is not mixed with jwiin. His moral system, 
in quest of the greatest pleasure, chooses the one that 
correspond® to the best # combination of these divers, and often 
► contrary relations. Bujb it is not enqugh that one pleasure 
should in itaelf be preferable to # another, it must further 
appear to be so to him whe is pursuing it. Views of pleasure 
do actually differ, according to climate, temperament, age, sex, 
character, habits, the development of the mind, and in general 
all those things by which the emotions are modified. These 
♦elements also belong; to the data of the problems of moral 
arithmetic. 

Finally, the social consequences of our acts are, in Bentham’s 
view, those which it is right to consider most especially ; 
because the social interest outweighs individual interests, seeing 
that it embraces them all. Now, men seldom measure the 
social consequences of actions; in a theft wve only perceive the 
wrong that is done to the person robbed and indirectly to his 
, family; w t o do not notice the evil effect of the alarm caused by 
the crime, the yet greater evil which will result from the bad 
example ; still less do we suspect 'the disorganization of society 
which every, act contrary to the law tends to produce. But 
if, as f Bentham says, the individual interest blends with the 
general, if we are to adopt as *our ultimate ethical formula the 
greatest happiness of ttye greatest number, what a series of 
considerations, is involved in the smallest voluntary decision! 
For instance, private conduct is bound to be i* conformity with 
the law of political economy^ and Ethics then becomes a vast, 
complex science which embraces Sociology. In order to know 
our interest and to unake our actions conformable to it, 
it was found necessary to undertake f a psychological study of 
the emotions, and thence to deduce rules for the classification 
of pleasures; now we must further dive into the intricate 
mechanism of social interests into which fjie lesser interests of 
individuals are merged. # 

But among political sciences the science of Jurisprudence 
is the most closely connected with Ethics, The laws are 
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provisions made in order to ensure to citizens the greatest 
sum of hajfpinesK possible. Like the rules of morality they 
refer to tho interest, of all. Tt is their utility that constitutes 
their justice, and their degree of excellence is measured by the 
advantage which the public derives from them. The system 
of penalties inflicted by the law is justified by the same reason. 
All pain is indeed an evil, but this evil is less than that 
Which it is intended to prevent. While utilitarianism condemns 
as a useless suffering expiation pure and simple* which* Flato 
advocates in the name of justice, it approves the punishment 
which the magistrate dispenses not in order to satisfy a desire 
for vengeance, hut to prevent or to make less frequent the 
recurrence of guilty actions. Moreover, the pain of the 
punishment should be less than the pain, caused by the offence. 
The law is at once based upon and limited by utility. legislation 
serves the ends of morality by so combining the motives which 
should determine mens desires, as to make them tend to their 
greatest good. lhit the sphere of actipn of the law is 
narrower than that of morals, and this is the distinction 
between them : for iaws as a rule can do nothing to prevent 
either those had actions which are their own punishment, or 
those which opinion disapproves, or again those which religion 
condemns. That he may not waste his power in fighting 
abuses which lie is unable to prevent, the legislator in such 
cases should leave everything to custom, to the halvts and to the 
prevailing religion, all of which are precious auxiliaries, O whose 
support it is, moreover, liis interest to gain. In this practical 
and sensible advice we recognize the jurist whs, white building 
up an ethical system, has in view, above -all, the reform of the 
law. 

Morality of Sentiment : Moral Sense ; Mofal Instinct. Adam 
Smith : Sympathy. • 

The doctrine of inora], sentiments, in opposition to utilita- 
rianism, denies that there is only room in \he human mind for 
self-love, and takes the sentiment which is the exact opposite of 
self-love, namely sympathy, to he the guide of moral life. 
Shaftesbury {Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit), the first 
representative of this doctrine, discovered the existence of a 
moral sense which perceives the good and evil in actions, as 
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sight perceives ,, whiteness or blackness in objects. This 
• delicate sense finds more sweetness in the subtle joys* of 
self-sacrifice than m the brutal satisfactions of egoism. By 
trusting to » its guidance we shall find happiness without 
seeking it, in the practice of kindness* and disinterestedness. . 

This doctrine of Shaftesbury was developed by Hutcheson 
(Inquiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of Virtue: System 
’ of Moral Philosophy). He maintains that the Good and the? 
Beautiful are* immediately perceived by means of two special 
senses, which differ from sight and oilier senses only in that they 
arp internal. Laying down as a principle the pre-eminence of 
our moral sense, Hutcheson assigns to it the direction of our 
faculties. For the rest this sense is with him nothing else 
•than the instinct of benevolence. For he only values actions 
inspired by disinterestedness : and although he allows that some 
actions dictated by self-love are innocent and may be forgiven, 
he never calls them good. 

Hume’s ethical^ doctrine ( Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals) was original, but was at the same time connected 
with the preceding. He refers the perception and the pursuit 
of the good to an instinct. This instinct is not the instinct 
of self-love, which reveals to us our own good only, hut 
humanity, which is a “ feeling for the happiness of mankind.” 
According to Hume the good is equivalent to Die useful, 
not to the .private utility of the agents, but to utility in 
general. If our benevolent affections have a higher value than 
our selfish inclinations, it is’not by virtue of their intrinsic 
nature, but of ftheir greater utility ; for the former tend to the 
good of all men, whereas the latter aim only ijt the good of one 
individual. Private virtues have their own wovth^kml we rightly 
esteem skill and prudence, but benevolence and justice should 
be preferred to them, so that the lesser utility should not 
prevail over the greater. Hume'j doctrine would appear to be 
merely utilitarian like IJentham’s, J^ut the rule of universal 
happiness is given by him, not as the result of reason, but on 
the faith of an instinct, and in Ethics he would have us follow 
the promptings of the heart. It is feeling.that draws us to the 
general happiness, and it alone # can explain moral blame or 
approbation. 

The theory of moral sentiments appears in its most ingenious 
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form in the system of Adam- Smith, who founded the rules of 
conduct on the psychological laws of sympathy. By sympathy 
Adam Smith means the communication to our minds of all the 
feelings of others. He remarks, for instance, that it is impossible 
to witness the sufferings 'of others without being affected by 
the contagion of this suffering ; that we cannot hear a child's 
laughter, or watch the gambols of an, animal, without being 
instinctively moved to r take part in their frolics and games. 
Nature has thus joined* us, in a fellowship with Other men, so 
that their pleasures and their pains become our pleasures and 
pains. Nature has^so willed it, moreover, that this feeling of 
sympathy should not fail to bring pleasure, and it may be sought 
for its own charm. According to Adam Smith this fact in itself 
suffices as a foundation for morality. It might seem, it is true, 
that the mind must ho affected by the evil as well as by the 
good emotions of others, but this is not the case. The heart 
when it follows its natural inclinations is’ always drawn to the 
good. We are less moved by the passion , of a violent man 
than by the gentle and patient resignation of the victim of his 
rage; but if it is a* question of virtuous indignation caused 
by horror of vice, we are on the side of him who feels it, and 
not on the side of him who is the object of it. Speaking 
generally, the impulses of sympathy are always towards what 
we call morality, which is merely the expression of the laws of 
sympathy. Consequently the following may be laid down as a 
practical maxim : We should have only those sentimentg and 
should perform only those actions which ought to bring the 
approbation of our fellow-creatures and gain thtfir sympathy. 

But what is thp nature of the sympathy which we ought to 
deserve ? Whftt are its characteristics ? It should, in the first 
place, be pure. Those actions alone are absolutely good which 
excite in us an unreserved or unqualified sympathy. Those 
which leave a mixed impression may be regarded with suspicion. 
Adam Smith adds that thjg sympathy should be universal, it is 
not enough to win the admiration of a Mend, or of a small 
circle, we should deserve to be admired by all men. Some- 
times even we should* act in opposition to prejudice and face 
public censure, in order to obtain from posterity, which is 
the only equitable judge of conduct, a tardy but universal 
sympathy, and one that will last for ever. For the value of 
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our actions is in proportion to the amount of approbation we 
, obtain, and it should be our ambition to extend as far. as 
possible the circle of those who feel affection for us. Jouffroy 
sums up the, Ethics of Adam Smith thus: 

“ The goodness of an action is in ‘direct proportion to the approbation 
which it excites in other human beings, and the best actions are of such a 
nature as to ^ obtain the most pure and universal sympathy possible, in 
other words a sympathy unmixed with antipathy, and felt not only by 
a few ngen but py the whole of huihauity.” a 

If the actions of others did not sometimes excite in us sym- 
pathy and sometimes antipathy, we should ,have no conception 
of the moral value of our own actions. A man alone in the 
world would remain ignorant of good and evil, for it is after 
# vve have judged others that we judge ourselves. Experience 
has taught us wliat impressions our actions and our thoughts 
would make on others if they were known. Our imagination 
can always supply witnesses to our actions ; more than this, 
we are at once the spectators and the performers of our own 
actions, and we sympathize with our own sentiments as we 
should with those of others. If we observe our own actions 
as disinterested spectators, and if we grant them the same 
degree of approval as wc should to the actions of others, the 
approbation which we feel for ourselves will he equivalent to 
that of our fellow-creatures. Let each one of us then he an 
impartial spectator * of himself, and let him value the goodness 
of his actions according to the amount of sympathy that lie 
finds m his own heart for thelu. 

Adam •Smith’s critics Remark that after all he refers us to 
conscience. Never theless, even while he substitutes the im- 
partial spectator for the sympathy of men in general, Adam 
Smith extracts this second criterion from the first ; even what 
is called duty he # regards as born of sentiment, and the rules 
expressing it are only generalizations of particular decisions 
made by the sympathetic instinct (Jouffroy, loc. .cit). When 
the impartial spectator has once approved of certain con- 
duct, what use is there in consulting him in similar cases in 
the future ? We adhere to the rule whfijh embodies our past 
experience, and this is called aefing according to duty. Thus, 
although he practically substituted for sympathy the mile of 
duty, or, the decision of the impartial spectators, Adam Smith 
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still remains in theory true to his principle, for he derives 
both of these from sympathy. 

Kant, : Morality basal on the Idea of Duty ; Transition from 
the Form of the Law to its t Matter ; Autonomy of the Will . 

So far, as we have seen, philosophers have made morality 
rest on the notion of the Supreme Good, which includes both 
Virtue and happiness, Kant, while, recognizing that the 
highest good consists of these two elements, makes a dis- 
tinction between the Supreme Good) properly so called, and 
the moral good, r Morality implies absolute disinterested- 
ness, and it does not appeal to feeling; it imposes itself 
directly upon the will, and has therefore nothing to do with 
the idea of happiness. The Supreme. Good is only a 
desideratum. Morality implies, indeed, as its postulate , a 
future life which would permit of harmony between virtue 
and happiness, but this is the consummation of morality, not 
its foundation. In the second place, before Kant, philosophers 
treated the idea of law as subordinate to that of the Good. We 
should, they taught, aim at that which our reason reveals to 
us as our good. We are determined by a rational ideal, or 
an end that is consonant with our sensible nature. The 
originality of Kant’s ethical doctrine lies in his deduction 
of the notion of good from the notion of duty, in his deriva- 
tion of the contents of the law from the “form of the law. 
To him belongs the merit of having first given due clearness 
to the current notion of law or 'duty, and of having founded 
on this principle a new conception of tjhie moral* life. • 

The only thing, that can be called good without reservation 
is, Kant telte Us,«the Good Will. The best gifts of nature or 
fortune may prove useless, or even pernicious, but a will does 
not owe its goodness to the end it seeks. It is good in itself, 
and shines with its own splendour, like ft precious stone which 
derives none of its worth, from its utility. Nor is a volition 
good on account of the natural disposition by which it may 
be determined, .even if this be in itself good. An action, 
however praiseworthy, if it springs from a natural incli- 
nation or lively sympathy , 6 is, nevertheless, not a moral 
action. It may be worthy of praise; it is desirable that 
such actions should be encouraged; it may be a beautiful 
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action, but it is not morally good. The distinctive characteristic 
.of the good will does not lie in its end, nor in the merit of the 
wilt itself, but in #the principle according to which it acts, 
and in its region to this principle. Now this principle must 
not be drawn from feeling, but from* reason : it must not be 
material but formal ; otherwise, the principle would be identified 
with the egd, or with the motives of the action, and con- 
• sequently would still la6k the character of being moral. Finally, 
this principle «hould apply not only to* every human will, but 
to every rational being. .la a word, this principle is a priori , 
though it still belongs to practical, not to speculative reason. 
It is duty , which we shall now proceed to examine more 
closely. 

# If we were to imagine a will that is not necessarily governed 
by reason, but is divided, and alternately determined by formal 
principles and material motives, that is, by reason and by sensi- 
bility, such a will is not absolutely good. And, as it is not 
always or by nature, obedient to reason, the will is in a man- 
ner constrained, although only by an entirely moral necessity, 
to obey reason. This compulsion of the will by reason is what 
Kant calls an imperative. There are several kinds of impera- 
tives. Those which demand a certain action, not for the sake of 
the action itself, but for the result to be obtained through it, 
are hypothetical imperatives: for exaftiple, the prescriptions given 
by doctors to jcure the sick, or those of the poisoner to kill his 
victims, are all imperatives, but they are conditional or hypo- 
thetical imperatives, that is tfi say, they are subordinate to 
certain ends, and in thig respect are all equally good and 
useful. In general, the maxims connected witji the fulfilment 
of our desires, and of the strongest of our desires, which is the 
desire for happiness, are hypothetical imperatives. The formulA 
for this class of imperatives is the well-known maxim, “ Who 
wills the end wills the means.” 

But there is an imperative which commands an action, not 
for the sake of the result, but for its own sake, and which has 
relation only to the principle and the essence of the action ; 
this is the categorical imperative , the imperative of morality, and 
its formula is, w Do your duty, come # what will.” The first kind 
of maxims are, in reality, only counsels or rules ; the categorical 
imperatives alone deserve the name of laws or commands . It 
n. p 
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is evident that these rules .of skill, the counsels of prudence, 
refer always to a certain end, and have vafue only in so fa^ 
as one knows the r end and adapts them tq it. The practical, 
that is, the moral laws, on the contrary, impose themselves 
upon us and determine* the will to action without regard to 
the result. They are immediately evident, so that as soon as 
the will perceives these laws, it ‘knows that, as yill, it must 
* obey them. But this implies that thep’e laws impose themselves, 
on every will, of whatever kind; so that the distinctive»charac- 
teristic of these laws is their universality, and they may be 
resolved into thp following formula : “ Act on a maxim 
which thou canst will to be law universal.” Universality 
is a sign by which we can infallibly recognize the law of 
duty; for though each one of us, yhen he violates thjp 
law, is willing that there should be an exception made in 
his own case, as not being of gr6at consequence, still he 
cannot will that the law should not exist; for he would not 
consent to have it violated by others in their dealings with 
him, in the same way as he violates it himself : fob instance, 
he who robs his neighbour willingly allows himself this infrac- 
tion of the law, but lie would not admit that it is in a universal 
and absolute way permissible to take what belongs to another. 

So far, however, we have only arrived at a formula which" 
expresses the law: we d'o not yet know anything of its 
contents. Every action has an end, even thpse which do 
not seem' to be done for an end; but we must distinguish 
material ends, or the particular objects of desire, which are 
all relative to the particular nature of the faculty of desire, 
and the formal ox objective ends, which season sets before every 
rational cfeatu’se as the absolute objeot of duty. The relative 
dr subjective ends give rise to the hypothetical imperatives, to 
those, that is, which command us to seek means which are 
relative to certain ends, themselves also relative. Objective 
ends are expressed in t a categorical imperative, which com- 
mands an action as having an absolute worth on account of 
its relation to an absolute end. 

Now every rational being is an absolute end, that is to say, 
he should never regard himself as a means, but always as an 
end. Every time, for instance, that a man follows his inclina- 
tions rather than his reason, he treats himself as a means ; but 
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to be means is the peculiarity of thiijgs. Persons , on the contrary 
should never be ^treated this way; they are things-in-ther # - 
selves, and on this qpcount inviolable, and should be respected 
by every other will, as well as by themselves. This restricts, 
indeed, the liberty of each individual* but at the same time 
it protects him, and causes man to be inspected by his fellows. 

The first # formula given #>y Kant is thus transformed 
.and must be expressed ' in these terms : rt Act so as to treat • 
humanify, whether in thyself* or in another, always as end, 
and never as means/* Acjccjrding to this formula our actions 
should not only not profane humanity by violating its rights, 
but* should also be in harmony with humanity, that is, should 
tend to its perfection and improvement. From this follows 
the distinction between acts of perfect and imperfect obligation. 

But as long as we regard the principle of morality as an 
external law to which tire will is subject, it is impossible to 
understand why the will should simply obey it without being 
determined by some force or attraction, which would destroy 
the universality of # the law. Hence the universality of the 
moral principle is comprehensible only on condition that it is 
not only a law of the will, but a law that the will wills and 
contains within itself; in a word, on condition that it is a 
voluntary law of rational beings. ' 

Thus Kant conceives a “ kingdom of ends,” that is to say, a 
certain ideal which includes all rational wills, these being ends 
in themselves, and treating one another as such; and they 
are en8s in themselves only ‘because they have themselves 
instituted a law* and at the same time established it for all 
rational wills. This is what Kant calls the autonomy of the 
will : it is this privilege of participating in tje institution of 
the universal laws, and of oijly being obliged to obey laws 
that are universal* and that nevertheless the rational being 
contains within himself* which alone gives to him an intrinsic 
and absolute value. This new characteristic of the moral law 
is expressed by a new formula, “ Act’ m such a way that the 
will can regard itself as in its maxims imposing universal 
laws.” • 

Kant’s ethical doctrine is to be summed up in the following 
three principles : (1) The categorical imperative , (2) Humanity 
considered as an end in itself (3) the autonomy of the will. 
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The separation of the idea of duty from all interested 
motives ; the absolute obligatoriness of the law, quite apart 
from its end ; the universality of this lay ; man regarded as 
inviolable, inasmuch as he is a free and rational being; 
finally, the law itself as, having its principle in the inner being 
and essence of the motal agent, and never as the result of a 
force or powei* that is external and not ratified and confirmed 
- by the didaw en of conscience : these' are the principles con-,, 
taining the essence of* his conception of the moral life, which 
is entirely built up on the notion, of duty, on the form of the 
law. 

r « 

John Stuart Mill : Difference of Quality in Pleasures ; Egoism 
and Altruism . 

f r 

Since Kant the ethical problem has not been neglected; 
for the human mind will never cease, to inquire into its own 
nature and its own destiny. But however interesting the 
more recent enquiries may be, we shall here content ourselves 
with giving an account of the developments which Utilitarian 
ethics owe to the jvork of J. v S. Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
Mill tries to prove that Utilitarianism can account for the 
moral traditions of mankind, that it can satisfy the noblest 
minds, and can without inconsistency be made the basis of a 
scheme of social ethics. -This is how he formulates the 
principle of Utilitarianism : 

“ The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals utility, or the 
Greatest Happiness principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness pain and the privation of pleasure” ( Utilitarianism , 
p. 9). 

^ We are not told whether it is here *a question of the 
happiness of the individual or of universal happiness. The 
moral ideas revealed to us ( by conscience are not contrary to 
this principle, for it is eSfiy to give such a psychological expla- 
nation of these^ ideas as will prove that they have their origin 
in the pursuit of happiness, 

t 

“ Life would be a poor thing, very ill provided with sources of happi- 
ness, if there were not this provision of nature by which things originally 
indifferent, but conducive to, or otherwise associated with, the satisfaction 
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of our primitive desires, become in themselves sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the primitive pleasures, both in permanency, in the space t>f 
human existence that they are capable of covering, |md even in intensity. 
Virtue, according to the utilitarian conception, is a good of this descrip- 
tion. There was no original desire of il or mc£ive to it, save its conducive- 
ness to pleasure, and especially to protection fr^m pain. But through the 
association thus formed it may be felt a good in itself, and desired as such 
with as great ah intensity as any other good ” ( Utilitarianism , p. 65). 

• * • 

Thus^ through the laws of Jssociatiou we come to like for 

their own sake things wjiifh we originally only liked as 
means to ulterior ends. The miser loves money for its own 
sakfe, owing to the pleasant notions associated with its 
possession. -We have come to love virtue as the miser loves 
money; and all our other moral sentiments — remorse, satis- 
faction, repentance — though seemingly simple sentiments, are 
in reality made up of analogous associations. 

Let us see how this, theory would affect private and social 
life. Mill maintains that Utilitarianism is reconcilable with 
the demands of hitman dignity, and, introducing into the 
comparison between pleasures q* new element, namely, that of 
quality, he substitutes for Bentliain’s moral arithmetic a kind 
of aesthetic of, pleasure. 

“It would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, quality 
is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure should be 
supposed to depend on quantity alone. If I am asked what I mean by 
difference of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure more 
valuable*than another, merely as a pleasure, except its being greater in 
amount, there is but one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which*all or almost all who have experience of both give a decided 
preference, irrespective of* any feeling of moral obligation to prefer it, 
that is the more desirable pleasure. . . . Now' it is «n unquestionable 
fact that those who are equally acquainted with and equally capable of 
appreciating and enjoying both, do give a most marked preference to the 
manner of existence which gmploys their higher faculties. fcW human 
creatures would consent to be changed into any of the lower animals, for 
a promise of the fullest allowance of the beast’s pleasures ; no intelligent 
being would consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be*selfish and base. 
... A being of higher faculties requires more tq make him happy, is 
capable probably of much more acute suffering, and certainly accessible 
to it at more points than one of an inferior type ; but in spite of these 
liabilities he can never really wish to sink into what he feels to be a 
lower grade of existence” (Ibid. p. 11 sq.). 
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Thus some pleasures are in fact higher khan others, and if 
we are to believe Mill, these pleasures are preferred to otherb 
by those who knovV them, and should consequently be preferred 
by all men. 

But if our individual happiness is to be our end, is it not 
to be feared that the conflict between individual interests will 

be detrimental to the peace of society ? 

« 

“The utilitarian Rtaiit'lard,” Mill replies, “is not * the agent’s own 
greatest happiness, but the greatest juqount of happiness altogether” 
(p. 16 ). “I must again repeat what tho assailants of utilitarianism 
seldom have the justice to acknowledge, that the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct is not the agent’s 
own happiness, but that of all concerned. As between his own happiness 
and that of others, utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial 
as a disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of Jesus 
of Nazareth we read the complete spirit of the ethics of utility” 
(Ibid. p. 24). 

But do wo not here come upon the difficulty inherent to 
every form of Utilitarianism ? In the name of what principle 
are we to demand tins self-sacrifice on the part of the individual? 
How can disinterestedness be made to grow out of interested- 
ness? J. S. Mill solves this difficulty in the following way: 
Egoism is fundamental in human nature: 1 altruism itself is 
only a form of egoism. Altruism as a necessary condition of 
social life should be encouraged, and the surest way to do this 
is to associate it with self-love. i# Egoism, as it was the beginning 
of altruism, should also develop and complete it. In the first 
place, let the idea of crime be associated with the idea of 
punishment, through the legal sanction, and the feat of one will 
produce horror # of the other. In the second place, “education 
and opinion, which have so vast, a. power over human 
character, should so use that power as to establish in the mind 
of every individual au indissoluble association between his own 
happiness and the good* of the whole ; especially between his 
own happiness and tile practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness 
prescribes ” ( Utilitarianism , € p. 25). 

Lastly, and above all, society should be so organized as to 
insure a real harmony between the interest of each and the 
interest of all. In such a perfect society no one could 
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conceivef the possibility of personal* happiness as a consequence 
of a course of conduct that was opposed to the general good. 
Thft golden age, thfe “issue hoi's de la civilization? as Fourier 
calls it, is the ideal, the last word of Utilitarianism, which can 
neither be logical nor sincere •unless? the individual and the 
universal interests are made identical. But how to do tliis is 
just the problem. 

Herbert Spencer : Inevitciblcitoss of Ethical Evolution . 

Mill’s Ethics were founded on psychology, and in his system 
the individual and society are considered ^part from the rest 
of ^Nature. Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, treats Ethics 
as a branch of cosmology. Humauity with him is “only a part 
pf a vaster system, and manifests, in its own sphere, laws 
which govern the world. It is included in the movement of 
things, and the evolution of man is only a part of the universal 
evolution. Progress is not an accident but a necessity ; 
civilization, far from being a product of art, is merely a phase 
of nature like the development of the embryo, or the opening 
of the flower. # • 

The opponents of Utilitarianism urge against it the impossi- 
bility of reconciling individual interest with the universal good; 
but by virtue of the laws of evolution, given the fact of social 
life, altruism must necessarily come out of egoism, and, owing 
to heredity, j;he altruistic sentiments must ever predominate 
more and more. Most of J. S. Mill’s psychological analyses 
are, Spencer says, correct, but they must be completed by taking 
into account the* laws of evolution and by considering the indi- 
vidual in the species, and the species in nature. 

“Pleasure, somewhere, at some time to some bei»g or beings, is an 
inexpugnable element of the conception [of morality]. It is as much a 
necessary form of ifiorfrt intuition, as space is a necessary form of 
intellectual intuition ” (Daty of Ethics, Chapter III, p. 46). 

Still pleasure is itself only a sign* Physical pleasure, for 
instance, is the sign by Which the best adjustment of 
the acts of the animal to his vital functions is manifested 
in consciousness. VitqJL activity is the*, cause of pleasure. 
Vital activity, characterized b£ the pursuit of an end, 
iB the humble starting point of human conduct. The laws 
governing the evolution of l^fe, which is a transition from the 
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indefinite to the definite, from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, apply therefore to human conduct. The moral life has 
a characteristic uqity and coherence, it k in harmony tfith 
itself, sibi constat ; whereas immoral conduct is incoherent, that 
is to say, it consists in actions that are inconsequent and 
contradictory. The life that we call moral is, moreover, varied 
in its activity. The life of a married man, which is morally 
superior to that of the celibate, is, besides, more heterogeneous and 
complex. So also is the life of a generous man v>r of one who 
takes part in politics, as contrasted with that of the egoist or 
the private individual (Chap. Y). The progress of morality 
is therefore merely the progress of the adaptation of human 
life to its constitutive laws. The principle of moral actions 
consists exclusively in the consideration of their natural and» 
intrinsic effects. There is no need to appeal to the feeling of 
obligation, since, when moral evolution is completed, the good is 
realized with pleasure. 

“Evidently then, with complete adaptation t<f the social state, that 
element in the human consciousness which is expressed by the word 
obligation will disappear. The higher actions required for the harmonious 
carrying on of life will be as much matters of course as aro those lower 
actions which the simpler desires prompt. In their proper times and 
places and proportions, the moral sentiments will guide men just aB 
spontaneously and adequately as, now do the sensations” (Ibid. VII, 46) 

. . . “ The moral conduct will be the natural conduct ” (Ibid. 47). 

And as private morality is merely the result of the 
development of life and of its progressive adaptation to 
necessary conditions, so also will a t perfect etate of society 
eventually he established as the effect solely of natural laws 
and cosmic -evolution. That agreement between individual and 
universal interest, which was the dream of Mill, will be 
automatically realized. The pursuit of thft remote ideal is 
even now our interest. As belonging to the same -species, we 
should work towards theJFoundation of the best form of society. 
But, in any case, it will come to be, whether we desire it or 
not. Good, in Jiime, will come out of the natural laws, just as 
evil does at presenf. Thus egoism is now the first law of 
nature, the first duty iB self-preservation, and self-love is the 
highest virtue ; but when political economy has provided for 
the satisfaction of the wants of all, the present conflict of 
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interests will no ^longer be possible. The joys of altruism and 
B self-sacrifice will then alone have any attraction, and there will 
on all sides rivalry in altruism, each desiring to bear the 
burden of solf-sacrifice and refusing to reap its advantage. 

And so the ethical ideal of Which \vc only dream to-day is in 
process of being realized merely through the action of the laws 
of nature, for it is the consummation of our evolution. Natural- 
istic ethics concludes by ’harmonizing wiih tho morality of duty; 
but its conclifsions are the result o£ a kind of fatalism like the 
fatum Mahometanum , according to which things will come to 
p^ss in any case and without human interference. Nothing 
could be more convenient to each individual than this theory, 
since it allows him to yield to all his passions, knowing that 
•progress will go on jjust the same, and that the supremacy 
of good will be in any case effected by natural forces. 

Conclusion. 

Let us now se^ what conclusions can be drawn from this 
long account of the efforts made by the human mind to attain 
a knowledge of human destiny. The pfbblem is to discover 
the meaning of life, to determine the principles which can 
co-ordinate all its acts. And since men can only be satisfied 
with that sovereign good which includes both virtue and 
happiness, it has ever been fhe object of moralists to 
reconcile tlusse two terms which seem irreconcilable, but 
whicl^ cannot be separated without violation to the 
intelligence. Some philosophers reduce happiness to virtue, 
others teaich that virtue, coincides with happiness. But both 
these solutions are perpetually being contradicted by the facts 
of life. For man is not an isolated and independent being. 
He - lives in the midst of society, and is therefore largely 
dependent upon "his human environment ; he lives in the 
bosom of nature, and 4iis acts ar^ only a fragmentary part of 
the immense life which surrounds. Jiim on sides, which 
extends far beyond his sphere of action, and in which he is 
nevertheless included and involved. • 

Thus when they reflect upon human fife, moralists are led 
to consider also the universal life. To those *who hold that 
the physical depend on the moral laws, our present life is 
unintelligible only because it is not a whole but' a part. The 
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other school, as we have seen, regard the moral laws as being 
themselves merely physical laws, which by a necessary evolu- 
tion, are in process- of bringing about human morality, ahd 
therewith the ideal harmony between egoism and altruism, 
between happiness and duty. But the question is, whence do 
physical laws derive the power of becoming moral laws ? By 
what force is egoism transformed into altruism ? Must there 
not be some motive power, which impels nature to rise above 
herself ? And assuming; that, when at last the ideal limit and 
the end towards which this progress* tends has been reached, 
nature and virtue will be one (for even Kant admits that in 
the kingdom of ends virtue becomes holiness), still, in the 
interval that lies between us and this ideal state, in our 
present life in fact, it is through the idea of duty that each * 
step is won, it is this notion alone that prompts the effort 
without which there can be no progress. 



PART III 


METAPHYSICS 




CHAPTER 1 

SCEPTICISM AND CERTITUDE 

The first inclination of the human mind is to act without 
questioning itself. In the beginning of mental life the 
distinction between thought and the object of thought is not 
clearly perceived. # But man falls into error, and the moment 
he becomes conscious of this, his mistrust is awakened. When 
later he discovers the contradictions of 4iuman opinions, his 
confidence is still further shaken. Then thought, which was 
at first directed to external things, turns upon itself. And as 
soon as we begin to reflect upon our own thought, to speculate 
as to its value, we have reached the first period of doubt, 
and whether we are to get beyond this stage or not, we 
are henceforward obliged to face the most formidable of all 
philosophical problems: Is ’the human mind capable of 
attaining certitude ? Hg,ve we the right to expect it ? 

Every system of philosophy is a direct or ay indirect answer 
to this question. The Dogmatists in divert way£ affirm the 
harmony of thought and its object. They recognize, it is true, 
the existence of two 'terms, the ego and the non-ego , matter 
and mind, but they are terms between which thought itself 
constitutes a natural connection. Tfyq Sceptics deny the possi- 
bility of knowledge : they either oppose the mind to the 
object which it strives to know but can never reach; or, 
imprisoning thought within itself, they seek to discourage it 
by the spectacle of its own contradictions. Lastly, seeing the 
impossibility of vindicating knowledge if we accept the exist- 
ence of an object opposed to the mind and having nothing in 
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common with it, or into the .essence of which it is, to say the 
least, impossible to penetrate, the Idealists # derive from, the 
subject itself the object of knowledge, and* admit nothing as 
real but the intelligible. Between these extreme theories we 
find intermediate solutions, in the history of which we see the 
efforts that have been % made by the mind not to yield its 
dominion altogether, while yet allowing its own place to 
scepticism. 

Pre-Socralic Philosophy .* Antithesis between * Sensibte and 
Rational Knowledge . The Origin of Sophistry. Sophistry and 
the Law of Contradiction . • 

At the first awakening of Greek thought the question did 
not yet present itself, so that it can hardly be said that any ( 
solution of it was given. There was, however, an entirely 
instinctive, spontaneous, or, so to speak, unconscious solution, 
in which we recognize the natural and .primitive tendency of 
the human mind, and which is implied in the very fact that 
the problem did not exist. The mind had Lefore it the world 
of nature, and did iu>t yet consider itself as a separate thing. 
The Pythagoreans and the Eleatics, Empedocles, Democritus, and 
Anaxagoras all attempted an explanation of nature, but never 
thought of raising any doubt as to our means of knowing it; 
philosophy, at this first period, was an unconscious dogmatism. 

No doubt this dogmatism was not without some reservation. 
Xenophanes complains of the difficulty we have in discovering 
truth, and he adds, that even, when by chance we ‘ come upon ’ 
the true, we are never sure of possessing# it ; Sokov 8* €7rl 
7 ra<ri tctuktcu. Nevertheless Xenophanes sets forth, with the 
most complete cqjiviction, his own views concerning the gods. 
We find the same complaint and the same dogmatism in 
Empedocles (Y, 36 sq.) and in Democritus «(Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII). But we must not attribute to these ancient 
philosophers the theories tfiat would seem to be implied in 
some of their principles. * Because Heraclitus affirms the union 
of contraries, vse must not, like Aristotle (Metaph. X, c. 5), 
accuse him of haviifg denied the law of contradiction, and 
hence the possibility of any certitude. He had no idea of the 
law of contradiction ; he had not even a clear notion of what 
a contradiction is. 
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But. even in the dogmatism of these early thinkers we can 
, discern germs, which, when developed, were to give rise* to 
Sophistry. All the philosophers after Parmenides and Hera- 
olitus arrived at the opposition between knowledge and opinion, 
between rational and sensible knowledge. The operations of 
thought lead to results that are iu evident contradiction with 
the testimpny of our senses; and hence we must decide 
between the concrete data and the abstract products of thought. 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, Democritus, Empedocles, and 
Anaxagoras, agree in denying the veracity of our senses (see 
‘VoL I., Chap. III. The Senses and External Perception). Now, 
by rational knowledge all these ancient philosophers understand, 
not a priori data, but the operations of thought upon the data 
, of sense. Was it not evidently a dangerous process for dogma- 
tism to establish in this way a difference in value between 
rational and sensible knowledge, without distinguishing their 
origin ? What right* had they to allow to a knowledge that 
was derived, an authority they denied to primitive knowledge ? 

And this waB not the only side on which these systems laid 
themselves open to the attacks of the Sceptics. For Greek 
philosophy before Socrates was not only a dogmatism, but a 
physical dogmatism. Sensible knowledge was therefore not 
only the starting point of the whole of this philosophy, but the 
condition of its existence ; and d philosophy that was led by 
its own results to dispute the worth of this knowledge 
destroyed the very principles on which it rested. 

Besides this contradiction* which is inherent in all these 
systems, there was another which resulted from the disagree- 
ment between the systems themselves. Parmenides denies 
Becoming and the Many ; Heraclitus sees in«nature an infinite 
multiplicity, and a -perpetual (Becoming; Democritus attributes 
perpetual motion to his atoms; Anaxagoras finds it necessary to 
introduce an independent moving cause, namely, intelligence. 
The’day had to come when the human # mind, weary of these end- 
less inquiries into the nature of things, would review the results 
arrived at by these researches. Then was suggested the oldest 
argument of Scepticism, namely, that fro*yi the contradictions 
among human, opinions. 

Thus it became an amusement to set the hypotheses of the 
different philosophers against one another. Contradictions 
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were pointed out on every hand : between Parmenides and 
himself; between Parmenides and Heraclitus; between ^both, 
of them and comnjon sense. This clashing of contradictory 
ideas and arguments gave birth to Sophistry. The peculiarity 
of this form of scepticism* is that it did not take the trouble to 
seek for any scientific basis. It did not invent its arguments, 
but borrowed them from former systems, and wa$ content to 
develop them with a certain amount of skill. Some 'Sophists 
started from the doctrine of Heraclitus, others from that* of the 
Elcatics, and from such opposite points of view they all arrived 
at the same conclusions. 

Protagoras takes up the thesis of Heraclitus : everything is 
always in motion. It is only as objects move towards one 
another and mingle that they become something determinate ; t 
therefore, it cannot be said that they are something, or even 
that they are at all, but only that they are becoming something. 
This theory applies as well to our knowledge. We are a 
variable term standing in an infinite number of relations to other 
objects. Things are to each man only what they appear to him , 
to be, and they appear to him such as they must appear, given 
his peculiar state. “Man is the measure of all things, of 
those that exist and of those that do not exist.” Upon such a 
principle no knowledge is possible; there is no escape from 
a chaos of contradictory opinions. 

Gorgias adopts the argument of the Elcaiics, bijt what they 
asserted only of multiple and changing being he applies to Being 
in general, and arrives at this threefold conclusion : 1st, there 
is nothing ; 2nd, if there were anything « we eould not 
know it ; 3rd, apd if we could know ifc> we could not teach 
it 'to others (S exfc. Emp. Adv. Math . VII, 77 sq.). This was 
more than Scepticism, it was absolute Nihilism. 

Sophistry arose out of a dim consciousness of the law of 
contradiction. Though thte principle was first formulated by 
Aristotle, the Sophists at least contributed towards its discovery. 
They had a notion of it as the criterion of ‘'truth, and in this 
way Sophistry was to a certain extent legitimate and fruitful. 
It showed the contradictions of the philosophers of the past, 
and it imposed on those of the future greater clearness and 
coherence in their systems, besides pointing out the necessity 
of commencing with a critical inquiry into the possibility of 
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knowledge. So far, Sopliistry had its raison d'itre ; where it was 
wrong was in its Tiasty conclusions as to our radical incapacity 
to • reach truth. Jt brought about its own destruction by 
violating the law of contradiction, in the name of which it had 
been founded. Sophistry went beyond doubt and negation even, 
and professed to maintain at the samfe time the most contra- 
dictory propositions. Thus it lost its hold on contemporary 
, thought A and provoked abreaction. In their dim conception of 
the law of contradiction lay the real strength of the Sophists, 
and it was by means of thig law that Socrates brought about 
their ruin. 

Socrates: Concepts the Objects of Knowledge; Subjective 

Certainty . , Plato: Concepts and Ideas; Objective Certainty . 

• • 

While attacking the Sophists, Socrates in a certain sense 
carried on and completed their work. Philosophers deceive them- 
selves, and* we ourselves ar$ deceived by our senses. From this 
the Sophists inferred that knowledge is impossible ; but 
Socrates, oh the other hand, infers only that it was impossible 
to reach science by the road hitherto taken, and he seeks a 
new method. Sensible knowledge by itself leads to contra- 
dictions, because it only shows us one aspect of things, the 
changing and fleeting surface. There is no science of the 
particular or accidental. Science has for its object the universal 
(Arist. Met . XIII, 1J378&, 17). It consists precisely in deter- 
mining the concept, which reconciles apparent contradictions, 
and brings them to the unity of a single notion (Xenophon, 
Mem , IV, .ii, 11). The object of the science of courage, for 
instance, is not a certain act of courage, but what is common to all 
courageous acts ; it is one notion which is in*the mind of all 
men when they use the word courage ; it is the answer to 
the question, tl j aySpela ( Ibid . IV, vi, 15). Thus it is 
on concepts that Soora^s re-establishes knowledge; these for 
him contain the principle of certainty, eirl rrjv virodea-iv eiravrjye 
Travra rov \6yov {Ibid, 13). 

The criterion of certitude is that it puts an £nd to sophis- 
tical discussions, that it brings a man into harmony with himself 
and with others: 07rore Se avrw tl tw Xoyw Sie^loi Sia t£>v 
V-uXicFTa 6fjLo\oyoufjL€voov ei ropevero, vofil^ow Tavrtjv atrcpaXeiav 
etvai Xoyov . “ Socrates also thought that those who knew the 
II. G 
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nature of things severally would be able to explain them to 
■others” (Ibid.). f <* 

Socrates gives a reply to the arguments of the Sophists, <but 
he does not attack the principles of scepticism ; he asks 
himself how we can reach knowledge, but not if we can reach 
it. He does not question the possibility of arriving at cer- 
tainty, but is only concerned in .defining the o manner in 
which it is to be sought. His philosophy implies a full 
belief in the possibility of knowledge, a belief which was both 
instinctive and profound, and whioh .it did not occur to him to 
justify. With him, however, the conception jve should form of 
knowledge becomes the first problem in philosophy. But his 
solution remained incomplete. Knowledge rests oh concepts; 
this is enough for subjective, but not for objective certainty,. 
Are things in themselves such as our concepts represent them 
to be ? This postulate of which Socrates had not recognized 
the necessity was affirmed by Plato. 

It is owing to Plato that certitude acquired an objective 
value. Our concepts exist outside ourselves. The ’true reality 
dwells in our objectified concepts, in notions, in the Ideas. Our 
•concepts are, then, not only the principles of knowledge, but of 
existence itself. The ideal theory is a theory of certainty. To 
the question, how our concepts can be at once the types and 
images of reality, Plato replies by his theory of innate ideas. 
It is evidently not our concepts themselves-, considered from the 
point of view of the individual, that determine reality. The Ideas, 
the principles of being, are not general ideas abstracted from the 
manifold phenomena (Phil. 16 c, Hep. 596 a), but they are dis- 
covered by an Immediate intuition which is not the result of 
the mere claborrtion of experience, but the ultimate term of a 
dialectic method (Hep. Bk. VII). -The question remains, bow does 
our soul originally obtain these concepts, which are at once the 
types and the images of reality ? *To this question Plato 
answers by his theory of Reminiscence (. Phaedrus , 246 sq.). 

We must observe that the possibility ol knowledge is not a 
■subject of doubt to Plato any more than to Socrates. What 
he discusses is the" conception that should be formed of true 
knowledge, never its possibility. The possibility of knowledge 
is in fact the principle on which the whole ideal theory de- 
pends. That knowledge is possible, and that true knowledge 
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is founded on concepts, was the postulate of Socrates, and Plato 
, deduces its logical consequences. To say that concepts alone 
constitute true knowledge, or represent that which is, is 
to say that, our concepts correspond to objective reality ; in 
other words, what is intelligible exists, what is not intelligible 
does not exist, and reality is in direct proportion to intelli- 
gibility. . 

■ • 

Aristotle : . Impossibility <ff Proving Everything ; Intuitive 

Certainty of the Principle^ of Knowledge. 

* ' , * 

Aristotle does not, any more tlftui his predecessors, question 
the possibility of knowledge. For him as for Plato knowledge 
deals with concepts, and is a certain knowledge of that which 
, is general and universal to Kaddhov. So full was the con- 
fidence of these philosophers in the validity of thought, that 
Aristotle, who expressly attacks the Sceptics, does not even 
refer to the problem of certainty. 

Science is the knowledge of the universal, and according to 
Aristotle the universal exists only through the particular. It 
is given to us in sensible reality (De Anima, III, viii, 432 a, 2), 
whence it must be abstracted ; and this is the function of 
induction. "When once the universal is known, if our induction 
has not misled us, we should be able to deduce the particular 
from it. True knowledge is therefore demonstrative, and 
demonstration is the criterion of certainty. But will this 
criterion always be necessary ? Demonstration is a syllogism 
starting from established premisses : will these premisses 
themselves always require to be proved ( To prove everything’ 
is impossible {Met. 1006 a, 9)/for we should have to go on to 
infinity {elf avetpov yap fit ftaSttyv). Tire series of inter- 
mediate terms is npt infinite, and where these intermediate' 
terms ' end theife appears an immediate knowledge, the 
knowledge of principles. These.principles have the double 
characteristic of being incapable of pyoof and of not requiring 
proof {An. Post. II, 100 1, 8). They are. known with a 
greater certainty than anything that can be deduced from 
them. They are the source of the certainty of which 
deduction is only the channel. The faculty by which they 
are known is reason, {rout), and according to Aristotle this 
faculty never deceives us {De Anima, 429 a, 15-27 ; 430 a, 2). 
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This theory of Aristotle is the test answer to a famous 
argument of the Sceptics — the impossibility of* proving every- 
thing (An. Post I, 3). But it pre-supposes precisely that which 
scepticism called in question, namely, the possibility of 
knowledge. If everything had* to be proved, says Aristotle, 
knowledge would be impossible ; what do I care, the Sceptic 
replies, it is precisely the possibility of knowledge that I 
dispute, aud you answer me by starting* from this assumption 
just as if it were a necessary principle. In faofc, Aristotle’s 
whole doctrine is inspired by the idea that certainty is and 
must be possible. „He merely affirms the infallibility of our 
reason, and this is indeed all that can be done by those wlio 
wish to resist scepticism. If we are to find certainty, we 
must first of all believe in it. 

Aristotle was not aw r are of the difficulty of his position, he 
was aware only of its strength, for he had that natural faith 
which is lacking in the sceptic. In’ order to defend the 
principle of contradiction, lie shows that those who deny it 
condemn themselves to universal scepticism (Met 1005 6, 11 sq.). 
To him, as to all strong minds? doubt is repugnant ; he has 
faith in the veracity of his own faculties. He shows that 
scepticism is contradictory and refutes itself in practical life 
(Met 1005 6, 25). He attacks it with all the scorn of one who 
is convinced of the soundness 1 of his own reasons. If his mind," 
he says of the sceptic, holds to nothing, if lie at tlje same time 
believes and does not believe what he says, in what does such 
a man differ from a vegetable ? " cctti S' cnroSei^cxi eXey/crucM? 
KCU TT€pl TOVTOIJ OTl aSvVOLTOV (XV jULOVOV Tl XtyflmO afJL<piar/3qTtoV. 
av Se jULrjOtv, yeXoiov to fyrelv Xoyov irpog tov /nrjdevog e^ovra 
Xoyo v } % my e^et\uO/xo (0 s* yap cjyvrw 6 toiOvto 9 Jj toiovtos %Srj. 
Finally, he says, like Spinoza, that the role, of the sceptic 
is to be dumb : ov rw toiovtw Xoyo?, out \ivtw 7rpos olvtop , 
out€ irpo? aXXov (Ibid.). * 

After Aristotle the Problem of Certmnty is recognized r 
Stoicism : Subjective Criterion ; Tension of the Soul . Illogical 
Dogmatism of jEpicurns . 

After Aristotle the speculative interest was made sub- 
ordinate to the practical. The human intellect, having grown 
feeble, began to doubt itself, and the possibility of knowledge 
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apigBared as a problem demanding solution. To discover an 
immutable rule of life and a sure measure of certainty and 
knowledge were the two questions with* which henceforward 
philosophy' was to concern # itselt (liavaisson, MM. d'Arist. 
Vol. II, p. 65). • 

But knowledge was only a means to happiness and 
Logic prepared the wuy for Ethics ; and thus the speculative 
postulate of # Plato and’ Aristotle becajne a practical postulate. 
It remained to be seen t whether \he practical interest really 
did stand in need of a scientific conception. The Sceptics 
denied this, and there being no longer any justification or 
motive for it, science was declared to be impossible as well as 
useless. # 

Notwithstanding *its dogmatic character, Stoicism already 
carried within it the germ of scepticism. It already discussed 
intellectual certainty, and, if it furnished a foundation for it, 
the foundation was too weak to resist the pressing attacks 
of the sceptics. * This weakness is a result of the gross 
materialism which was combined in tlje Stoic system with 
much that was noble and true. 

For the Stoics nothing was real that was not a body, therefore nothing 
existed that could be known otherwise than by the senses. Sensible percep- 
tion, however, was not purely passive*, it followed the impression made 
by the object on the soul, and was distinguished from it. Knowledge 
begins with the consent we give to a representation when we refer it to 
an ol^ect (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VIII, 397). But what is it that deter* 
mines this assent ? In other words, by what signs do we recognize that a 
representation is* a true oqp? There are representations which impose 
themselves on us with •such force that we can not Refuse our assent to 
them, (fiavraa-Lai. KaTaA,r/7TTt/cai (D.L. vu, 46). •These representations 
are in conformity with the realjty and express the peculiar qualities 
(ISuiyfjLara) which distinguish an object from all others (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 250 sq . ). For the Stoics maintain, as did Leibnitz later, that 
there are not two things m nature perfectly alike ; and from this they 
conclude “ that there is, for everything, in every circumstance, one single 
representation which is infallible and truly comprehensive, and the sole 
object of the assent of the wise rnan” (Ravaisson, M&hpk. cPArixt.). The 
real object is recognized by the impression, or shock {^avraxrla cvapyrjq 
Kal ir\r)KTuc'q\ which constitutes the evidence of its reality. &ut by what 
means do we measure the shock, the effect of the tension, which is the 
special quality perceived ? By the energy of the inner force, the tension 
of the perceiving soul. Thus we are brought back from the passivity of 
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the soul on which the impression is made, to the peculiar activity by 
which it apprehends the object perceived. “ Mem naturalem vim fiabet 
quam intendit ad ea quilyis movetur 55 (Cic. Acad. II, 10). * 

Truth bus its source in the force of the immediate conviction 
which the (pavracria KanaXtiirTiKti carries with it. This force 
belongs originally to internal and external perceptions, and 
also to the universal concepts, n rpoXyxf/e^, k oiva\ evvblai, which 
are unconsciously abstracted from theta by the spontaneous 
activity of thought. In this way the Stoics could say that 
the criteria of the true are the (pavracrla KaraXyTrrtKy and 
the 7rpo\q\lsi? (JD.L. # vn, 54). On the other hand the exact* 
ness of the methodically formed concepts has to be proved 
by scientific demonstration. Yet, when once they are proved, — 
and this is an insoluble contradiction in thfe Stoic system, — they 
carry with them a certainty, not only equal but superior to 
the certainty of perceptions. If all reality is corporeal or 
individual, if every concept is only an abstraction, how' could 
there be more truth in the thought of wliafr is not real, than 
in the conception of the corporeal, which is reality itself ? Yet 
Zeno compared a simple act of 'perception to the open hand, 
judgment to the closed hand, the concept to the fist, knowledge 
to the fist grasped by the other hand. The whole difference 
between these four forms of knowledge lies, as we see, in 
the greater oi less force of the conviction. Certitude varies 
with the tension of the mind ; there are in it differences 
of degree, but not of nature. # In fact, the real criterion 
for the Stoics was neither the (pavraarla KaroXfiirrucy nor 
the TrpoXrjypi^ but the force of conviction, the tension of 
the mind, iv t6vu) kvu Swa/ia (Stob. *Edog . II, 128) — an 
entirely subjective criterion. The argument which recurs 
perpetually in their lengthy polemics against scepticism 
is the practical interest, the impotence of the man who 
doubts, the necessity of affirmation iit practical life (Plut. 
De Stoic repugn. 47, 12 ? to nyr* Tcpaxpeiv jarfre opi&g v 

GKruyKaTaOertKos). 

The Epicureans, like the Stoics, make the theory of know- 
ledge subordinate to ethics. The sensualistic dogmatism of 
Epicurus *rests on a practical postulate, on the need of 
a firmly established conviction in order to avoid the uncer- 
tainties of a life left to chance. Since his ethical system rests 
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altogether on the sensations of pleasure and pain, sensation 

•must be for him the criterion of truth. 

• • ■ 

“There were,” Epicurus said, “three criteria, the senses, the anticipa- 
tions or primary notions, and the passions: KpiTijpta rrjs dkrjOet as ctvai 
Tas atcr6^o*cts Kal rots tt/joAtJ^cis Kal ra ird&q n (D.L. x, 31). Through 
the passions we only know the pleasure and pain caused in us by things. 
They are the*basis of practical philosophy. Anticipation, that by which 
we anticipate or divine sensation, is the impresB (run-os, D.L. x, 33) left by a 
frequently repeated sensation. One may say then that, for Epicurus, in 
the last resort, the only criterfoi# of truth and the principle of all specula- 
tfry life was sensation. If you resist all the senses ^ou will not even have • 
anything left to which you can refer (D.L. x, 46). The only way of 
escaping from absolute doubt is to admit that sensation is always veracious. 
Where we think to find errors of sense there are only errors of judgment. 
How can the testimony, eft sense be contradicted ? Is it by reason ? but 
rational knowledge is derived from sensible knowledge. Do our senses 
contradict one another? No; for each one of them has, in its own 
domain, an absolute validity. The different kinds of perceptions do not 
refer to the same thyig (Sext. Eiup. Adv. Math. VII, 203, sq.). Thus 
sensation itself is evidence (evdpytia). Error is possible only when we 
go beyond sensation. Sensation is the criterion ef the abstract concepts 
which are valid only in so far as they are confirmed by sensation, and in 
some cases only in so far as they are not contradicted by it (D.L. x, 33). 

Epicurus does uot seem to have seen the difficulties inherent 
in this theory. All sensations as such are true ; and this being 
the case, wa must return to the argument of Protagoras. 
Epicujus tries to avoid this sceptical inference by his theory of 
the idola. Our senses are affected, not by the objects themselves, 
but by the images, the simulacra, which emanate from them. 
Now there are many of these images, and they may, moreover, 
become altered during the passage from the object 1 jo the sense 
which they affect. If,, therefore, the same object appears diffe- 
rent to different individuals it is not because the sensation is 
deceptive, but because the individuals have in reality perceived 
different objects, since they have b^ori affected by differenj; 
images. 

But this is not a solution ; it merely puts the difficulty 
a step further back. How is the faithful image to be 
distinguished from the image that does not correspond to the 
object ? We have outside us, as it were, two worlds which do 
not mingle though one is derived from the other — the world of 
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images, the world of real objects. We only fknow the* former 
through perception, and, as there is no constant relation* 
between them, the 'latter remains unknowable. Thus science 
is deprived of all objective value: and the sensualistic 
subjectivity in which the theory of Epicurus culminates is 
not far removed from the scepticism of Pyrrho* 

«. 

* 

Pyrrho's Radical Scepticism . t The new Academy: Criticism 
of the Stoic Dogmatism ! Probabilism: CarneadSs: Theory of 
Degrees of Probability . 9 ' 

At this period 1 of Greek philosophy everything seemed 
to conduce to scepticism. Even those who attacked it 
fostered it at the same time by theirs empiricism. They 
questioned the possibility of knowledge, and could find no* 
better foundation for it than a practical postulate. If this 
postulate were overturned, if it were maintained that our prac- 
tical interests do not depend upon knowledge, that, on the 
contrary, these interests would be better selved by abandoning 
a knowledge that is, in any case, unattainable, then we should 
have a complete scepticism ; and there would be nothing left 
to dogmatism wherewith to oppose it. It was the leading idea 
of Pyrrho to make the denial of knowledge the condition of the 
Sovereign Good. 

Pyrrho lays down three propositions : 1st, that we can know 
nothing of the nature of things; 2nd, that v?e must con- 
sequently suspend our judgmeqt concerning them ; 3rd, that 
the result of this suspension is arapa^la, which is at once 

virtue and happiness. * 

• , # 

We can know nothing of the nature of things, for how could we 
obtain certain knowledge ? Through our senses ? Through them we 
know things, not as they are in themselves, but an they appear to us. 
Through reason? But reason, even where it seems to have most 
authority, that is, in the moral Sphere, rests on mere custom and habit 
(D.L. ix, 61). All we can do* is to suspend our judgment ; circ^cti/ r^v 
< TvyKOLTaOtcnv ; a thing is not more this than that} ovStv fiaXXov (D.L. 
ix, 74). The doubt of the Sceptics does not refer to appearances, to 
phenomena (d><uvo fi€vt$ y which are evident {lvapyrj) y but to the reality 
which we are incapable of attaining (D.L. ix, 103). “But what is 
evidently seen prevails wherever it may be,” says Timon (Ap. D.L. ix, 
105). The moment we try to get beyond it we find ourselves confronted 
by contradictory and equipollent reasons which prevent all affirmation 
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(D.L. ix» 106). If practical life apathy and indifference (aBia<f>opta, 
9 dirafoia) correspond to doubt (cVo^rJ, a<f>ao-ia) in theoretical life (Aristo- 
cles ap. Euseb. Praep+Emng . XI Y r , 18, 2). Cicero speaks of Pyrrho as of 
one who was before all things a moralist (De Fin. VII, 16, 43). To him 
(Pyrrho) scepticism was not an end but a mentis. He oared nothing for dia- 
lectics or subtle discussions : it was solely wifch the moral life that he was 
occupied. “As Pyrrho had left a great example, as he was venerated 
almost as much as Socrates, the Sceptics thought it well, when their 
» doctrine had been completely elaborated, to invoke his name, and to plac6 
themselyes as iUwere under his patronage. It* was a good answer to those 
who so often accused him of gjbojishing virtue and making life impossible. 
In short, Pyrrho was a kind of saint under whose patronage Scepticism 
pltfced itself ; but the father of Pyrrhonism appears to have been very 
little of a Pyrrhonian ” (Brochard, Revue philosophique , May, 1885). 

• Scepticism waB taught by Pyrrho as an introduction to 
Ethics , the Academy taught it for its own sake, and com- 
menced against the Stoic dogmatism a polemic in which, with 
an interval of nearly a century between them, Arcesilaus took 
part against Zeno, and Carneades against Chrysippus. 

Arcesilaus proposes his theory as a refutation of the Stoic 
dogmatism. He appears to regard the doctrine of (pavraorla 
KaTaXtiTniKt'i as the only possible theory of knowledge, and by 
proving it to be false he believes that he has proved the 
impossibility of knowledge. The # Stoic criterion was the force 
of conviction which the (pavraeria Kara\tj7rriK>/ carries with it. 
Arcesilaus replies tfliat this conviction may belong to a false as 
well as to a true perception, nullum tale esse visum a vero ut 
non ejusmodi etiam a falsa posstt (Cic. Acad. II, 24, 77). Since all 
our cognitions liave thein origin in the (pavraaia KaraXrjTTTuoi, 
when the latter disappears science disappears also, and the 
philosopher cannot give his assent to nothiilg. Td the Stoics* 
objection that scepticism iflakes life impossible, Arcesilaus 
replies that probability is the only rule of practical life. He 
taught the doctrine of^Probabilism. 

A century' after Arcesilaus the scepticism of the Academy 
had in Carneades its most famous representative. There is 
abundant testimony as to the acuteness apd eloquence of this 
philosopher, and the admiration he inspired not only in his 
disciples but in his antagonists (Cic. De Orat. II, 38, 161 ; D.L. 
iv, 62, 63). This great thinker not only gave a firmer basis to the 
negative side of scepticism, he also defined the resources which 
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this theory allows to the human mind. He *gave precision to 
the doctrine of probability, and indicated its conditioned and* 
different degrees. , He was the great teacher of ancifent 
scepticism. 

Carneades does not pontine ' himself to refuting the Stoic 
doctrines, he also attacks those of all the previous philosophers 
(Sext. Emp. Adv . Math. VII, 159). He denies both .the formal 
possibility and the results of science. • < 1 ■ 

0 * f 

Knowledge is impossible, for there is, in truth, no kind of eonviction 
which has not at some time or another proved false, or which consequently 
may be regarded as the guarantee of the possession of truth (Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. VII, 159). An examination of our mental representations leads 
to the same conclusion. These representations are merely subjective 
modifications, and before they could provide the elements of knowledge it» 
would be necessary that in manifesting themselves to us they should at 
the same time reveal the external objects which are their cause {Ibid, 
160 *(/.). And how many are the errors of the senses which might be 
mentioned ! There might still remain the possibility of establishing a 
criterion in order to distinguish the true perceptidhs from the false ; but 
how could this be done seeing that all have the same origin and bear the 
same mark ? Think of the images foe see in dreams, of the madman’s 
hallucinations (Ihul ; Cic. A cad. IJ, 15, 47). Many false perceptions are so 
like the true as to be indistinguishable from them. There are objects 
which are so similar that we confound them (for instance, two eggs) : this 
is the denial of the Stoic principle of iudiscernibles {Ibid. 164 ; Cic. Acad. 
IT, 13, 40). Moreover, the transition from the true to the false usually 
takes place by insensible degrees, and consequently the distinction 
between them escapes us. Carneades applies this observation nottonly to 
sensations, but to the concepts of oiir understanding. His triumph was 
most complete when he applied it to the quantitative notions, reviving the 
Sorites, and all the Megaric logical subtleties {Ibid. 416 sq . ; Cic. 
Acad. II, 29, ,92 &q.\ To sum up, knowledge is impossible because we 
have no criterion, because error carries with it the same conviction as 
truth. , 

As regards the results c of knowledge, the criticisms of 
Carneades were principally directed against the views of the 
Stoics. He refuted, by means of arguments which are still 
current, the Stoic teleology (Cic. De Nat Deor. Ill, 26, 65-70), 
the idea of a divine personality (Cic. Ibid . Ill, 13, 32 sq. ; 
Sext. Emp. Adv. Math . IX, 139 $£.), and intelligence (Sext. 
Emp. Adv . Math. IX, 152, 175), the proof of the existence of 
God by general consent (Cic. De Nat . Dear . Ill, 4, 11), the theory 
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of deternlinism (Cip. Be Fato, 11, 23 «?.)> and lastly, without much 
difficulty, divination, and the other ancient superstitions (Cio. 
Be iDimnitat. I, II).* 

From this twofold criticism of dogmatism Carneades con- 
cludes that it is impossible to ktiow anything. The wise man, 
affirms nothing, not even that he knows nothing (Cic. Acad. 
II, 9, 28). • 

$ » 

All ouv representations have by no mejns the same value. Wo are 
obliged to act, and must therefor? attribute to certain representations an 
authority sufficient to allow ‘of our being determined by them. We must 
attribute to them, not indeed truth, which is beyond our grasp, but ait 
least the appearance of truth, ru d\i)0r} <f>atvc<r0ai i/nfxurta (appearance), 
iriOavirr/s (probability). Truth implies agreement with the object and 
(Toes not depend on ourselves. We can only judge of that which appears 
to us to be true (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. XII, 166 sq.). In this adherence 
or belief there are degrees which correspond to the degrees of probability. 
A representation which appears to be true when taken by itself, but is 
not in agreement with the rest of our representations, has only tho lowest 
degree of probability {Aid. 173). To the degree immediately above this 
belongs a representation whose probability is confirmed by its agree- 
ment with concomitant representations (Ibitf. 175) ; the highest degree 
of probability is reached when these concomitant representations are 
themselves corroborated in the same manner {find. 182) ; and since the 
series of possible experiences is indefinite, we may in this way get 
nearer and nearer to certainty without eter attaining it. A representa- 
tion belonging to the first degree is merely probable, but when it belongs to 
the second it has the additional advantage of not being contradicted. In 
the third degree the representation is not only not contradicted, it has 
also been tested, is at once mVavr) kcu dn-cptWacrros kuI TrefHixifcv/ikvr) 
(Ibid. 184). fThus the further # we carry our inquiries the more probable is 
our knowledge, and the nearer we get to certainty. Carneades also applies 
this theory to ethical life. He does not pronounce on # the question of the 
sovereign good, but merely determines the relative value of different 
kinds of good. In ethics the theory of irpoijypiva. or desirable things, 
corresponds to the theory of probability. 

* 

It is impossible to deriy the philosophical value of this 
theory. If we are denied absolute certainty, at least all effort 
of the mind is not stultified, it still has some meaning, some 
significance; the mind may adhere freely to a probability 
which is brought nearer and nearer to certainty by the mutual 
agreement of representations and ideas within the unity of a 
coherent thought. , 
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Eclecticism : Evidence the Criterion of iTruth. 'Antiochus. 
Cicero. 

The theory of probability prepared the way for a return to 
dogmatism. The Sceptics had rejected all the philosophic 
systems as false, the Eclectics admitted that not one of them 
was true; but, advancing a step further in the direction 
marked out by Carneades, they thought that from all the 
systems taken together, they might be able to find the truth, 
provided these systems Were critically examined. What was to 
be the criterion of truth ? If we are to depend on the proposi- 
tions in which philosophers agree, we should only arrive at Very 
vague and general notions. Shall we fall back on the practical 
value of doctrines ? But what is the destiny of man ? Even 
this is one of the problems concerning which philosophers are 
most divided ; so that the only measure of truth left is 
individual consciousness. • But here again the Eclectics only 
develop the theory of Carneades, who, for truth in itself, 
substituted that which appears to be true. They accept with 
the Sceptics the subjoctivo character of evidence, but they 
affirm that man possesses as it were a measure of the true and 
the false, that he may fully trust to what is immediately 
given in his consciousness, to what appears to him as certain, 
apart from scientific inquiry. Eclecticism is the common-sense 
school of antiquity. As Zeller remarks, the Eclectics were to 
the Sceptics who went before them what in modem times the 
Scottish school has been to Hume. * 

It was very natural that the first appearance of eclecticism should 
have been in the Academy. The theory of Philo of Larissa, the pupil and 
successor of Clitomachus, who was himself a disciple of Carneades, is 
somewhat vague. ‘ He professes to remain faithful to the spirit of his 
masters, maintaining that there is no sure sign of the true*and the false 
{Acad. II, 6 , 18), nevertheless lie does not deny the possibility of cer- 
tainty. We must, he says, distinguish inte^ incertum et id quod percipi 
non possit (Cic. Acad . IT, 10, 32). There is a certainty which is founded 
on evidence, and there arS ' truths impressed on our minds which are 
evident and which yet cannot be perceived and comprehended as the Stoics 
supposed ; esse aliquid perspicui (ivapyts) verurn illud quidem impressum 
in animo atque mente+neque tamen id percipi ac comprehendi posse (Acad. 
II, 11, 34). 

In order to attain certitude it was necessary to break 
altogether from the theory of Carneades, and this was done 
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by Antiochus of Ascalon. His eclectic dogmatism was founded 
on th£ postulate wliich served as basis to the Stoic dogmatism, 
namely, on the necessity of fixed opinions in order to act. 
Probability alone is not enough for practical life, and even 
supposing it were enough, the principles of Carneades would 
destroy it. Probability and certainty disappear together. If 
the true as ^uch canndt be known,, how can anything have 
the appearance to us of being true ? (Oic. ./lead. II, 11, 33). 

-i » 

Antioclius, indeed, reasserts the possibility of certainty, lie examines 
and refutes Carneades’ criticisms. As regards the senses his arguments re-* 
solvfe themselves into the following : because our senses sometimes deceive 
us, we have no right to infer that they deceive us always (Cie. Acad. II, 
7, 19). As against general concepts, Carneades used to bring forward the t 
iJJusions of dreams or of madness. But these do not bear the evidence 
peculiar to true concepts {Ibid. II, IB, 47). Carneades tried to reduce 
these concepts to nothing by such arguments as the Sorites, but if two 
things resemble one another it does not follow that they are indis- 
tinguishable. The only conclusion is that truth is difficult to discover. 
Finally, scepticism is self -contradictory. The Sceptic proceeds hy de- 
finitions and reasonings, yet lie denies that there is any difference 
between error and truth ; he affirms that there are representations 
which are false, and yet believes that there is no difference between the 
representations that are true and those that are false {Ibid. 11, 9 
29-41, 43). 

» 

Having thus refuted Scepticism, Antiochus founds an eclectic 
dogmatism. He professes to return to the true tradition of 
the AGtytemy* which, according to him, had been broken since 
the time of Arcesilaus. Plato* Aristotle, and Zeno differ, he 
says, more In language than in ideas (Cic. Acad . II, 5, 15), and 
here we have another argument against Scepticism. Since it is 
possible to reconcile the various systems, the # Sceptfc can no 
longer bring forward the contradictions between them as an 
argument in his favour. Arius Ilidymus and Potamo, con- 
temporaries of Augustus? were likewise eclectics. ' 

Cicero had been taught by Philo of Larissa and Antiochus, and he 
adopted to a great extent the theories of the new Academy. But if the 
contradictions of the great philosophers appeared to him a sufficient 
reason for doubting the possibility of speculative tnTth, he is in reality an 
eclectic, and when he speaks of moral truths he forgets Carneades and is 
as dogmatic as a Stoic. Every conviction rests ultimately, he says, on an 
inner and immediate certainty, on our own natural feeling of truth, on a- 
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kind of innate knowledge which precede* experience. Sunt er\im mgeniin 
ngstris rnnina innata virtutvm {Tunc. Ill, l, 2). Natura komini dedet talem 
mantem , quae mnnem virtutem accipere posset, irufenuitque sine doctriria 
notitias parvas rerum maarimarum (De Fin. V, 21, 59). Animtm esse 
ingcneratum a Deo {De Leg . I, 8, 24). 

* i 

Revival of Scepticism. Enesidemus ; Agrippa: the Trapes. 
Sextus Empiricus. Summary of Ancient Scepticism. Criticism 
(1) of the Formal Possibility , (2) of the Results of Knowledge. . 

Eclecticism was the offspring of Scepticism, and partook of 
its nature. To refuse to decide between rival systems of philo- 
sophy was equivalent to that abstention from judgment which 
was recommended by the Sceptics. The observation was soon 
«made that the meaning of a philosophical proposition is 
determined by the system it belongs to; and that consequently 
propositions borrowed from different systems are as mutually 
exclusive as these systems themselves. Thus Scepticism con- 
tinued side by side with Eclecticism, but from this time forth 
it showed no originality. All it could do now was to unite, 
order, and develop the arguments of Arcesilaus and Carneades. 
This was done by the so-called new Sceptics. 

Ptolemy of Cyrene, Enesidemus, Agrippa, and Sextus 
Empiricus (in the two first centuries of the Christian era) 
professed, however, not to belong to the New Academy, while 
they borrowed from it most of their arguments. They accuse 
this school of inconsistency, of having by its theory of pro- 
bability brought about the eclectic dogmatism to which its 
later representatives had been converted. Scepticism in its 
original purity, that is to say the scepticism of Pyrrho, seemed 
to them to be 'more secure against the' attacks of dogmatism; 
but, in truth, it'is difficult to say in what they differed from 
the Pyrrhqnians of the New Academy. * The chief merit of 
Enesidemus is that he collected all the different reasons for 
doubting under ten heads or tropes (D.L. ix, 87 ; Sext. Em- 
piricus, Adv. Math. VII, 345). 

Four of them refer more especially to the subject, their aim being 
to throw doubt uponr the veracity of our perceptions by showing that 
these contradict one another (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. I, 36-117). In 
the first place, the same objects appear different to different animals ; 
secondly, even among men there are physical and moral differences, owing 
to which the same object is not perceived by tyll in the same way ; 
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thirdly, $ven in the same man the different senses are not always in 
agreement, and sometimes they contradict one another; fourthly, pur 
perception of things is affected by our physical and moral inclinations, by 
the state of our health, by the fact of our being awake or asleep, at rest 
or in motion, sad or joyful, etc. How are we to know whether we are in 
« condition to perceive things exactly as they are? Whatever our 
criterion may be, it requires proof ; and in ol der to know whether this proof 
is correct, another criterion is needed, and so on ad infinitum . 

% Enesidemus’ six other tropes may be said to refer to the object. They- 
show the uncertainty and difficult} which surround our knowledge in its 
relation \o the object. Firstly, the same thing appears differently to us 
according to the different forms it assumes ; the same substance will 
appear white as a powder, and yellow or black as a Holid mass. A grain 
of sand appears to us to be hard, whereas a heap of sand is soft. 
Secondly, the result of observations vary with circumstances. A square 
Jbower appears to us from a distance to be round. Thirdly, things make 
more or less impression on us according as we are more or less accustomed 
to them. Fourthly, we cannot know things in themselves on account of 
the relativity of all our representations. Fifthly, we perceive things 
through a medium (air, liquids, etc.), the influence of which on our 
perceptions we are unable to appreciate. Sixthly, the differences in laws 
and in customs render impossible any decision as to what is true and 
what is false, as to what is good ancLin conformity to nature (Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrk, Hypotyp. I, 117-163). 

Most of these arguments bear on our sensible knowledge only, but 
Enesidemus adds to this criticism another which concerns our conception 
of the true, and especially of causality , (Emile Saisset.: En&idbme). He 
also examines our conceptions of passivity, of birth and destruction, as 
being connected with *»ur notion of causality, and he tries to show that 
every one of these notions involves a contradiction. As against the 
Stoics, fie also maintains the impossibility of inferring from phenomena to 
substance, fyom external signs to what is hidden. As we shall see, his 
arguments were developed Ifcter by Sextus Empiricus. The conclusion 
arrived at by Enesidemus is that no one should affirm'bnything, not even 
hie own doubt. He wished his philosophy to be dflled not a doctrine 

(deports), but a tendency (uyo>yi)). # 

0 

Agrippa reduces the sceptical arguments or tropes to five : 

Firstly, contradictions among human opinions ; secondly, infinite 
regress, the necessity of proving everything f thirdly, relativity of all our 
representations, which vary with the subject ; fourthly, every demon- 
stration amounts to a petitio pvincipi ; fifthly, diall$los : Whatever is used to 
prove a proposition stands itself in need of this same preposition in order 
to be proved ; for example, the veracity of thought can be proved only 
through sensible perception, and vice versa (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh < Hypotyp . 
1, 164 sq.). 
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Finally, at the end of the second century of the Christian 
era, we find in Sextus Empiricus a recapitulation of aH the 
arguments of his forerunners. ' * 

He continually returns to the argument of the impossibility of estate 
fishing a criterion of truth,, or of proving anything, because every demon* 
stration demands another, and so on to infinity. Not even the proposition 
that man is able to judge of truth Gan bp maintained. For with 
'whom would this decision rest? With o^e man or with all men? 
In the former case, where is this man to be found ? In the latter, how 
is an agreement between ail men to be established ? And even if we 
were to grant that man has the power to judge of the truth, which of his 
faculties will enable him to do so ? The senses ? but these continually 
contradict each other in different men, and in the same man from one 
moment to another ; moreover, the senses only give us subjective modi- 
fications and never enable us to assert anything, as to the nature of things. 
Can it be through the understanding ? But how could man’s understanding, 
which is internal, reach the external ? This last argument contains, as it 
were, a presentiment of one of the problems in Kant’s Critique : What 
proof have we of the objectivity of the categories of human thought? 
(Pt/rrh. IhjpoUfp. II, 18-84 ; Adv. Math . 314-445). » Sextus Empiricus also 
examines our notions of the true, but on this point his arguments do not 
contain much beyond what he had already said concerning the criterion 
of truth. 

Having examined the formal possibility of knowledge, 
Sextus Empiricus proceeds to attack the results arrived at 
by the divers dogmatic systems of philosophy ; he develops 
the arguments of his forerunners, and liiore especially those 
of Enesidemus. * 

The Stoics had distinguished two kinds of signo. Tl\e first only 
recall other phenomena with which by a previous experience we know 
them to be associated ; in this sense lightning is the sign of thunder, 
smoke of fire ; and these they call signs of things already experienced 
((ri)pda ivfctKTtKa). The other kind of sign reveals to us that which 
we do not know through any experience ; these are indicative signs 
(€K#caAi»7rTtKa). Phenomena, for example, aye not only signs that recall 
to memory other phenomena, for they also reveal to us substances and 
causes. Sextus Empiricus denies the existence oft these indicative signs. 
The sigu and what is signified are, he says, two things which are relative 
to one another. Now* of two correlative things one cannot be known 
without the other (e.g? right and left) ; therefore wo cannot understand a 
sign as a sign without understanding the thing it signifies, and consequently 
we should know together with it that which it is supposed to reveal to us ; 
and hence the sign would be useless. The sign cannot precede in the order 
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of knowledge that which it signifies, therefore there are no revealing signs. 
How then can we infer substance from phenomena? The latter can 
maty nothing known ty us that we do not already know at the same time, 
and in the same way as themselves (Pyrrh. Hypotyp. II, 80-133 ; Adv, 
Matk. VIII, 141-298). 

'/V- 

Not only, according to Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math. IX, 
207), are we # unable to arrive at causes through phenomena. 

Jbut the very idea of e^use involves a contradiction. 

• 

For no*inatter ^iow we try to imagine $t, we are unable to conceive 
the relation of cause and effecft. • The cause must precede the effect, but 
a cause is a relative thing, for it can have nonexistence unless in 
relation to some effect. Now, correlative things are simultaneous not 
only in thought but in existence. And if the cause and the effect are 
simultaneous, how are we to distinguish them i Which is the effect, 
\fhich the cause? And how are we to conceive cause and effect— as 
corporeal or incorporeal ? But th$ corporeal cannot produce the 
incorporeal ; and conversely. We are uyable to conceive any relation 
between these two heterogeneous terms. Again, the corporeal cannot be 
produced by the corporeal, nor the incorporeal by the incorporeal, for, 
were it so, that which is derived from the active substances would be 
already contained in them and consequently wqpld not have had to 
become. Finally, either the cause produces its effect alone, or it requires 
a matter in which to produce it. In the former case, from being one, the 
cause becomes two, and, since it is its nature to produce, from being two* 
it will become four, and so on to infinity. But is it not absurd to make 
infinity come out of unity ? And if the active principle can do nothing 
without the co-ogeratioi^ of the passivo principle, the cause being defined 
as being such that the effect takes place when it is present and does not 
take pladb when it is absent, the passive principle is as much the cause a& 
the active (Adv. Math . IX, 195-276). 

• 

It will be noticed that this lengthy criticisjn of the con- 
ception of causality is an entirely objective oi«, and that it in 
no wise foreshadows the modem psychological method. Sextus 
Empiricus endeavours, . by means of arguments of the same 
kind, to reduce to nothing the conceptions of diminution and 
increase, and, with them, those of the transposition of parts, of 
change and of motion. He analyses the notions presupposed in 
physical science: space, body, rest, motion, mixture ;*and the proof 
of the existence of God, and of the providential attributes 
belonging to God which are part of the doctrine of universal 
design. His arguments, which are scarcely more than a 
development of those of his predecessors, end, like theirs, in the 
IJ. f H 
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conclusion that all affirmations are indifferent : icroo-deveia t£>v 
\6yvov. Every affirmation may be contradicted by an affirma- 
tion of equal value. We must therefore suspend « our 
judgment and act in accordance with appearances, custom, 
or the need of the moment. 

Neo-Platonic Mysticism : Ecstasy. 

It seemed as if scepticism was to ]>e the last word of Greek 
Philosophy. The Eetactips had attempted to avert the ruin of. 
philosophy by appealing to our immediate knowledge, to 
common sense. Put there was no more harmony between the 
conceptions of the different members of the eclectic school 
than between the systems which they professed to reconcile ; 
and this diversity was another triumph,. for scepticism. Truth 
was not to be found either in the relation of thought to its 
object nor in the reflection of thought upon itself. We must 
abandon the hope of attaining truth unless we admit that it is 
directly communicated to us by Him who is its eternal source, 
that is, by God Himself. And this was the extreme solution 
adopted by the Keo-Platoniats, a solution which scepticism 
had rendered necessary. Only the despair of attaining certainty 
in scientific thought could have led to this attempt to find truth 
in a revelation that was above thought itself. 

But how was certainty to be founded on the knowledge of a 
God Whose existence it was necessary tq. prove o ? A reply to 
this question is found in the system of Plotinus. God is 
within us, we are not really distinct from Him. The whole 
function of philosophy is, by forcing us to return -to our true 
being, to make us conscious of our identity with the Divine 
Being ; to render possible the ecstasy by which we are absorbed 
in the supreme unity. Thus the Neo-Platonists, like the 
Eclectics, make an appeal to immediate certainty. But how 
could certain knowledge of the object *be derived from the mere 
reflection of the subject on itself ? To* this question the 
Eclectics had found no answer ; but it is dblved when the reflec- 
tion of the subject on itself is ultimately nothing else than the 
union of the subject with the Supreme Principle from which 
are derived both all existence and all truth. 

Aristotle saw clearly that proof is possible only on principles 
which themselves do not require proof. If we can find truth 
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through ^dialectic it must be that we possess it already. How 
is this possession *of the truth to be explained ? The soul* in 
\ie* higher part dwells always in the intelligence ; she lias, in the 
intuition of herself, the intuition of the intelligible, of the world 
of ideas (Pltffcmus, Enn . IV, 4, 2). Hut above this intellectual 
intuition, in which there is still consciousness and distinction, 
there is the # intuition of the One, there is ecstasy , by which we 
.are lifted above all determinate thought and fused with - 
God (Ibid. VI, 9, 4). It is* only # through ecstasy that we 
possess the principle and. the unity of ideas. So long as we 
have not risen to this higher intuition in .which we become 
one with the Absolute, there remains a duality of subject and 
object, of thought and being, which stands in the way of 
knowledge. Thus it in ecstasy that the ultimate principle of 
all certainty is found. But Plotinus himself admits that 
ecstasy does not depend on ourselves ; we must wait for it, 
we can at most prepare ourselves for it by purification through 
knowledge and virtue. Certainty would seem then to be only 
the privilege of some elect souls, a gift from heaven. 

Christianity introduces into the Theory of Certainty a new 
dement: Faith. 

In the Neo-Platonic ecstasy we are immediately united to 
the Absolute, the intuition of which is above intelligence. But 
this ecstasy is an accidental and passing shite. Quito other is 
the function of Faith (ttlctti^). In Christian philosophy Faith, 
according to St. Paul, is not onLy the act of a mind that assents 
to the EvangelicqJ. teaching, but a feeling of trust and the need 
of loving God. Xt is, # moreover, an act of will by which we 
renounce the flesh, in order to live the dhgnc life through 
communion with Christ. # 

I live ; yet not I, bul Christ liveth in me : £& 5c ovk cti cyu>, (y 5c cV c/ioi 
Xpioros (Gal. II, 20). Thus faith tak^p possession of the whole soul, 
renews, regenerates her, gives her new life. # But man is not the author 
■of his own salvation. Faith comes to him from God, Who, by communi* 
eating His spirit to man, brings about the birth of the spiritual man 
{irvcvfwtrtKos) in him. • 

While he shows the part played by faith in all our know- 
ledge, St. Augustine endeavours to bring about the union of 
rational with religious faith. 
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Scepticism cannot be reconciled with that need of cert&ipty which 
allows the human mind no rest without the possession of truth. In the 
second place, scepticism involves contradictory elements : even if 1 dqpbi 
I have the notion of knowledge, for doubt implies a comparison between, 
actual knowledge and the iiotion of an ideal knowledge to which the 
former does not correspond {lh Vera 11 dig. 73). Finally, doubfe implies 
the fact that he who doubts thinks and exists {Be Trin, X, 14). Here 
we have Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. It is impossible t<j rest satisfied 
•with scepticism. Now fyith (in the most .general sense of the word), 
and knowledge presuppose one another, for they are jqjned in every act 
of knowledge. What is knowing? It is j apprehending by reason that 
which makes a thing necessary ; but before we can become conscious, 
of this necessity we c must admit the existence of the object, we must 
rely on the immediate evidence which discursive thought will afterwards 
confirm {Be Liber Arbit. II, "2). Thus faith, or the act of will which gives 
its assent to thought {cum asmmone cogitare) f€ is the first step toward^ 
knowledge. That our sensible perceptions are subjectively true there 
can be no doubt ; but that there is a real world corresponding .to these 
perceptions is a truth of which faith alone can give us certainty; and 
that this sensible world contains, so to speak, supra-sensible truth is 
another act of faith which precedes thought. It is therefore possible 
to have faith without knowledge, but there can be no knowledge 
without faith. St Augustine’s ideal is neither belief without knowledge 
nor knowledge without belief, but the faith which is made complete by 
knowledge, or the knowledge which confirms this faith {Be Utilitate 
Credeiidi, II, 25). There is a double analogy between religious faith 
and the faith that provides the object of our knowledge. Eeligioua 
faith/ implies an act of will and of love ; to know the good we must 
love and will it. Moreover, religious faith also finds outside itself 
its object, which consists in the supernatural truths given us in 
revelation. • 

• • 

The Middle Ages : Gradual Separation of Faith from 
Reason remits it\ Scepticism . Montaigne. Charron. 

The Mediaeval philosophers^ like St. Augustine, regarded 
faith as an experience: the experience df an ethical and 
spiritual life as opposed £o external* experience. For the 
ancients, moral life depended on knowledge, “ man acts, as he 
thinks.” For the great Scholastics, on *the contrary, the 
experience of .the life of the soul, that profound consciousness- 
of a spiritual natu/e which is faith, is both the perfection and 
the condition of scientific knowledge. Faith is not opposed to 
knowledge ; it prepares the way for knowledge. Truth cannot 
contradict itself. 
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St. Anselm expounds with much force the doctrine : Non quaero 
intdthgere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. I believe in order to under- 
stand, quia nm orcdidtro, non intelligam , for if I did not believe I should 
not understand {Prodog. 1 ). St. Thomas does not go quite so far ; he thinks 
that reyealed truths such as those of the Trinity, original sin, etc., cannot be 
proved by reason, not because they are against reason, but because they 
are above it, and that is why they are objects of faith ( Summa Theol. I, 
tyuaest. 32, Art. 1). Faith iji man pre -supposes the co-operation of grace, 

* or, as it were, a call from God •(interior imtinrtu* Dei invitantis). It depends 
more oij the will than on the intellect.. The mind adheres to truths 
of a supernatural order, not by tjie force of an irresistible demonstration, 
but by obeying the will. Reason can only refute the arguments of the 
en&nies of the Church by showing that they are false or not necessary 
(falsa*, non mcessan'as). Faith, like grace, does not destroy nature but 
completes and perfects it. Reason pre-stipposes the preambles of faith 
^praeambula fidei), and in this sense is subordinate to faith, naturali * 
ratio subservit fldei {Siimma Theol . II, qu. 2). 

Finally, when, with William of Ogkam, Nominalism prevailed, 
faith was separated from and even opposed to knowledge. 
Realism, by representing the very ideas of God as the objects of 
knowledge, was able to find harmony between reason and faith. 
Nominalism reduced science to* a pure foftnalism. It was no 
longer Divine ideas that were the basis of our reasonings, but 
words, nomina , flatus vocvs. Revealed truths were therefore 
imposed by faith, and faith had nothing in coifnnon with 
reason, which had only a relative value. Thus it would seem that 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages had failed in its task : it 
did n<jt succeed in reconciling faith with reason. But this was ) 
because faith was then identified with the dogmas of a 
positive religion! » Nevertheless a great truth was brought to 
light, namely, that true philosophy, if nofr science in the 
strict sense of the word, cannot be sejJhrated* from the 
experience of our ethical and •spiritual life; that philosophy is 
made up of ideas revealed by this experience and reflection. 

It became a habit amongst the bold philosophers of the 
Renaissance to draw a distinction . between theological and 
philosophical truths;; And to assert that they might co-exist 
although opposed to one another. Doctrines submissively 
accepted as articles of faith were rejected in the name 
of reason. But this separation of reason and faith 
divided the human mind against itself. It was inevitable 
that thought shoi^d openly return to the ancient tradition, and 
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that reason should once more be reinstated! This tfas ^one 
by # Descartes. If men are to rest content jyith the mediaeval! 
conception, with the antithesis between reason and faith, the 
consequence will be a scientific scepticism. 

This is the view taken by Aontaigne, whose whole work is 
a negation of what had been affirmed by the great Scholastics. 
JHis essays, indeed, mark the end *of mediaeval thought, 
although he merely resumes the arguments of ancient scepticism 
concerning the formal possibility of, and the results cfbtained 
by knowledge. Montaigne's friend and disciple Gharron thinks 
that a very good method of introducing and establishing Chris- 
tianity among an unbelieving and infidel people would be to 
make them disciples of Fyrrh(\ Reason, being then convinced 
of its own impotence, would easily sutftnit to revelation, for* 
he says, never would a Fyrrhonian or an Academician be a 
heretic : they are two opposite things. 

Descartes : Clear and Distinct Ideas ; Divine Truthfulness ; 
Reconciliation. 

Was there then no choice between scepticism and revelation? 
Some sought to escape from this alternative, — Galileo and Coper- 
nicus through the natural bent of their scientific genius ; 
Telesio and Bacon because they had a presentiment of modern 
scientific methods; Giordano Bruno and Nicholas of Cusa 
through their philosophic enthusiasm, it was* the spirit of 
antiquity come to life again, though not yet fully conscious of 
itself. Descartes was the first to attempt, with a full con- 
sciousness of what he wanted and of* what had to be done, to 
re-establish an * independent philosophy, and that not only 
de facto but de jure. 

The introduction to his philosophy is, as ij were, a summary 
of the whole history of human thought since the Middle Ages. 
He puts aside faith and at*once finds*hixhself confronted by 
• scepticism : how was he * to escape from it ? By employing 
it as a method. We have accepted most of our opinions with- 
out reflection from »our teachers and our desires, and we must 
set them aside (IH&. de la Mith., 2nd Part). Since our Benses 
sofnetimes deceive us, we cannot trust them at all Some 
men make mistakes in their reasoning concerning even the 
simplest things in geometry, hence we shallireject as false all 
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those % reasons whiqh we now take to be demonstrative. Lastly, 
as a malicious spirit, as cunning and doceitful as it is powerful, 
may be making sport of us and using his skill to deceive us, 
we shall suspend our judgment on all things (ls£ MediL). 

In its methodical doubt Caftesian philosophy starts from 
scepticism. But out of this very doubt does not an irresistible 
truth emerge ? I who doubt, think. I think , therefore I am. 
•And this is the starting point ojf modern thought ; it establishes* 
the thinking Subject; and so clearly, that henceforward the 
facts of consciousness at ieast, and the manifestations of 
thought, are beyond the reach of the most audacious scepticism. 
All that the latter can now question- is the correspondence 
between these subjective phenomena and reality, that is to say, 
the existence of objective certainty. 

How is this objective certainty to be attained ? This is the 
most critical point in the Cartesian t theory. When I say that 
“ I think, therefore I am,” what is it that assures me of the 
truth of this proposition ? It is that I know clearly that in 
order to think I must exist. I may therefore take it as a 
truth that those things whiclf T conceivfi very clearly and 
distinctly are all true. The clearness and distinctness of ideas 
is therefore the criterion of their truth. Starting from this 
principle, Descartes proves the existence of God. But having 
done so, he seems to invert the order of his first principles, for 
he adds that* it is •because God exists that what we can see 
clearly* and distinctly is true. 

• 

“The principle which I have already taken as a rule, viz., that all 
the things which we clearly and distinctively conceive are true, is certain 
only because He is or* exists, and because He is a perfectJbeing, and because 
all we possess is derived from Him. Whence it follows that«our ideas or 
notions, which to the extent of their clearness or distinctness are real and 
proceed from God, must to that extent be true ” (Disc, de la Mdth. 4th Ft.). 

But is there not hefe a vicious .circle ? Keason proves the 
existence of God, apd God guarantees the validity of reason. 
Our demonstration of the existence of God is valid only if He 
is already shown to exist. God is proved jay the natural light 
of reason, and without God this natural light could only be a 
source of error. In order to understand how Descartes 
escapes from this seemingly vicious circle we must observe his 
view of certainty The problem is not to pass from what 
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appears to us as true to what is true in itself, hut to attain 
absolute certainty in the realm of thought. The doudt we 
want to get rid of is the doubt of a man Who has just doiie a 
sirm of addition and asks' himself whether he has inade a 
mistake in it. 

. t» * 

u When in thinking we have a clear conception of a certain truth, we are 
naturally inclined to believe this truth. And; if our belief ifcso firm that 
* we can never have any reason to dou^t that' which we believe in this way/ 
we require nothing more ; for we have with regard to this ihatter as much 
certainty as one can reasonably desire. f For what matters it to us if some 
one were to suppose that that of which we are so strongly persuaded is 
false in the eyes of God or ef the angels, and is therefore, absolutely 
speaking, false ?” (Answer 'to the 2nd Objection). * 

We must distinguish between an immediate intuition and the 
act of memory implied in every deduction that is at all lengthy. 
When we fix our mind on an evident truth, such as the coqito 
ergo sum , there is no room for doubt. .« Our intuition, that is 
to ’say, our clear and distinct knowledge outlie truth before us 
does not require the guarantee of the divine veracity. But 
when we make adengthy deduction, or when we remember 
certain conclusions without thinking of the principles by which 
they are established, and without going once more through the 
reasoning by which they are justified, only the knowledge of 
God, who is the warrant of the validity of our thought, can 
give us certainty: The knowledge of the* atheist is* not true 
science, because any knowledge on which doubt may be thrown 
cannot be called by the name of science (Ibid.). 

We have now escaped from the cjrcle in which *we seemed 
to be imprisoned. The cogito ergo sum is« a clear and dis- 
tinct truth at tke moment when we think it, and as there is 
no thought that does not imply %the cogito , the fatter never falls 
into the realm of memory. From the cogitti we are led to the 
existence of God without^ going beyond the. limits of the 
irresistible evidence which leaves no roonj for doubt. When 
we have reached the. idea of God, we have the certainty that 
our mind is made for truth ; and this certainty extends to the 
premisses which h^ve served to prove the existence of $rod. 

“ In the first instance, we are sure that God exists, because we give our 
attention toifre reasons which prove His existence ; but after that, it & 
enough for us to remember having conceived a thin* clearly in order to be 
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eure tha£ this thing is true, which would not be the case. if we did, not know- 
thrft God exists and that He cannot deceive us” (Answer to th • bth 
Objection, 2nd Part).* : . 

To ^um up: God is the principle t of knowledge as well as of 
existence. "In Him’ is the thhoreticed basis of certainty; but 
its practical criterion is in the clearness and distinctness of 
ideas. By an intuition which leaves no ioom for doubt we 
know (he existence of thought and the*existence of God, which 
is immediately Reducible from the bxis'tence of thought. 

As for the existence # of the world it is guaranteed to us by 
the divine ..veracity alone. In the same why the knowledge of 
this world is subordinate to the existence of God, for it is 
because God exists and because He is perfect that distinct 
realities correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. # 

* _ ' : H\ 

Malebranche : Certitude and Vision in God. 

According to Descartes, the truthfulness of God assures us 
that real things correspond to our clear and distinct ideas. We 
have thus three terms before pe : the ideas of the mind, reality, 
and God. Malebranche simplifies Descartes' system by reduc- 
ing these three terms to one. The ideas are reality itself, and 
our mind, which apprehends them by an immediate intuition, 
does not require to be guaranteed by God, since in so far as it 
has clear and distinct ideas it sees God Himself. 

“ Ii our bodies move in a corporeal world, our minds are constantly 
being carried into an ideal world which affects them, and thus becomes 
perceptible to thSm ” (Entrgtien* I, 5). To deny the reality of the ideas 
would be to assert that the non-existent can bethought. “All the 
things of which I think, are, or at least exist as loag as I am thinking of 
them. When I think of a circle qr a number, of Being, or the Infinite, or 
of a certain finite being, I perceive realities, for if the circle of which I 
am thinking wasr nothing, When thinking of it I would be thinking, of 
nothing; now the circle of which 1 am blinking has properties that do not 
■ belong' to any other figure therefore this •circle exists at the time I am 
thinking it, because the toon-existent has no properties, and one non- 
existent thing cannot be different from another non-existent thing ” * 
{Ibid.A, 4). All these ideas exist in God, W!^o is the basis of their 
realifc^ “All our clear ideas are in God as far as their intelligible reality 
ts concerned. It is only in Him that we see them, only in the universal 
fefcton which through them enlightens all minds. If-oqr ideas are 
eternal, immutahle|necessary, it must he that they exist in an immutable 
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' Being ; our minds dwell in the Universal Reason jn that Intelligible 
Substance which contains the ideas of all the truths discovered by us ” 
(Ibid. 1, 10). * 1 

Thus the principle- of certainty is our union, or rather our 
oneness with God. Truth is God present in us, thinking in 
us ; the intelligible is the real and the absolute. For Male- 
byanche, as for Descartes, the practical criterion 6f truth is 
the clearness of our id(fas. “ In order' to know the works of 
God we must consult the ifleas He gives Us ; those which are 
clear ; those on which He has formed these works. We run a 
great risk, if we follow any other method ’[ (Ibid, III, 12). “ AH 
our clear ideas are in God in so far as they have intelligible 
reality. It is only in Him that we see them” (Ibid. I, 18). 
What, then, is the use of the material world on this theory ? It 
has none. If it did not exist, nothing would be changed in our 
knowledge of the intelligible tvorld (Ibid. I, 5). We could even, 
absolutely speaking, have the same feelings independently 
of objects (Ibid. T, 8 ; VI, 4). And on the V>ther hand, if the 
sensible world did exist we should have no means of perceiving 
it ; why then aifirm its existence ? It cannot be known 
immediately, and the feelings which lead us to believe in it 
are purely subjective modifications. 

a 

Bodies cannot act on our mind nor be present to it, and our mind can 
only know them in the ideas which represent them, find caij only perceive 
them through the modes and feelings of which they cannot be more than 
the occasional cause ” (Entr. VI, 5). The external 'world cannot be pfoved l 
“ The volitions of God which refer to the world are not contained in the 
notion we have of Him, and since only these Volitions can give being to 
creatures, it is clear* that only those truths can *be demonstrated which 
have a nece&ary connection with their principles. Thus, since we 
cannot make sure of the existence of bodies through demonstration, 
there is no other way of doing so except through the authority of 
revelation ” (I hid. 6). 

• • 

These clivers sensations* by which we are affected are the 
resnltB of the general laws of the union of the soul and the 
body, and are nothing else than natural revelations by which 
God informs us th&t we have a body and that 41 are 
surrounded by other bodies. But our senses sometimes 
deceive us; hence speculative doubt is still possible, and we 
must fall back on supernatural revelation . , 
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“Faith* provides, us with a proof which it is impossible to resist. 
.Whether there are bodies or not, it is certain that we see them, and that 
Gfld alone can have ’given us sensations of them. It is therefore God 
who putp; before my mind the appearance of the men with whom I 
live, of the books I. study, of tlje preachers I hear. , . * Now, faith 
tells me that God has created the heavefts and the earth, that the 
Scriptures are a Divine Book* This Book, as it appears to me, tells me 
positively thht there are • thousands and thousands of creatures and 
things. Behold, now, alt my appearances changed into reality. Faith 
being presupposed; jibe existence of bvdieS is strictly demonstrated 99 
Ibid. 8). " V . , 

•To sum up; our soul stands in two relations ; one of these 
is immediate and necessary, a Nation to the Author of its 
being, to the Universal Reason, which is the place of spirits as 
* space is the place of bodies ; the other relation is mediate and 
contingent, though governed by general laws, a relation to the 
body and through it to other bodies. The soul can therefore 
be only indirectly assured of the existence of bodies, including 
its own. It is onl;f to God that the soul is immediately united. 

Thus, vision in God, which is the effect of the constant action 

• • 

of God upon us, or, in other words, of the connection between 
our reason and the Universal Reason, is the foundation of all 
certainty. 

• 

Spinoza : In so far as it possesses Adequate Ideas the Human 
Mind is one fvith tile Divine Mind . 

. To*say : " by substance I mean that which is in itself and 
is conceiyed through itself. ... by mode 1 mean that 
which exists and is .perceived through something other than 
itself,” is to assume that things have exisfcmce by reason of 
and in proportion to our conception of them ; is in fact to 
identify Being with thought. Thus in Spinoza we find once 
more A the principle ^f clear ideas. His Ethics , even in its 

external form, is the most striking application of this theory. 

• • 

“ A true idea (for we possess a true idea) is something different from its 
object ( ideatum ). Thus a circle is different from the idea of a circle 
(On thj^fmpro vement of the Understanding , tran% by Elwes, p. 12). A 
true idea must correspond with its ideate or object (Etk. Part I, ax. VI). 
How are we to know that an idea corresponds with its object ? For such 
a distinction to be possible, the true idea must be recognized by intrinsic 
marks. That which constitutes the reality of a true thought must be 
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sought in the thought itself, and deduced from the nature of tjie under- 
standing. A true idea is distinguished from a false idea not so much by 
its extrinsic object as by its intrinsic nature . . . whence it follows that 
there is in ideas something real whereby the true are distinguished from 
the false” (On the Improvement of the Understanding , pp 25, 26). 

The intrinsic quality of a true idea is that it is adequate. 
An adequate idea is one that is in God, inasmuch as He consti- 
tutes the essence of the human soul. 'Vp'hen an idea is in God, 
not only inasmuch as He 4 is the essence of the human soul, 
but in so far as He has at the same 'time the idea of another 
thing, this idea is, only partially in us, in other words it r is 
inadequate . It is precisely in this privation of knowledge that 
lies the falseness of ideas. All ideas are true and adequate in 
God. We recognize an adequate idea in, that it is clear and , 
distinct, and inadequate in that it is mutilated and confused 
(. Eth . II, 35, 36). As the adequate idea is of itself true, the 
criterion of the truth o? ideas is * their clearness and 
distinctness. “Ideas that are clear and distinct can never be 
false ” ; but this is because the human mind is in their 
case not distinct from the divine. 

The clear and distinct idea not only excludes fiction and 
falseness, but doubt. 

“ In proportion as the understanding is smaller and its experi- 
ence multiplex, so will its power of coining fictions be larger, whereas, as 
the understanding increases, its capacity for enterfcaining«fictitious ideas 
becomes less (On the Improvement of the Understanding, p. 21). If there be 
a God oi* omniscient Being, such an one cannot ffirm fictitious hypotheses. 

. . . Fiction cannot be concerned with eternal truths (Ibid.jp. 19). . . . 
We need therefore be in no fear of forming hypotheses as long as we have 
a clear and distinct* perception of what is involved” (jfbid. p. 23). 

The clear and distinct idea filso excludes doubt, because 

doubt is merely the result of two confused ideas which contradict 

each other. A true idea carries with it, immediate certitude. 

( *■ 

“ He who has a true idea k^ows at the same time that he has a true 
idea, nor can he doubt of the truth of the thing (The Ethics, Prt. II, 
Prop. 43). . . . What can there be more clear and more certain than 
a true idea as a standard of truth ? Even as light displays bglh itself 
and darkness, so is truth a standard both of itself and (^falsity 
{Ibid. note). . . . Our mind, in so far as it perceives things truly, is part 
of the infinite intellect of God ; therefore, the clear and distinct ideas 
of the mind are as necessarily true as the ideas pi God {Ibid.). . . . 
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No one can know the nature of the highest certainty unless he possesses 
an adequate idea oV the subjective essence of a thing ; for certainty is 
* identical with such subjective essence” (On the Improvement of the Under - 
standing, p. 13). 

Holding such a theory, Spiijoza had naturally no sympathy 
with the sceptics. If a clear idea carries certitude along with 
it, lack erf certitude* comes from the absence of any clear idea; 
f and as it is the nature of the understanding to have clear ideas, 
the sceptic is, by this same fadt relegated to the order of brutes. 
The sceptic requires proof qf proof ad infinitum . 

“ To this I make answer that, if by some happy chance anyone had 
adopted this method in his investigations of nature — that is, if he had 
acquired new ideas in the proper order, according to the standard of 
the original true idea, he would never have dmihted the truth of hie know- 
ledge , inasmuch as truth, as we have shown, makes itself manifest, and 
knowledge of all things would flow as it were spontaneously towards, 
him ” {Ibid. p. 16). , 

The Ethics is, in fact, Spinoza's reply to scepticism. It 
reproduces the order of nature and thus makes doubt impossible. 

“If there yet remains some sceptic who doubts of our primary 
truth, and of all the deductions we make, taking such truth ap our 
standard, he must either be arguing in bad faith, or we must confess- 
that there are some men in complete mental blindness, either innate 
or due to misconceptions. . . . With such persons one should not speak 
of sciences. ... If they deny, grant, or gainsay, they know not that 
they deny, grant, or* gainsay, so that they ought to be regarded as 

automatics utterly devoid of intelligence” {Ibid. p. 17). 

• 

Leibnitz : Intuitive, Demonstrative, and Sensible Certitude. 

Leibnitz distinguishes three kinds of knowledge, the intuitive, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible {Now Essays, IV, 2), 
and he attributes certitude .to these three kinds, which he 
calls certain knowledge, in contrast to probable knowledge 
{Ibid. 14). Thus there ^ire three kipds of certitude, the intuitive, 
the demonstrative, and the sensible. , 

Intuitive certitude comprises two classes of truths : primary 
truths of fact, and primary truths of reason^ both of which 
aie immediately known. Primary truths of fact are the 
resuh> of. an immediate inner experience : e.g. the general 
proposition, I think, therefore I am, or the particular proposi- 
tion, I think of ouch or ouch an object. 
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“ The primary truths of reason are those which I call by the general 
name of identical . . . . And in this way all adequate definitions contain 
primary truths of reason, and consequently intuitive knowledge” {New » 
Essays, IY, ii, 1). “ Now this intuition which makes known our existencelo 
ourselves makes it known to us with an evidence complete, incapable of 
being proved, and having no need of proof ; so that even when I attempt to 
doubt all things this doubt* itself does not allow me to doubt my own 
existence” (IY, ix, 3). “Truths of reason are necessary, and those of 
fact are contingent. ... You see by this that all primary truths of 
reason or of fact have this in common, that they cannot be proved by any- 
thing more certain ” (IV, ii) 1).*' “ And I add that the immediate apper- 
ception of our existence and of our thoughts furnishes us the first truths 
a posteriori , or of fact, *'.<?. the first experiences; just as identical proposi- 
tions contain the first truths a priori , or of reason, i.e. the first lights {les 
premieres lumieres). Both are incapable of proof, and may be called 
immediate, the former because of the immediate relation of the under- 
standing and its object, the latter because of the immediate relation of 
the subject and the predicate ” (IV, ix, 2), 

Demonstrative certainty * can be reduced to intuitive cer- 
tainty. The act by which we draw a conclusion is a simple 
act of intuition which involves in a single apperception both 
premisses and conclusion. Demonstrative certainty is merely 
intuitive certainty applied to the relation between propositions 
instead of to a single truth. 

There remains sensible certainty. “ We know our own 
existence by intuition, that of God by demonstration, and 
that of other objects through sensation ” *(Ibid t IV, ix, 2). 
That we have in sensation the idea of an object external to 
ourselves is incontestable. The question is whether we have 
the right to trust this instinctive # belief. • According to 
Leibnitz, sensible knowledge, as well as the other kinds of 
knowledge, gives certainty. But again, a criterion is required 
to distinguish real sensible knowledge from the illusions of our 
waking hours or of our dreams. This criterion cannot be 
the liveliness of the representations. * 

“ Although feelings are Vont to be more vivid than imagina- 
tions, it is nevertheless a fact that there are cases where imaginative 
persons are impressed as} much, or perhaps more, by their imaginations 
than others are by the truth of things. So that I think the true opterion 
concerning the objects of the senses is the connection of the phenomena, 
i.e. the connection of that which takes place in different places and times, 
and in the experience of different men who are themselves each to the 

• 
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others very important phenomena in this respect. And the connection of 
the-,phenbmena, which guarantees the truths of fact in respect to sensible 
> things outside of us, is verified by means of the truths of reason just as 
tfie phenomena of optics are explained by geometry” {Ibid. IV, ii, 14). 

Sensible certainty rests then on the primary truths of 
reason it consists of inner direct «xperiences subjected to 
the law of rational truth, and is thus a form of intuitive 
certainty- Leibnitz, like all the Cartesians, does not allow any 
direct value to sensible certainty. Whether the union of the 
soul md the body is due to the la\Vs of occasional causes or to 
a pre-established harmonjP, we must always go back to the 
-Author of these laws for a guarantee ot 4 the existence of a 
reality external to ourselves. 

“ . - * Our thoughts come to us from the depths of our own nature, 
other creatures being unable to have an immediate influence upon the 
soul. Besides, the ground of our certitude in regard to universal and 
eternal truths is iu the ideas themselves^ . . . and the basis of the truth of 
contingent and singular things is in the succession, which causes these 
phenomena of the senses to be rightly united as the intelligible truths 
demand (IV, iv, 5). It must, however, be admitted that none of this 
certitude is of the highest degree.^ . . . For it, is not impossible, meta- 
physically speaking, that our knowledge may be a continuous dream 
lasting as long as life ; but it is a thing as contrary to reason as would be 
the idea of a book put together by chance, by throwing the type pell- 
mell ” (IV, ii, 14). 

Sensible certainty rests ultimately on rational certainty, 
on the harmony between phenomena and the requirements 
of reason. “ The truth of sensible things is justified by 
their connection, ^vhich depends upon the intellectual truths 
groundecf in reason and upon constant observations of the 
sensible things # theifiselves, even when the* reasons do not 
appear” {Ibid, xi, 10). a 

Berkeley attempts to re-establish Sensible Certainty. 

Berkeley desired. avoid scepticism; in fact his Idealism 
(or rather Immaterialism) was tk$ result of his attempt 
to do so. 

“ That there is no such thing as what philosophers call material substance 
I am seriously persuaded ; but if I were made tG see anything absurd or 
sceptical in this I should then have the same reason to renounce this that 
I imagine I have now to reject the contrary opinion ” {1st Dialx Hylas and 
Phil). 

t 
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The originality of Berkeley consisted in his denying the 
existence of matter, in order to restore to sensible certaifcty 
i|s full authority. J . ' * 

“When therefore they [sensible things] are actually perceived there 
can be no doubt of their existence. Away, then, with all that scepticism* 
all those ridiculous philosophical doubts. What a jest is it for a 
philosopher to question the existence of sensible things till he hath it 
proved from the veracity of God ; or to pretend our knowledge in this 
point falls short of. intuitiop or demonstration ! I might as well doubt 
of my own being, as of the being of those things I actually see and fee)- 
... I do therefore assert that I am as certain as of my own being, that 
there are bodies or corporal substances (meaning the things I perceive 
by my senses) ” (3r«? Dialogue). 

Here Berkeley attacks an opinion which was common to all 
Cartesians, namely, that the existence of mind is more certain 
than the existence of bodies. The knowledge we acquire 
through our senses is as certain and as immediate as that 
given to us by consciousness. 

Even the existence of God he founds on sensible knowledge* 

“ To me it is evident for two reason* you allow of, that sensible things 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind or spirit. Whence I conclude, not 
that they have no real existence but that, seeing they depend not on ray 
thought and have an existence distinct from being perceived by me* 
there must be some other mind wherein they exist. As sure, therefore, as 
the sensible world really exists, so sure is there an infinite omnipresent 
Spirit, who contains and supports it ” (2 nd Dialogue ). 

Thus Berkeley reverses the order adopted in the Cartesian 
school. Sensible certainty is not founded oil divine , veracity ; 
it is, on the contrary, on the veracity of our. » senses that the 
existence of God ,is founded. Wo have only two kinds of 
certainty : intuitive or immediate certainty, which comprises 
the data of sense as well as those of consciousness, and 
demonstrative or mediate certainty w^ich is based on the 
former. In this way Berkeley reconciles, his Idealism (or 
Immaterialism) with a firm belief in the veracity of our 
senses ; his Idealism is in fact intended to guarantee their 
veracity. If he rejects the existence of a material sub- 
stance, if he makes the reality of things lie in ideas, it 
is because the opposite theory inevitably ends in scepticism* 
"Can you produce so much as one argument against the 
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reality of. corporeal things, or in behalf of that avowed utter 
ignorance of their natures, which does not suppose thfcir 
reality to consist in an external absolute existence ? Upon 
this supposition, indeed, the objections from the change of 
colours in a pigeon’s neck or the appearance of tfie broken 
oar in the water, must be allowed to have weight *’ (3 rd Dial . ). 
• 

# Empirical Scepticism of Hume ; Theory of Belief 

Lockg had *not considered* what# might be the . ultimate 
consequences of his empirital theory of human knowledge. 
His good sense made all extremes repugnant to him. He 
had accepted certainty as a fact, and based it entirely up6n 
intuitive knowledge. 

• “This part of knowledge is irresistible, and like bright sunshine forces- 
itself immediately to be perceived as soon as ever the mind turns its view 
that way ; and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examination, but 
the mind is presently filled with the clear light of it. It is on this 
intuition that depend all the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge, 
which certainty everyone finds to be so great that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore does not require, a greater ^ for a man cannot conceive himself 
capable of a greater certainty than to know that any idea in his mind is 
such as he perceives it to be ; and that two ideas, wherein he perceives a 
difference, are different and not precisely the same. He that demands a 
greater certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and shows only 
th# he has a mind to be a sceptic, without being able to be so” (Locke* 
On the Human Understanding , IV, II, 1). 

Hume 4 with the boldness of a true philosopher, draws the 
sceptical inferences which are Togically implied in empiricism. 
He carried on ‘Berkeley’s analytic method and founded 
modern scepticism? hike Berkeley, he accepts all that is- 
immediately revealed to us by our sensSh, and* nothing 
more. Because our direct experience never makes known to 
us a substratum of* any kind, he denies the existence of any 
substance , either spiritual or material, and reduces to a 
collection of sensations, not only the notion of matter, but also 
that of mind. Our ^internal like our external experience 
gives us nothing but perceptions. The i^lea bf an ego is 
therefore reducible to a series of sensations? There is then 
only one thing regarding which certainty is possible, namely, 
our perceptions and the relations between them, and certainty 
has only one source, namely, our immediate experience. - 
n. • i 
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“Now since nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, and 
since all ideas are derived from something antecedently present 156 the 
mind, it follows that ’tis impossible for us so much* as to conceive or fpriii 
an idea of any thing specifically different from ideas and impressions. 
Let uh fix ,our attention out of ourselves as much as possible: let us 
chase our imagination to 6he heavens, or to the utmost limits' of the 
universe, we never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can we 
conceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have 
appeared in that narrow compass. This is the universe of the imagina- r. 
tion, nor have we any idea ,but wlfat is there produced” ( Treatise of 
Human Nature ; Of the Understanding, J’aj’t II, Sect. VI). 

Hut, if every object of knowledge can be reduced by critical 
reflection into impressions and ideas, or copies of impressions 
(see Vol. 1, Oil. Ill, Problem of External Perception ), it is 
certainly not in that form that the human mind appears t& 
itself. Hume had therefore to explain how thought remains 
possible on his hypothesis t ; how it is that we do not attribute 
existence equally to all our perceptions ; how fact is dis- 
tinguished from fancy. All the objects* to which we apply 
our reason may be divided into two kinds : Relations of Ideas , 
and Matters of Fact ' To the filst class belong the mathematical 
sciences — geometry, algebra, etc. Their characteristic is that 
judgments concerning them may be formed by the operation of 
the mind alone, without regard to what takes place in fact 
in the universe. The propositions of Euclid remain true 
whether there are triangles or circles in the* natural world 
or not. , c 

As regards matters of fac£, the imagination can always 
conceive two contrary phenomena tas possible, because such 
conceptions are not self-contradictory: The judgment, “ the 
sun will hot rise "to-morrow,” is as intelligible as the judgment, 

41 the sun will rise to-morrow.” f What then, beyond the actual 
testimony of our senses, is the nature of the evidence which 
shall assure us of the real* existence matters of fact ? All 
our reasoning concerning matters of feet is based on the 
relation of cause and effect ; but the principle of causality is 
nothing else than habit. 

f 

“After the constant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom alone to 
expect the one from the appearance of the other. This hypothesis seems 
even the only one, which explains the difficulty ( why we draw from a 
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thousand instances an inference which we are not able to draw from one 
inst&nce, that is in no respect different from them. Reason is incapable 
of any such variation? The conclusions which it draws from considering 
•one circle are the same which it would form upon surveying all the 
•circles in the universe. . . . Custom, then* is the great guide of human 
life; It is that principle alone whicfi renders our experience useful to us 
and. makes us expect for the future, a similar train of events with those 
which have appeared in the past. Without the influence of custom, we 
• should; be .entirely ignorant of every matter# of fact, beyond what i* 
immediately present to the memory and t sensea. . . . Having found, in 
many instances, that any two # kinds of objects, flame and heat, snow and 
•cold, have always been conjoined together ; if flame and snow be pre- 
sented anew to the senses the mind is carried by custom to expect heat or 
cold, and to believe , that such a quality does exist, and will discover itself 
upon a nearer approach. ... It is an operation of the soul, when we are 
«so situated, as unavoidable as to feel the passion of love when we receive 
benefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. All these operations 
are a species of natural instincts which no reasoning or process of thought 
and understanding is able either to p Adduce or to prevent” ( Inquiry 
^concerning the Human Understanding, V, 1). 

• 

We are now able to determine the difference between fact 
and fiction. 

“ ’Tis also evident, that the idea of existence is nothing different from 
the idea of any object, and that when after the simple conception of 
anything, we conceive it as existent, we jn reality make no addition to or 
alteration on our first idea. . . . But as ’tis certain there is a great 
difference betwjxt the* simple conception of the existence of an object 
and the belief of it, and as this difference lies not in the parts or com- 
positioif of the idea which we conceive, it follows that it must lie in the 
maniier in which we conceive it. . . . So that as belief does nothing but 
vary the manner in which we conceive any object, it can only bestow on 
■our ideas an additional foVce and vivacity ” ( Treatise bf Human Nature , 
Bk. I, Pt. Ill, 7). 

Fact, then, is only distinguished from fiction by the feeling * 
which accompanies it. ^ The difference is a purely subjective 
•one. 

u I conclude, by an induction which seems to me very evident, that an 
•opinion or belief is nothing but an idea, tl)at is different from a fiction, 
not in the nature or the order of its parts, but in t\e manner of its being 
•conceived. But when I would explain this rammer, I scarce find any word 
that fully answers the case, but am obliged to have recourse to everyone’s 
feeling. ... An idea assented to feels different from a fictitious idea, 
that tlie faUcy al6ne ‘presents to us. And this different feeling I 
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endeavour to explain by calling it a superior force, or vivacity, or solidity, 
ov* firmness, or steadiness. This variety of terms, 8 which may ae&n so 
unphilosophical, is intended only to express that «K;t of the mind, wjbicfi 
renders realities more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a superior influence on the passions 
and imagination ” {Ibid. Appendix)." 

Tn the case of an actual sensation, its liveliness, which is 
'greater than that of -images, suffices to distinguish it from a, 
mere illusion. But in a case where the object is absent am I 
incapable of distinguishing the real from the imaginary ? Am 
I in such a states of indetermination as to expect that a par- 
ticular object may be followed, indifferently, by any other 
object ? The future is not indeterminate any more than the 
present, nor is it given over to illusiqn for habit and th$ 
feeling by which it is characterized intervene. When I throw 
a piece of wood into the fire, I expect to see a flame, and 
1 believe that there will be one. 

“ Belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady con- 
ception of an object than what the imagination alone is ever able to attain. 

. . . And this mavntr of conception arises from a customary conjunc- 
tion of the object with something present to the memory or senses. . . . 
Whenever any object is presented to the memory or senses, it immedi- 
ately, by the force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoined to it ; and this conception is attended 
with a feeling or sentiment, different from the loose reveries of the fancy * 
{Inquiry concerning Unman Understanding , V, 2).* « 

Thus there is no intrinsic difference between the real and 
the fictitious. All that differs is gur inward feeling. We 
believe some things, we do not believe cothevs : this is all that 
can be sapid. ' Bttt is this difference of feeling justified by the 
nature of things ? We cannot know, for we do not even know 
whether there are things. Positive knowledge is based on the 
principle of causality, and c this principle- is only a habit and 
merely expresses a subjective necessity ^ it does not govern 
facts, but is derived from them. This sceptical analysis might 
well discourage us, jf nature had not given the strength of an 
instinct, or of a mechanical tendency, to this belief. “ Nature, by 
an absolute and uncontrollable necessity has determined us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel. . . . Reasoning and belief 
is some sensation or peculiar manner of conception, which *tis 
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impossible for mere ideas or reflections to destroy ” ( Treatise , 
Pk. Part IV, Sect. 1). 

We have seen tfiat Hume separates the beliefs founded on 
intuition from those based on demonstration, or the relations of 
ideas. • « 

4< With regard to propositions that are proved by intuition or demon- 
stration . . /the person who assents, not only conceives the ideas,, 
• according to the proposition, but js necessarily determined to conceive 
them in (hat particular manner, either imftiedfately, or by the interposi- 
tion of other ideas. . . . Nor is impossible for the imagination to conceive 
anything contrary to a demonstration ” (Ibid. Part HI, 7). 

Our belief in the relations of ideas is also a subjective feeling, 
but it has the peculiar characteristic of necessity. We cannot 
conceive the contrary* of mathematical truths. Nevertheless, 
there are reasons for doubting them. 

“ Our reason must be considered as a hind of cause, of which truth is 
the natural effect ; but such a one as, by the irruption of other causes, and 
by the inconstancy of tmr mental powers, may frequently be prevented. 
By this means all knowledge degenerates into probability ; and this 
probability is greater or less, according to our experience of the veracity 
or deceitfuln^ss of our understanding, and according to the simplicity or 
intricacy of the question” (Ibid. IV, 1). 

It is not easy to see how Hume, on his own principles, was 
justified in making this distinction between mathematical 
and other knowledge. For, on the empirical hypothesis, the 
former^ not less than the latter, is concerned with facts alone. 
Stuart Mill had only to shovtf by his theory of inseparable 
association* that the mathematical definitions and axioms are 
arrived at by induction, like all other truths, in order to com- 
plete the sceptical work of Hume. * * 

In modern times scepticisrrf has taken the form of Pheno- 
menalism. According to this doctrine, certainty is merely a 
subjective state of thoi mind. There is no such thing as a 
principle of thought. We have only mental habits. Our 
judgments and reasonings are happy accidents, facts which must 
not be analysed too closely, lest we reduce th0m to nothing. 
To one who reflects, certainty would be impossible even as a 
subjective state, were not the force of nature greater than 
that of all the arguments of the sceptics. Knowledge is the 
result' of our past experience, which, by induction we project 
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into the future. As for this induction itself, it is An unex- 
plained mental operation which is instinctive and natural to us, 
But the human mind could never be convinced by any rearm- 
ing from the principle tjiat,^ £ Cases we have not experienced 
must resemble those wa have experienced.” 

Kant : Criterion of Truth ; certitude , Faith ayd Opinion ; 

' Scientific Certitude ; Impossibility of Metaphysics ; Moral Faith * , 

t 

The problem of knowledge seemed now to havfe gone, back to 
the point at which Greek Philosophy had left it. Hume, in 
fact, alludes to the sages of the Academy as the ideal philo- 
sophers. The great nationalistic systems of Descartes and 
Leibnitz seemed, like those of Plato and Aristotle long ago, 
to have had no other effect than to provoke a more lively 
reaction on the part of scepticism. One thing, however, had, 
in modern times, assume^! an importance which it did not 
possess in antiquity. For two centuries science had been 
independent of philosophy, and, while metaphysical systems 
were conflicting with and superseding one another, science was 
progressing with a continuous development. Here was a fact 
which scepticism now found itself obliged to take into account. < 
The arguments which the ancients and Montaigne based on 
our ignorance of natural things, now appeared childish and 
superannuated. Hume dared not now advocate the suspension 
of judgment, or attack the results of science. * Science could 
bid defiance to scepticism, for it had success on its sidp. He 
who would offer a defence and a guarantee of science on 
philosophical grounds would find himself supported'* by science 
itself. Kant recognized this, and undertoSk the part. He 
desired to 4 escape^froin Hume’s scepticism, and to give science 
a sure basis without making it i f est on metaphysical dogmatism, 
which seemed fated to be for ever bringing about its own 
destruction.. f t 

Kant applies to the ‘problem of certitude his distinction 
between the subject and the object, the matter and the form 
of knowledge/ What is the criterion of truth? Shall we 
find it in the objefct of knowledge? 

♦ 

‘‘Truth is Haid to consist in the agreement of knowledge with the 
object. . . . Then my knowledge, in order to be true, must agree 
with the object. Now, I can only compare the object with my knowledge 
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by this means, namely, by taking knowledge of it. My knowledge, then, 
is to be verified by itself, which is far from being sufficient for truth, for 
As tjie object is extendi to me, and the knowledge is in me, I can only 
judge whether my knowledge of the object agrees with my knowledge of 
the * object. Such a circle in explanation was called by the ancients 
ihalMos, and the logicians were accused of Ijiis fallacy by £he sceptics, 
who xemarked that this account of truth was as if a man before a 
judicial tribunal should make a statement and appeal in support of it to 
, a witness whom no one knows, but who defends his own credibility by 
saying that the ipan who had called him as wituess was an honourable 
mart. The charge was certainly well founded, only the solution of the 
problem referred to is absolufely impossible for any man” (Logic, 
Introd. trans. by T. K Abbott). • 

Kant shows that a universal material criterion of truth is 
not only impossible but self -contradictory ; for it would have to 
abstract from every difference between the objects, and at the 
same time, as a material criterion, serve for their distinction. 
A formal , general criterion, on tlft other hand, immediately 
appears as possible. 

“ For formal truth consists simply in the agreement of the cognition 
with itself when we abstract from aJl objects whatever, and from every 
distinction of objects. And hence the universal formal criteria of truth 
are nothing but universal logical marks of the agreement of cognitions 
with themselves, or what is the same thing, with the general laws of the 
understanding and the reason ” {Ibid. V_U). ' 

Kant sets up three universal and purely formal or logical 
criteria of truth : Firstly , the principle of contradiction or of 
identity, which determines the. inner possibility of knowledge 
in problematical judgments. This is a purely negative criterion ; 
absence of contradiction is the first condition of the truth 
of a statement, but it is not the only condition.. Secondly , 
the principle of sufficient reason, which serves as a basis of 
the (logical) reality of a knowledge, in other words, which 
establishes that the knowledge is # well founded as matter of 
assertorial judgments. Thirdly , the principle of 'the excluded 
middle , which is the foundation of tfie logical necessity of a 
judgment and which establishes that we nyist necessarily 
judge thus, that is to say, that the contrary* is false ; this is the 
principle of apodictic judgments. 

“Truth is an objective property of knowledge ; but the judgment by 
which & thing is thought as true— and which has reference to under- 
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standing, and therefore to a special thinking subject — is subjective ; it 
is assent {Furwah rhalten). Assent in general is of fwo kinds — certain or 
uncertain. Certain ament, or certainty , is joined* with consciousness of 
necessity ; the uncertain, on the contrary, or uncertainty, is joined with 
the consciousness of contingency, or the possibility of the opposite. The 
latter, again, is either subjectively a$ well as objectively inadequate ; or it 
is objectively inadequate, but subjectively adequate . The former must be 
called Opinion, the latter Belief. There are, then, three .sorts or modes 
’of assent— Opinion, Belief, and Knowledge/ Opinion is a problematical,* 
Belief an amertorial , and Knowledge r an apodictic judgipg. For what I 
hold merely as opinion, this in judging I consciously regart? as only 
problematical ; what I believe, I rcgar3 as amertorial, not, however, as 
objectively, but as subjectively necessary (valid only for me) ; finally, 
what I knoir, I regal'd as apodictically certain , that is as universally and 
objectively necessary (valid for all). . . . \ Thus, for instance, our 

assent to the immortality of the soul would bg merely problematical, ixj 
case we only act as if we were immortal ; assertorial, in case we believe 
that we are immortal; and, lastly, apodictic, in case we all knew that 
there is another life after this ’VJbid. IX). 

Certainty, that is to say, the belief jthat flows from a 
subjectively and objectively valid principle of knowledge, is 
either empirical oi* rational according as it is founded on 
experience or on reason. Rational or a priori certainty is either 
mathematical or philosophical. The former is intuitive, the 
latter discursive. Rational certitude is distinguished from 
empirical by the consciousness of necessity. One is apodictic 
and the other assertorial. “ We are rationally certain of that 
which even without experience we should have discerned 
a priori . Hence it is possible that our cognitions may 
concern objects of experience, and ypt their certainty may* be 
both empirical • and rational, namely, when* we discern from 
a priori -principles the truth of a proposition which is 
empirically certain {Ibid. IX). ■ 

Let us try to arrive at the meaning of* these statements. 
If we attempt to compare Qfir knowledge with its object we are 
condemned to certain f^jUire, for how cai* the object known be 
separated from the thought that knows it? Thought must 
therefore be its owq guarantee. We have no universal mate- 
rial criteria, but only formal criteria of truth. The principle 
of contradiction is the universal principle of all our analytic 
judgments, and it is a fully sufficient one. This principle is, 

in the second place, a universal criterion of all truth, though a 

c 
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purely negative one, for it is a condition of all our judgments 
.that they do not* contradict themselves. But a judgment may 
btf free from every contradiction and yet be false and without 
any foundation ( Transc . Analyt II, Sect. 1). Here we come 
upon a difficulty which appears to 0 be insoluble.* We can 
understand that a formal criterion, such as the principle of 
contradiction, will assure us of the consistency of the mind with 
itself, but how can a formal criterion have any objective 
value \ But* that which we are realty concerned with is to 

. attain knowledge of the - world which is presented to us; and 
ygt if we hold that our knowledge must adapt itself to objects, 
we cannot, without getting outside thought, find the principles 
which would make it legitimate. 

• There remains, however, another hypothesis: let us sup- 
pose that objects adapt themselves to our knowledge. The 
laws of thought will then bo necessary laws of phenomena, and 
experience, by its success, continually proves and verifies the 
objective value of these laws. For what in the last resort 
was our aim ? It was to obtain a knowledge that would have 
a universal and necessary value, a knowledge governed by laws 
which impose themselves not only on our minds, but on 
all minds, and on the objects themselves, so far, at least, 
as they are thought ; and this is ^precisely what the principles 
of the understanding give us. The criterion is still a formal 
one, but altliough it is not material it is now objective. In the 
first place, it is impossible for us to think objects outside the 
categories which are the forms of our understanding and the 
conditions of our thought. The criterion that results from their 
application to phenomena is therefore subjectively sufficient. 
In the second place, the principles of Hhc understanding 
express not only the laws of* my thought but of ail thought ; 
they are the f&rms of all objective knowledge and are 
universally and necessarily valid for every thinking being. 
Hence arises the agreement between all minds, which consti- 
tutes th^ unity of science and gives an objective value to our 
knowledge ; for it is in us the product t of thought operating 
according to general laws, and not of thought as subjective 
and individual. 

But thiB is not all: phenomena are only known inasmuch os 
we subject them to the categories of the understanding; and on 
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the other hand, these a priori forms are, by themselves, empty, 
and«they must be filled, as it were, by the phenomena to which 
they give unity. This is the condition of consciousness itseif, 
and consequently of thought. Hence our formal criterion 
is also an 'objective criterion. -The categories have objective 
value because they serve to bind phenomena together, because, 
without thorn, there can be no objects for thought# Thought 
is its own guarantee.# It justifies itself by reducing the 
multiplicity of phenomena# to the unity of the r world t ^s it 
■ appears to it. Thought is objective because it only exists 
as the thought of a world which without it would crumbje 
away into dust. 

“ Human reason . . . begins with principles which, in the course of 
experience, it must follow, and which seem syfficiently confirmed by , 
experience” {Critique of Pitre Reason , Preface to 1st Edition.) 

“The possibility of experience is then that which gives objective reality 
to all our a priori cognitions. . . u Experience has therefore for a founda- 
tion, a priori principles of its form, that is to say, general rules of unity 
in the synthesis of phenomena, the objective reality of which rules, as 
necessary conditions— even of the possibility of experience, can always 
be showu in experience” (Crit. of P%re Reason , Analytic of Principles, 
Sect. LI). 

To sum up: Kant wished to provide science with impregnable 
principles*. He was confronted by two opposing systems: 
empiricism, which ends logically in the scepticism of Hume, 
and metaphysical dogmatism, which, according to. Kant, being 
based on a dialectical illusion, and perpetually reversed or jnodi- 
fied in its forms, is unable to furnifeh a stability it does not itself' 
possess. In order to escape from scepticism a new method was 
needed, namely, the Critical method. Knowledge is objective, 
and not, as*it was for the empiricists, obtained by an accident 
or a lucky chance ; it exists of lfccessity, and not merely as a 
matter of fact. The a priori concepts by thdmselves are only 
a form ; the matter of knowledge is givep by experience alone ; 
consequently the application of these concepts (cause, substance, 
being) to objects supposed to be outside experience jnly ends 
in an empty show; ^hich is Metaphysics. Certitude is only 
possible through intuitions, which are either a priori (mathe- 
matical) or a posteriori (physical). 

Dogmatism is confidence in the power of reason to extend itself 
a priori by means of meje concepts without critical examination. 
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a method which can have only apparent success. ^ “In mathematics 
# and physics scepticism has no place. Only that branch of knowledge 
coaid have given occasion to it, which is neither mathematical nor 
empirical — the purely philosophical. Absolute scepticism declares tftiat 
everything is semblance. It distinguished semblance frou* truth, and 
must therefore possess some mark by wliiSh it makes the distinction. 
Consequently it must pie- suppose a knowledge of truth, and thereby it 
contradicts itfcelf ” (Log. lntrod. X). 

, m 

Thus the principles of science are secure in their foundations. 
It woifld be misleading to say that Ivant was a sceptic. Tn one 
sense his whole work is directed against scepticism, and tends 
to defend science from the uncertainties of a capricious and 
shifting dogmatism. • But it is true, on the other hand, that he 
denies us the knowledge of the Absolute, and sees in the 
effort to make a science of metaphysics only a natural and ever- 
recurring illusion of the human mind. 

But if objective certainty belongs to the science of phenomena 
alone, for truths of another class we still have faith, that 
iB to say, a certitude which is subjectively sufficient , though 
objectively insufficient. The Critique of J^nre Reason prepares 
the way for faith by establishing its legitimacy. If we have 
a scientific knowledge of phenomena only, wo know nothing 
whatsoever of tilings in themselves, of noumena. The principle 
of causality, for instance, has no meaning outside the world of 
experience ; we may therefore accept at the same time 
determinism* in the world of phenomena and freedom in the 
.. world of noumena. • # 

•“I must therefore abol^h knowledge to make room for belief. . . . 
Above all it [i.e. a system of metaphysics constructed i ^accordance with the 
Critique] will confer an inestimable benefit on morality and religion, by 
showing that all the objections qrged against them may be silenced for 
ever by the Socratjc method, that is, by proving the ignorance of the 
objector” ( Critique of Pure Reason^ Pref. to 2nd Edit.). 

# • 

Knowledge is valid only of itye world of phenomena. 
Practical* reason establishes the law of duty in an a priori 
way ; but this law has consequences, implies postulates, which 
cannot be verified in the present world and yet must be 
admitted, because we have not the ’right to give up the notion 
of duty. Thus, on the one side we have the world of 
knowledge, and on the other the world of moral faith, and 
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there is no contradiction between them since they , do ( not 
belctag to the same order. * 

“Belief ... is a free assent which is only necessary in a practical 
a priori point of view ; an assent, therefore, to that which I assume 
from moral grounds, and s#' that I am certain that the opposite can 
never be proved. ... I see myself compelled by my end, following 
laws of freedom, to suppose that a supreme good in the world is possible, 
bat 1 cannot compel any others by reasons (belief is free). 

“ Rational belief, then, c(\n npver resell to theoretical knowledge. It 
is only a supposition of the reason in a subjective but absolutely neces- 
sary practical point of view. The mental disposition which accords 
with moral laws leads to an object of elective will, determinable by 
pure reason. The assumption of the feasibility of this object, and 
therefore also of the actuality of its cause, is a moral or free belief, 
and in the moral point of view of the fulfilment of its end it is a 
necessary assent. . . . That man is morally unbelieving who does not 
accept that which, though impossible to know is morally necessary to 
suppose. A want of inoral inteiest always lies at the root of this kind 
of unbelief. The higher the moral character of a man the more firm 
aud vivid will be his belief in everything which he feels himself com- 
pelled from moral interest to accept or suppose in a practically neces- 
sary point of view. . /. Belief, therefore, on account of its merely 
subjective reasons, does not give a conviction that can be communicated 
to others, or command universal assent, like the conviction that comes 
from knowledge. Only I myself, can be certain of the validity and 
unchangcableness of my practical belief ; and my belief in the truth 
of a proposition or the actuality of a thing, is that which in relation 
to me takes the place of a cognition without beiftg itseif a cognition. 
Complete assent from subjective reasons which, for practical pyroses, 
are as valid as objective, is also Conviction, only not logical but 
practical (/ am certain ). And this practical conviction, a moml rational 
belief \ is often firmer than any knowledge” ( Logic, Jut rod. IX.) 

To sum up : objective certitude, according to Kant, is found 
only in knowledge that is based* on the necessary agreement 
of minds with one another and with phenomena. But the 
world of noumena, being « unknown to us, allows of the 
hypotheses which faith supplies. These * hypotheses are not 
arbitrary, but depend upon subjective necessities; and are the 
consequences of' 1 the t principle of practical reason, which is 
the law of duty. Tt is no doubt impossible to verify these 
hypotheses, to show their realization in facts; they have 
therefore no objective certainty, but we have no more right 
to give them up than to give up duty, of which they (free- 
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doni, immortality, and Gdd) are the postulates; and hence 
ttufr have a certainty of a peculiar character, — moral faith, 
which is as much a thing of will as of intellect. 

Positivism 1ms no Philosophical Value unless it % is founded 
on Kants Criticism: Herbert 8pcnc<¥ s Inconsistencies . 

In opposition to scepticism and dogmatism and with the 
result of destroying both in so far they claimed to ire 
absolute, Kant founded a nfew rnothod, namely, the Critical 
■ methocl. Criticism came ^between science and metaphysics, 
presenting itself as the only possible » philosophy, which 
ensured certitude for science, and reduced metaphysics to 
an empty show. Positivism seized upon this distinction ; 
, and in this respect, is an offshoot of the Kantian system. 
For the Positivists put the theories of Kant into practice, 
saying that science alone is certain, and that it is with 
science alone that we should occupy ourselves. We only 
know facts and tfyeir laws; metaphysics is an illusion which 
criticism has undertaken, once for all, to dispel, or at least 
to warn us against, and we cannot again return to it. 

Positivism is not only an application of the Kantian idea, but 
it could not have existed without the support of the Critique. 
It was owing to Kant that Positivism was able to associate 
itself with science, while renouncing all Philosophy; before Kant 
Positivism igight Jiave been possible, but it could not have 
justified itself. The human mind may exercise its speculative 
activity in three domains : these of metaphysics, criticism, and 
positive science ; but metaphysics exists only as an illusion to 
be dispelled — a task jvhich Criticism performed, while at the 
same time it established the principles of science.. The task 
of Criticism being completedf there remains to us only positive 
science, which has an indefinite province wherein it may ex- 
tend its conquests in ^11 security.. Hence we must be scepti- 
cal as regards metaphysics, dogmatical as regards science. 

Thus Positivism is an undonscious development of Kant’s 
conception ; and it is the only form of scepticism that remains 
possible. The ancients confounded phildsophy with science. 
The sceptics, down to Montaigne, questioned the possibility 
of all science; but gradually science separated itself from 
philosophy, and took a place apart. With Descartes and 
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Leibnitz it was still, at least in its principles, dependent on 
metaphysics, but with Kant the separation became complete: 
metaphysics on the one side, and science dn the other, were 
respectively synonymous with illusion and certitude. Scepticism 
invaded orte and respected the other, destroying metaphysics 
only to make science more secure ; in theory it became 
Criticism, in practice Positivism. It was, therefore, only 
because it mistook its own interests that Positivism could 
ally itself with Empiricism ; ftfr Empiricism deprives it of 
every guarantee, and leaves it without any support. Hume 
had said the last word of this doctrine. In Criticism 
something absolute remains, namely, the laws of the under- 
standing ; in Empiricism everything is accidental, probability 
takes the place of truth, and this unwarranted probability , 
■destroys itself the moment it begins to reflect on its own 
conditions. 

But Positivism has not "always been content to profit by 
the results of the Kantian criticism without questioning them. 
In his First Principles Herbert Spencer endeavours to present 
knowledge as a whole, in a » systematic form, and at the 
same time to justify the relinquishment of all metaphysics. 
Metaphysics, he says, has the unknowable for its object, and 
•only exists as a natural disposition ; science is of the knowable 
and the certain. 

Herbert Spencer’s criticism is both formal and n material; oil 
the one hand he proves, by the relativity of all knowledge, 
the formal impossibility of conceiving the Absolute ; on the 
other hand, he examines and exposes the nullity of «the meta- 
physical conceptions. This double criticism is governed by 
one principle : That which is logically inconceivable is false ; 
the criterion of truth is the inconceivability of the contrary. 
This criterion is applied in the positive part of his work (the 
sphere of the knowable). ,411 the principles of science are 
reduced to one supreme f law, the law o# the persistence of 
force. This principle is undeinonstrable, and* must be so,* 
for it is the .basis of all scientific demonstration j' but it 
cannot be denied t without contradiction : it appeal# to us 
as necessary, therefore it is true. 

“ There must exist some principle which, as being the basis of science, 
•cannot be established by science. All reasoned^out conclusions whatever 

c 
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must rest on some postulate. As before shown we cap not go on merging 
derivative truths i'to those wider and wider truths from which the/ are 
•drived, without reaching at last a widest truth which can be merged in 
no other, or derived from no other. And whoever contemplates the 
relation in which it stands to the truths >of science in general, will see 
that this truth transcending demonstration is the persistence of force. 

“By the persistence of force, we really mean the persistence of some 
cause which transcends our knowledge and conception. In asserting it 
we assert an unconditioned reality, without beginning or end” (Fint 
Principles , p. Ig2). > 0 

Here Herbert Spencer -forgets his own empiricism : no repeti- 
tion of experiences, whether of the individual or of the species, 
can explain the absolute universality and necessity attributed 
by him to this principle. It is a return to the a priorvm of 
• Kant. Spdncer establishes determinism a priori ! 

Another contradiction is implied in Herbert Spencer’s 
system : if the inconceivability of the contrary is the criterion 
of truth, how can science lead to the affirmation of the 
existence of an Absolute (i.e. permanent force) when the formal 
.criterion of knowledge has proved the inconceivability of the 
Absolute? Spencer, it is true, makes a distinction, which he 
has borrowed from Kant {Log. Introd. V), between definite and 
indefinite consciousness, that is, between the logical and the 
psychological ; but the contradiction remains nevertheless. 
Are we to refer, this Absolute to our definite or to our 
indefinite consciousness ? Herbert Spencer does not tell us, 
and this indecision deprives his criterion of all value. For, 
can both the inconceivability of the Absolute and the necessity 
of conceiving it be logically proved at the same time ? The 
Absolute was tt> be. inconceivable, and yet. we cannot deny 
it without affirming it. In its too anxious endeavour to 
be profound, Herbert Spencer’s positivism, like his empiricism, 
falls into, self-cohtradiction. It is at bottom an unconscious 
return to dogmatism* 

. Conclusion* 

One thing is certain : the scepticism. o£ ancient times 
is now. a mattet of „past history. In lour time there are 
no Pyrrhonians; no one dreams of contesting the possibility 
of the matheinatical pr physical sciences ; no one proposes that 
■ plan should suspend his judgment concerning all things.. 
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Ancient scepticism has been replaced by two systems, both 
of which claim to have marked out the lfaiits of thought^ 
and to have done ^o with the object of denning the domain 
in which its activity may be exercised with fruitful results. 

Empiricism professes to represent science, and to employ in 
the study of the phenomena of thought, the methods that haVb 
been so fruitful in the study of natural phenomena* One may 
sky, it is true, that “ scepticism is the natural and ever- 
reappeariug fruit of empiricism/* since all our principles have 
in the last resort no better basis tl»au subjective habit. “ But 
because we have the habit of associating in a certain order 
the images of our past sensations, does it follow that our 
future sensations must succeed each other in the same 

order t . . . What the empiricists call thought, in opposition . 
to nature, is only a collection of impressions continued beyond 
the moment, and growing ever more faint; and to look for , 
the secret of the future in'wh&t is only a vain image of the 
past, is to undertake to discover in a dream, what is to happen 
to us when we are awake ” (J. Lachelier, Le Fond, de 
1' Induction, pp. 29, 30). But the empiricists deny that their 

doctrine leads to these extreme consequences: it is their 

opponents that accuse them of rendering science impossible, 
while they pride themselves in being its only authorised 

representatives amongst the philosophers. 

Criticism provides a reply to the two great arguments of 
the ancient sceptics. These attacked logical certitude in the 
name of the necessity of proving everything, and objective 
certitude in the name of the relativity of all knowledge. To 
the former argmjient, Kant answers, like, Aristotle, that every- 
thing is not demonstrable, because everything does not require 
demonstration ; but he adds to the value of his reply by his 
clearer indication of o pnori knowledge. ‘To their second 
argument Kant replies by making use their own thesis, the 
relativity of knowledge* # doubt our knowledge is relative, 
but it is relative to principles that are universal, and necessary, 
and valid for ev^ry thinking being. In this sense it has all 
the objective validity we can require of it. It does not refer 
to the nature of things, but only to phenomena and their 
relations. The Absolute eludes us indeed, but if Metaphysics 
is given over to scepticism, Science is not. 
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As we have seen by the? example of Herbert Spencer, it is 
difficult not to fco from empiricism to criticism. But can 
'Criticism itself claim to have said the la&t word concerning 
science ? It would seem not, in view of. the fact that out of 
Criticism there arose in Germany the boldest dogmatism the 
vto rid has yet seen. Kant’s great merit is that he transferred 
the problem, to the nature and the conditions of thought; but 
, the reflection on thought to which thi% point of view invitefl 
us, at the same time furnishes principJes which permit us to 
go beyond it (see F. ltavi^sson, Rapport $ur lr pr%c Victor 
Cousin ). w • 



CHAPTER II 

MATTER 

Metaphysics is the science of first principles and of first causes 
(Arist. Met. I, 1, Ch. II). it reaches back to principles which 
pre-suppose no further principles, and to the cause, or causes, 
which have no other cause. Whatever their particular theories 
may have been, those philosophers who professed to reduce the 
universe to its principles of existence have had to account for 
the unity and diversity revealed to us by the observation of 
phenomena. The one and the many, activity and passivity, 
perfection and limitation, are' everywhere found mingled in the 
world, which is the object of our thought. Hence arose the 
hypothesis of a passive and manifold principle, nifmely matter, 
and of a principle of movement and unityj which is the soul, and 
the necessity of explaining the intercommunication and inter- 
action of these two principles whose union is apparently contra- 
dictory. It is true that some philosophers have denied the 
existence o*f matter, and others the existence of mind, but all 
have had nevertheless to explain the apparent dualism which 
the observation of things seems to impose on us. We may 
therefore consider the different metaphysical systems from the 
point of view of the solution they offer to th§ problems of 

matter and of mind, and of the relations between them. 
f ‘ . 

Hylozoism of the forst Philosophers. Atomism of Democritus. 

We should seek in vain among the first Greek philosophers, 
always excepting Democritus and the Atomists, for a dear and 
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distinct conception of matter as we understand it. These 
jphflosopliers con^dered all things, as Aristotle puts it, ev i)\w 
“ from the point of view of matter,” but the conception 
they formed of matter was still contused and involved. The 
elements, which they took as constitutive principles of the 
physical world, were partly material # and partly spiritual, and 
the mode according to which these elements are combined was 
with most of them, whatever Ritter may say to the contrary 
(see his History of Greek Philosophy)^ neither strictly dynamic 
nor expressly mechanical? • 

# Take for instance Thales, the first ionic Philosopher. 
According to him the substance of things was water, or in a 
general way a humid element (Arist. Metaph . I, iii, 983 b, 20), 
• but this element was, not purely material, it had a soul, 

(l)e Anima, I, v, 411a, 7). Nor was it, properly speaking, 
spiritual, for tips soul is, as it were, an undefined attractive and 
motor force, something like a magnet (Ibid, I, ii, 405 a, 19). 
. Thus, Thales’ conception was rather a confused kind of hylozoism; 
and one may say the same of the “ Infinite ” of Anaximander, of 
the “ air ” of Anaximenes. Anaximenes afra dcum statuit . . . 
esseque immenpum, ct infinitum , et semper in motu (Cic. Be Nat. 
Deorum 1, 10). 

The conception of Heraclitus shows more originality. Not 
that Ke rises above the purely physical point of' view of his 
predecessors it a grave historical error to represent him 
as the precursor of Hegel, as Lassalle does (Die Philosophie 
Heracleitos des Bunklen, 2nd vol.). The universal principle of 
being is an ever-living fire, which is ignited and extinguished 
in accordance with a .fixed rhythm : mp ael^wov, airropevov 
per pw kcu aTroa-fiewvfievov per pip (Frag. 2f). Fire becomes 
all things, and all things turn into fire (Frag. 49). Fire is 
not indeed a determinate sensible existence, but the common 
substratum, the.substapce of all sensible things. 

It would seem at first sight that ,\yith Pythagoreanism the 
principle of the explanation of things becomes decidedly 
spiritual, but the Pythagorean Number mi^tr bevegarded as an 
element (vroiyeiov, Arist. Metaph. I, v, 985 6,^8), as the substance 
or material out of which things are made. 'Numbers are divided 
into odd nunfbers (irepurcra), even numbers (apTta), and odd- 
even numbers (aprtoTrepurara). The odd is identified with the 
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limited, the even with the unlimited. The formula, “ every- 
thing is Number,” is then equivalent to the flowing \ Evefy- ^ 
thing is formed either of things limiting or of things unlimited, 
or of things that are both limiting and unlimited, avdyica rd 
edi/TU elfxev 'wavra tj irepalvovTa^ direipa, tj Trepouvovrd re kcu 
aneipa {Frag, of Philos . 3). These opposite elements are 
united in Number. Number is thus a principle of unity and 
harmony. The only difference between the Pythagoreans and 
the Ionic philosophers is that tlfe former seek the essence of 
matter, not in a single more or less subtle or dense material 
principle, but in Number, the most abstract principle, which 
they conceived as l>eing the synthesis, the harmony, of the two 
opposite elements, the limited and the unlimited. t 

Parmenides attacks the vulgar conception of matter as 
multiplicity and motion. Being alone exists : Being that is 
one, immovable, full, always like unto itself (Y, 60). Par- 
menides calls this Being a sphere, not as a mere poetical 
comparison, but as being really identical with a sphere (Y, 
103, 104). Matter and thought are not distinguished by him, 
both are contained «in the conception of Being in general 
(V, 39, 40). The Elea tic philosophy marks, however, an im- 
portant stage in the history of the theories of matter, for in it 
phenomena, the ephemeral modes, are for the first time dis- 
tinguished from the substantial and permanent element. We 
shall see how, later on, philosophers returned to 4 the Eleatic 
principles, and drew from them new consequences. 

Empedocles holds with Parmenides th5t birth and destruc- 
tion are mere appearances (V, 113 sq.). What appears to us 
to be a birth qr becoming (<^iW), is .ineroly a mixture of 
elements (m^?)- •What we regard as annihilation (reXeort}) 
is merely a separation of elements ^SidWafys) (V, 98 sq.) : the 
primordial elements, the pifyfjLara of things «are four : water, 
air, earth, and fire. How dqes the mixture take place ? The 
particles of a’body detach themselves from* the group to which 
they belong, to penetrate into the pores ( iropot ) of another 
body. A new ^bs^ance is not formed, there is only a displace*- 
ment or re-arrangeiAent of the elementary particles. As for 
the action at a distance of one body upon another, it is 
explained by what Empedocles calls emanation# (cnroppoal) : 
some infinitely small, invisible particles are detached from one 
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bqjly and penetrate into the pores of another (V, 337). # This 
action takes plaoe more easily according as there is a greater 
similarity between the two bodies: for there is an affinity, a 
friendship between similar tilings (Arist. Dc Gen . ct Corr. I, 8). 

Anaxagoras, like Empedocles, regqtds birth and death as a 
union and separation (Fr. 17). But the primary substances 
(t Tirepfiiira ) are, according to him, infinite in number. These 
cnrep/nara are not indeterminate, like tfie atoms of Democritus, 
they' are at once perfectly definite and endlessly various in 
qualities (Fr. 3). A bone* for instance, is composed of smaller 
tones which have corne together and combined (Lucretius, I, 
834-39). Aristotle calls those elements “ like ” (ra 6/jLoiojui.epij), 
whose combination forms the different bodies. (De Gen. et, 
Corr. I, i, 314 a, 18.) * 

The clearest expression of the materialistic theory to be found 
in philosophy, is the one given byi the AtomiBts Leucippus and 
Democritus. They grant to the Eleatics that motion and be- 
coming are impossible without Non-being, but instead of infer- 
ring from this proposition the impossibility of motion and of 
becoming, they deduce from it the reality of Non-being. Non- 
being exists by the same right as Being. Being, which the 
Atomists, like the Eleatics, identify with the plenum, to i rXrjpeg, 
is composed of atoms, that is to say, of indivisible particles, 
which are eternal, qualitatively indeterminate, in number 
infinite, and* separated from one another by Non-being or the 
Void* to kcvov. For%tlie cause of the motion of matter Empe- 
docles had fallen back upon the mythical forces, love and hate, 
While Anaxagoras found this cause in the action of intelligence. 
But according to Democritus the principlg of motion is not 
to to found in any force external to the atoms (Arist. Dc Caelo , 
III, 2), but in a preceding "motion, and so on to infinity. This 
motion does not, however, occur at random, but in obedience to 
necessary and fixed tews : ouSev % xpnna /muryv ylyverai, a\\a 
nravra €K \6yov tc kgu vtt avayKt 79 (Frag. 41). 

Thus everything is reduced to atoms^ apd motion : the 
manner of the grouping and combination of *the atoms, the 
primary qualities, i.e. extension and weight, constitute the 
essence of things. As for the secondary qualities (heat, cold, 
taste, smell), they come not from the object itself, but from the 
impression it produces on human sensation. 
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Pre-Socratic philosophy comes to a close in the Atomistic 
theory. With Democritus, Greek thought a/rived at last at a* 
clear and distinct conception of matter, and formulated with 
precision the great principles which are becoming every day 
more important in modern physical science: the indestructi- 
bility of matter, and the conservation of force ; nothing comes 
fj-om nothing, nothing returns to nothing (Lucfetius) ; the 
reduction of all phenomena to t}ie single fact of motion, and 
the government of the phenomenal world by mechanical laws. 
It was a great merit in Democritus that he laid down so 
clearly the principles of what we may call the Philosophy «of 
Appearance. 

r 

Plato: Obscurity of his Theory of Mattes ' . * 

With Socrates there commenced a reaction against the 
Materialism of the Physicists. 

“Without having dealt himself with physical science, Socrates had yet 
already marked out for it the path in which it was afterwards to travel 
witli such steady persistence. . . . The world is explained from man, not 
man from the universal laws of nature. In the order of natural events, then, 
there is presupposed throughout that antithesis of thoughts and acts, of 
plan and material execution, which we find in our own consciousness. . . . 
We see here how much of a Socmtic Aristotle still was at bottom, with 
his antithesis of form and matter, and the government of efficient causes 
by the final purpose ” (Lange, History of Materiqlmn , trails, by E. C. 
Thomas, Voi. I, p. 64). 

0 « 

Plato's theory of matter has given rise to much discussion. 
What is matter according to him ? • Is there even, stricfly 
speaking, such *a thing as matter, a kind of reality that is 
different in nature from and irreducible to Ideas, and whose 
relation to Ideas yet constituted "the world ? 

In the Timaeus Plato seems to teach the existence of an 
eternal matter (the word v\ij is not used by him in this sense), 
that is to say, of an indeterminate something, which is the 
source of becoming (eiceivo ev w ylyverai ) ; a kind of receptacle 
of generation (^racrv^ yeveareux? i/ToSo^r/), which is as it were its 
nurse (oiov difficult of explanation and dimly seen 

(ftaXeirop kcu a/uLvSpov eiSo f) {Tim. 49 a); an element which 
underlies all things {etc/uLayetov yap (pvarei irapri Ketrai), a soft 
substance, the natural recipient of all impressions; the 
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principle out of which all things are formed, and which has 
itself no form \nd no determinate qualities, which is not 
accessible, like the Idea, to thought, nor like the sensible, to 
sensation {Tim. 52) ; which we cAn represent Jo ourselves 
only through a mist, and as iff were ki a dream ( 7 rpog o Srj kcu 
6v€ipo7ro\ovfi€v fiXeirovres). Again Plato calls this matter “ the 
place ” (x&P a ) Such is the obscure principle, tjie 

primitive matter which, according to thh Timaeus , exists beside 
the Idea as* a different and primitive reality, and which by 
concurrence with the Idea •forms the world. 

• Does this dualism of the Tiimeus represent Plato’s filial 
conception of matter ? Or, shall we not rather look for his 
last word On the subject, in the Parmenides and the Sophist , in 
which he endeavours to overcome this dualism ? If matter is 
eternal, if its substance persists through every change, how 
can it be said that being only belongs to the Idea ? Matter, 
even in the Timaeus , is known neither by thought nor by 
sensation, and for Plato, the intelligible is the measure of the 
real, and what is an object neither for thought nor for sensa- 
tion does not exist. If, moreover, the sensible participates 
both in Being and Non-being, and if all being conies to it from 
the Ideas, must there not be a negative principle, a Non-being, 
which distinguishes it from the Ideas ? Are we then to attri- 
bute Subjective Idealism to Plato, to see in his matter nothing 
more than ap confused representation of the world of ideas in 
the individual mind ? % Not to mention other arguments which 
might be urged against this ‘solution, it involves a historical 
iftisconstfuction, for it ascribes to Plato theories that have as 
a matjber of fact ‘appeared only in modern times. 

The following is the solution which Zeller suggests : 

“ If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, is neither a 
material substratum nor a mere phantasy of the subjective notion, what 
is it? Plato tells us lflmself, and Aristotle agrees with him. The 
groundwork oj all material existence* ts the Unlimited (cbrci/oov), 
Unlimitedness, conceived not as predicate, but as subject; it is the 
Great-aiid-Small, not, however, to be described! aS coaporeal substance : 
it is the Non-existent, i.e. Non-being ; it is empty space as the condition 
of separation and division. In the place of an external matter we 
must therefore suppose the mere form of materiality , the form of existence 
in space and of motion ; and when the Timaeus speaks of a matter rest- 
lessly moved, before the creation of the world, this only expresses the 
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thought that separation and becoming are the essential forms of all 
sensible existence. These forms Plato would have^lis regard as some- ( 
thing objective, present in the sensible phenomenon itself, not menely 
in our notion. On the other hand, matter can have no reality (fr aub- 
stantiality of. its own, for all * reality is in Ideas. It remains, therefore, 
to explain matter as the fixation o3r the reality supposed in Ideas ; as 
the Non-being of the Ideas, into which the latter cannot enter without 
dissolving its Unity in multiplicity, its Permanence in* the flux of 
becoming, its definiteness *in the unlimited possibility of augmentation 
and diminution, its self-identity in an # eternal contradiction, its absolute 
Being in a combination of Being and^ Non-being” (Zeller, trams, by 
Alleyne and Goodwin, f pp. 311, 312). 

• 

This solution certainly involves many difficulties, for it 
appears to give being to Non-being, and to make* that which 
cannot be thought thinkable ; but these difficulties are those of ■ 
Platonism itself. 

However this may be, the radical difference between Plato’s 
theory and the pre-Socratic materialism 'is easily seen. Demo- 
critus, depriving reality of all form, of all qualitative deter- 
mination, reduces it to matter. Plato occupies himself with 
the form, the quality, which he Separates from matter, realizing 
and hypostatizing it in the Idea. Matter, quantity, and space, 
which for Democritus were the whole of reality, are for Plato 
only the Non-being, an indeterminate, obscure substratum 
underlying sensible existence. 

i * 

Aristotle : Matter an Indeterminate Potentiality , has no 
existence without Form. • # 

Aristotle closely unites the matter and the fohn whifih 
had been separated by Plato, and he ‘attributes reality to 
the form in a higher transcendental world. While Plato 
regards the relation of form to matter as that of reality 
to Non-being, to Aristotle they are two correlative terms, the 
union of which constitutes Being. There is therefore in the 
real and concrete world *io absolute matter, that is, no matter 
that has not some form or quality. 

y t 

“'H/icts Sc <t>afX€v jriv rival Tiva vAyv rwv (rw/idruv rSy aurOrjtSv, 
dAAa ravmjv ov xwpurrvjv, a A. A’ act per cvavriwrcuis ylyverat t& 

KaXovjicva <rToi\ria : We say, indeed, that there is a matter in bodies 
which are the objects of sensations ; but this matter never exists by 
itself or without one of the contrary forms (heat, cold, heaviness, light- 
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ness), out of which arise what are called the elements ” (De Gen. et Corrupt. 
II, t). Matter does ift>t exist of itself or independently of form : to S’ vA*#cuv 
ovdvrore Ka0 r avro X ckt€qv (Met. 1035). In itself, it is unknowable, 
aypwrfos k<l 6* avnjv (1036 a, 8), has neither quality nor quantity nor any 
other of those things whereby entity is defined : Xeyto 8 9 JuXrjv rj Kaff 
a vrtjv fjaqre rt, prjrt irotrov, fiv'jTC aX.Xo fxt)6h/ Xkyer at oi% lopurrai t 5 or 
(Met. >1(129 a, 20). 

Thus it is only by mental abstraction that matter can be 
separated froqi form. But \Wiat is # matter, considered thus in 
itself atod in the abstract^? ^ Every being or individual object, 
before it exists, might have been either t what it is or its 
opposite ; before being this rather than that, it might have been 
indifferently^ either this or that. And it is precisely from this 
indeterminate potentiality that those contraries arise which con- 
stitute matter, cm S’ rj julw A;/ Suva/uus, to Si eiSo ? eirreXc^eia 
(De An. II, 412a, 6). The subject of all change, the condition of all 
becoming (Phys. I, 190 a, 31 sq.\ namely, matter, is non -create^ 
(ayevvrjTo?)] and as all things that perish dissolve into it 
(e«V touto cMpl^cToi ecr^a tqv), it is imperishable (a(f>6apTos) 
(Phys. I, 192 a, 28). We must # distinguish # this primary matter 
(irpwr v\ fiXy), which, being without quality and existing before 
the elements themselves and their differences, escapes our 
grasp,; from the last or final matter, vXrj ecryarri — iSm — oi/cela 
etcacrrov, which is ready to receivb such and such a form, just 
as the marble or the bronze is matter in relation to the 
statue. The* transition from potentiality to actuality or from 
matte! to form, takes <placc in, the reality through the medium 

of motion. 

• • 

‘‘Motion,” says M. R^vaisson, “is Non-being in ^ Being, Non-being, 
passing into actuality. It is no longer, as in Plato, # tho logical relation of 
the mutual exclusion of two terms, but an intermediate reality which 
connects them together as two moments of one existence, and in which 
one becomes the other. Motion is neither Being nor Non-being, neither 
actuality nor potentiality £ rather it is both at once. It is the indivisible 
point of coincidence of these opposite terms, whose intimate relation 
to one another *can be discovered by careful observation” (Ravaisson, 
M&aph. d'Arutote , I, 395). 

Motion is incomplete actuality, vuaa * /cm/cr/f are\m. It 
has not its end in itself but tends towards its end, which is its 
perfection. Perfection, or, in other words, true Being, is, then, 
not In matter nor in the transition from matter to form, but in 
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the form itself, which fe the end of the motion. Matter jjs an 
imperfection, or perhaps rather a latent, possible perfection 
which has not yet been actualized through motion. 

Aristotle’s doctrine was thus different both from the 
doctrines “of Plato and of the Ionic physicists, but while 
attacking these, he at the same time endeavours to reconcile 
them. Matter is not with him merely the non-existent. Nor 
is it identified with privation or with space, but is already a r 
reality, and so far thfe Tonic' philosophers were right. But, 
on the other hand, matter is ah inferior, potential reality, 
which is not self-sufficient and cannot be isolated from form, 
and in this respect Plato’s theory is correct. 

\ 

Materialising of the Epicureans and Stoics. • 

After Aristotle Materialism under different forms appeared 
once more to triumph. 

“ .Even by the school of Aristotle, the pure actuality of absolute thought, 
which was the characteristic idea of his Metaphysics, was gradually 
abandoned. The Epicureans did away with all idea of actuality and 
potentiality and reduced everything to an inert matter. The Stoics 
brought down thought once more to matter, activity to potentiality, and 
Metaphysics to a new Physics” (Ravaisson, Metaph. d’Arist. Vol. II, p. 26). 

With the exception of a few details, Epicurus borrowed 
his atomistic explanation of the world from Democritus. Only 
bodies exist: to irav errri cr5>fxa (D.L. 31, 39). Bodies are 
formed of elementary particles, of atoiys which are indivisible 
(Ibid. 56), and immutable (I but. 54), and whose essential pro- 
perties are size, figure, weight. The atoms are ‘infinite 6 in 
•number, and separated from one another by the void, which 
alone makes motion possible (Ibid. 42, 44). They are in- 
dependent of one another ( chradet ?, Plut. Adv. Colot. 8 ; 
aTp€7TTov$ Kvu ao-v/jaraOeig, Ibid . 10), and can have no relations 
except those, resulting from •the accidents of impact and motion. 
They have a natural weight, in virtue of which they fall 
eternally in the same direction and with the same velocity 
(D.L. X, 43). S * * 

But, and it is here that Epicurus departs f rom the doctrine 
of Democritus, it is necessary, in order to explajba the contact 
of the atoms, to attribute to them the power of swerving from 
the straight line, and that without cause, in a certain undeter- 
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mined pojnt in space and' time (Lucretius, II, 221). This 
deviation, this serving of the atoms, is bo slight that 6ur 
seiribs are unable to perceive it, but it is necessary and enough 
to explain the formation of the worlds (Ibid. 243). The 
universe thus constituted by the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
is governed by inflexible necessary lalvs. Everything can be 
explained mechanically \)j the concoufse of atoms and without 
• the intervention of intelligence or design? 

For Jhe Stfiics as well as for the •Epicureans it was an 
axiom that all that is r£al*is corporeal : ovra yap pova ra 
crdpara koKovctiv (Plut. Adv. Stoic . 30). The body is the 
extended, which has three dimensions : crwpa S' «rre to Tpiywq 
SiarrraTov (D.L. vn, 135). Not only are the human soul and 
•God, or the Providence which pervades the universe of reason 
and of harmony, bodies, but so are also all those qualities which 
distinguish things from one another. 'Quality (ttoiotw) is 
explained by the action of a breath, or spiritual fire, which 
from the centre of each thing spreads all through it, and, 
returning again from the periphery to the centre, embraces, 
contains it (< rwe^ei ), and constitutes the iftiity and sympathy 
of its elements : h ttoiotw «rn i rvevpa avrurrpetpov e(p’ cavro. 

And this theory applies not only to physical properties, but 
to moral qualities. Virtues and .vices are bodies, that is to 
say, they are the result of the activity of the soul, and this 
activity is the* result of the tension of the spiritual fire, which 
is the goul itself. 

• 

“ Placet nqstris, quod bonum est esse corpus, quia quod bonum est facit : 
quicquid facit corpus gst. . . .• Sapientiam bonum esse dicunt: sequitvr, ut 
nccc8se sit illam corporation quoqae dicere ” (Sen. Ep. UT* 2). 

Strangely enough, this Materialism was not with the Stoics 

the basis of a mechanical explanation of life. They explained 

things dynamically, and few philosophers have made greater 

use of the theory of final causes. Th<j body, according to them, 

possesses mor§ than the mathematical properties attributed to 

it by the Epicureans. There are in eaclj <hing two closely 

related principles : a passive principle which is matter, and an 

active one Which is force or cause. 

-- • 

“ Dicunt ut 80is y Stoici nostri \ duo esse in rerum natura y ex quibus omnia 
fianty causam et materiam. Materia jacet iners y res ad omnia parata. 
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cessatura si nemo movent. Causa autem, id est ' ratio, materiam format 
et \qmcumqne vult vermt, ilia maria opera jprodw.it. Esse debet 
ergo unde aliquid fiat , dehide a quo fiat. Hoc causa est, illud materia.” 
(Sen. Ep. 65, 2). 

Tims fnatter and fprce are the two inseparable elements 
which constitute each btoing. The passive or material element 
is the substance (oiWa)\of the lKx|y, is that by which it exists 
(D.L. vn, 150). Forte or the active element is its quality, its’ 
manner of being (ttoioo^v Eotce makes with 'matter^but' one 
and the same being. It moves* in and with matter, and is 
therefore, as it were, a germ, or seed which contains from r the 
beginning all its determinations and develops them succes- 
sively, according to the laws of reason Xoyo? * (nrep/iariKog 
(Ibid. 136). This force with which matter is informed, and 
which contains in itself the cause of all the changes in the 
body, is fire — not the coarse fire revealed to us by our senses, 
which, far from producing anything, destroys everything, but an 
ethereal fire which engenders all things with consummate art 
and knowledge : rrvp Teyvucbv oSw /3a8ij£ov eiV yevecriv (Ibid. 
156). The Stoics* 4 world is Hot, like that of Epicurus, com- 
posed of independent parts having no interaction ; everything 
in it, on the contrary, is bound together. One force and one 
reason pervades it; it is in # fact a continuous and sympathetic 
whole : i rav trovers, crv/jLiraOes. Thus, although everything is 
body, matter is distinguished from force. Ifot that the ultimate 
result of the system is a dualism: the primitive and^ divine 
fire is the principle of all that is. All the other elements are 
only metamorphoses of this fire, and matter is a* relaxation 
and a degradation of it. And if everything comes from the 
divine fire, everything must return to it; our life is only a 
periodical episode in the divine life. 

* 

Neo-Platonism : Reaction * against Materialism. 

With Neo-Pythagor^wiism and Neo-Platonism a new re*„ 
action against Materialism began. A doctrine that 'professed 
to explain everything by that which is visible and tangible 
could hot be otherwise than repulsive to minds trained in the 
school of Plato, and already tinged with the spirit of oriental 
religious feeling. In the Trinity of Plotinus, the first hypo* 
stasis, the One, which is absolutely simple, cannot contain 
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anything analogous to matter, but in intelligence there is 
already plurality. •. , 

“ If there are many forms, it is necessary (dvdyKrj) that there shall be 
something common in them ; and also that , there should be something 
peculiar to each by which one is distinguished from another. This 
something peculiar (iSlov), therefore, this separating difference, is the 
appropriate form ( fiop<jyrj ). But if there is f<Jm, there is also that which 
is formed (ei Sc popfoq, cc ttucolI to fJLop(jjovpfvov) i about which difference 
"subsists (ircpl 8 7) Sia<f>opd). Hence there is ^natter (in intelligibles) 
which receives the form, and is always the subject of it (ccrriv apa nai 
vkrj vj r rjv pop<j> 7 ]v Sc\opcvi] KOtl t& V 7 raK#tptvov) ” (Plotinus, Ennead a, 
II, iv, 4). » 

Furthermore, our sensible world is an image of the intelli- 
gible world, find as' it is composed of matter and of form, 
fchere must also be matter in the world above: /caW Set 
vXtjv eivai (Ibid.), Hut the matter that is in the 1 / 01/9 must not 
be conceived as resembling w hat we call matter here below. 
Intelligible matter is entirely informed and animated with the 
highet principle, while sensible matter shuts out form. The 
first is Being, the second is Nou-boing : the first is eternal like 
the Idea, the second is subject tf> a perpetual becoming. 

1 “Even when the matter of- bodies,” says Plotinus, “becomes a definite 
thing, it is neither living nor thinking : it is dead in spite of its borrowed 
beauty. On the other hand, intelligible ^matter is truly real, it is living 
and thinking 99 (Etui. II, iv, 5). 

It would seem, then, that these two kinds of matter re- 
semble ^oach other in myne only, but there is a reason for this 
common name. With the sedond hypostasis already com- 
mences thtft procession >yhich continues to go further away 
from unity and finfls its* last limit in matter. • 

What is concentrated in the intelligible # world is, in the 
sensible world, divided and dispersed ; unity becomes plurality; 
harmony, struggle 9 and opposition ; and eternity, time and 
succession. The caus% of this lewcr existence Js matter, 
and Plotinus returns to Plato’s theory* of it. 

Matter is the universal substratum which peraistf^nityler the mutation 
of the elements into each other (v7ro8ox*/, vTroKcifai'ov, Enn. II, iv, 6). 
This matter isVoid of form, absolutely indefinite, void of all quality (aa-oios, 
Ibid . 8). In itself it does not even possess magnitude, which belongs to 
it only in so far as the concept magnitude is realized in it (Ibid.). Matter 
is, as in the Timaeus, space, the natural recipient Of all things. It must not 
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be said of matter that it is body (acrw/xaros), for body is posterior to it 
(inTfipov), and presupposes the synthesis (<rvvQtTov) <j2 a matter and a'form 
(Enn. Ill, vi, 7). Matter has no reality, but is merely the possibility df 
being ; in itself it is the privation of all things, the cause to other things 
of their apparent substance (Iprjfila irdvrtov oftra, aAAa ytyvcTau fiiv atria 
aAAois tou </><uVccr0ai, Emu III, vi,«46). 

Matter, in short, is Non-^eing (dX.rj6tvu)S firj ov), that which is void 
of all reality, from which tly good is absent ; and it is in„this sense that 
Plotinus calls matter “ evil (irptorov *aKov, f Enn. I, viii, 3 ; cf. Zeller, ( 
Vol. V, 2nd ed., p. 486). * . 

i * ** 

It must be admitted that this definition gives us no 'positive 
idea of matter, aiyl that it is difficult to conceive this nothing 
which is yet something. 

Revival of Science. The Problem of Matter Restated. The 
Atomism of Gassendi . « 

In the Middle Ages philosophers were content to follow Plato 
and Aristotle, especially the latter in his distinction between 
matter and form. We must, however, notice one exception : in 
Paris, in 1348, Nicolaus of Autricuria was condemned for hav- 
ing said that there was “ nothing in the phenomena of nature 
beyond the movement of atoms which combines or separates 
them ” (Prantl, Gesch. der Log. TV, p. 2). It was not till the 
16th century that the revival of scientific investigation, and 
particularly the great discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo, drew 
attention once more to cosmological problems, and consequently 
to the question of the essence of matter. The consciousness of 
an universal life inspired at first a poetical and somewhat 
vague kind of Pantheism. 

< 

“The infinity of forms under which matter appears, taught Bruno, 
it does not receive from another and something external, but produces 
them from itself and engenders them from its bosom. Matter is not that 
prope nihil which some philosophers have wished to make it, and as to 
which they have so much contradicted each other ; not that naked, mere 
empty capacity, without efficiency, completeness, and fact. Even though 
it has no form of its own it is«not at least deprived of it, as ice is of heat, 
or as the depths are of light, but it is like the travailing mother as she 
expels her oflspridg from her womb . . . therefore matter is not without 
fomiB — nay, it contains them all ; and since it unfolds what it carries con- 
cealed within itself, it is in truth all nature and the mother of all living 
things” (Lange, Hist, of Materialism, Yol. I, p. 232 of trerns.). 

Beside this Pantheism there appeared once mdre a doctrine 
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of Atomism. Among all the ancient philosophers Bacon gives 
the highest place to Democritus. 

* “ And therefore the natural philosophy of Democritus, and some others 
who did not suppose a mind or reason in thp frame of things, but attri- 
buted the form thereof able to maintain itself to infinite essays or proofs 
of nature which they term fortune, seemeth tome ... in particularities of 
physical causes more real and better inquires than that of Aristotle and 
. Plato” (Advancement of Leavyiintj, Bk. II, § Bacon does not however, 

•wish to be “ led to the doctrine of atoms, which implies the hypothesis of 
a vacuum, and that of the unchange^blenesgof matter (both false assump- 
tions).” * We shall,” he says, “ be led to real particles such as really exist ” 
(Nov. Organ. Bk. II). « 

It was by a French philosopher, Gassendi, that the atomistic 
conception of* the universe was revived in modern times. As 
Lange remarks, “Ampng all the systems of antiquity he 
judiciously chose the one that is most in harmony with modern 
empirical tendencies.” The rehabilitation of Epicurus “ deserves 
to be ranked amongst the most original attempts of that time.” 
In his work the Excrcitationcs paradoxicae contra Anxtolclem 
(1624-1645), five books of which he burnt under advice of 
his friends, is a defence of the •system of Epicurus. From a 
summary of the lost books we see that Gassendi adopted the 
system of Copernicus, and the theory of the world as expounded 
by Lucretius. In 1643 he commenced liis polemic against 
Descartes with the publication of his Disquisitiones anti- 
cartesianae. l^ost his writings on Epicurus as well as the 
exposition of his own doctrines date from 1646 to 1653. For 
him the universe was* a coordinate whole, the constitutive 
elements of which were atoms. These in their turn were 
determinations of ft permanent, indestructible principle, which 
is matter. No body comes from nothing.® The atoms are 
identical in substance, but differ in form. The appearance and 
disappearance of things is only the reunion and separation of 
atoms. Gassendi, unlike the Frenoh materialists of the 18th 
century, does not deduce atheism frpija his principles. God 
with him is th6 Creator of matter. 

Descartes : the Essence of Matter is Extension'; Geometrical 
Mechanism, 

"It is verj* evident that all that is true is something, 
truth being identical with existence, and I have already fully 
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demonstrated that whatever is clearly and distinctly known is 
true ” (5 th Meditation). Descartes applies" this method* to 
matter in order to determine its essence/ His object ia to 
make of matter, such as, it exists in our thought, an analysis 
which shall free it from all its obscurities, from all its sensible 
qualities, and to bring out whatever in it is clear and distinct 
{Ibid.). \ 

- Any material object, h piece of wax for instance, contains , 
a confused multitude oij properties which are variable and un- 
stable, and awaken in the thinking -subject so many fnore or 
less confused conceptions. We say of this piece of wax that 
it has such a colour, such a form and taste, but do these 
expressions reveal the essence of matter ? In no ,wise. Hold 
the piece of wax near the lire, and colour, odour, and taste will, 
all melt away, and give place to an extended, soft, and flexible 
mass, which, however, we still call wax (2nd Med.); con- 
sequently all the secondary qualities which the vulgar regard 
as so many properties of matter are things that depend on 
external circumstances and on the sensibility of the subject, 
and do not really (Constitute the material object. All that 
we can expect of our senses is that they may indicate that 
which in the object will be useful or injurious to us. 

" It will be sufficient to remark that the ’perceptions of the senses are 
merely to be referred to this intimate union of the human body and 
mind, and* that they usually make us aware of what in external objects 
may be useful or adverse to this union, but do not present to us these 
objects <is they are in themselves. . . For 'after this observation we 
will without difficulty lay aside the prejudices of the senses and will have 
recourse to our understanding alone on <tkis question by reflecting 
carefully on the i fleas implanted in it by Naffure ” ( Prin . of Phil. II, 3 ; 
cf. Med. VI). • 

X 

Thus none of the secondary qualities are realities. There 
is nothing in them for the understanding ,to take hold of, and 
the real is that alone which is clearly jSerceived by the mind. 
The only essential and •fundamental property which persists 
throughout all modifications, and of which th& mind can have 
a clear and dfs tine ^knowledge, is extension, or the dimensions 
of length, breadth, and depth. 

“ I distinctly imagine that quantity which philosophers commonly call 
continuous, or the extension in length, breadth, and depth that is in this 
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quantity, or rather in the object to which it is attributed. Further, I 
can "enumerate in it many divers parts, and attribute to each of these 
&11 sorts of sizes, figures, situations, and local motions ; and in time I can 
assign to each of these motions all degrees § of duration. And 1 not only 
know these things when I thus consider them in general ; but besides, by 
a, little attention, I discover innumerable particulars respecting figures, 
numbers, motion, and the like, which arjf so evidently true, and so 
accordant with my nature, .that when I di Jiover them, I do not so much 
> appear to learii anything new, as to call fo remembrance what I before 
knew ” (5th Meditation). * * • # 

# „ 

Thus among all the qualities attributed by the vulgar to 
matter, only one, which is independent of sensation and clearly 
perceived by the mind, is essential to it and possesses objective 
reality, and this quality is extension. 

* “ The nature of matter or body, considered in general, does not consist 

in its being hard, or ponderous, or coloured, or. in that which affects our 
senses in any other way, but simply in it^ being a substance extended in 
length, breadth, and depth *’ (Prim:-, of Phil. II, 4). 

Bodies, whose essence is extension, are not different from 
the space in which they are contained. # 

“After this examination, # we will find that nothing remains in the 
idea of body, except that it is something extended in length, breadth, 
and depth, and that this something is comprised in our idea of space, not 
only of that which is full of body, Ifut even of what is called void 
space” (Ibid. 11). . 

Space and body being identical, it follows that there is 
tio such tiling as a vacilum. 

4< *With regard to a vacuuny in the philosophical sense of the term, that 
is, space in which thete is ao substance, it i% evident that such does not 
exist, seeing the extension of space or internal placets not different from 
that of the body ” (Ibid. II, 16). • 

$or are there afiy "atoms, that is to say, indivisible particles 
of matter. Every Jfex^endod thin*', however small we can 
imagine it, may be divided into two *or more smaller parts, 
ad infinitum (Ibid. II, 20). The world, or the extended matter 
of which the universe is made up, is alsc\iiifinite in magni- 
tude, and no limit can be assigned to it in space (Ibid. II. 21). 
Space being full, motion is “ the transporting of one part of 
1 matter or of one body from the vicinity of those bodies that 
are in immediate contact with it, or which we regard as at 
ii. • . l 
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rest, to the vicinity of other bodies ” {Ibid, II, 25). When 
one ‘part of matter is moved, another immediately takes its. 
place ; in other words, every motion is curvilinear or a vortex. 

Thus we see that by* a subjective method very different 
from that of Democritus, Descartes, nevertheless, in the 
same way reduces the mUnifolcl properties of matter to unity, 
that is, to extension. iu Descartes’ . theory , as r in that of 
Democritus, we have reduction of quality to quantity ; „ but 
in one it is a discrete quantity, ix . number (thfc atoms were 
unities), and in the other a continuous quantity,, namely, 
extension. In the place of the arithmetical mechanism oof 
Democritus, Descartes proposes a geometrical mechanism. 

Spinoza: Extension an Attribute, of God; Bodies are Modes 
of this Attribute . 

Spinoza, like Descartes, reduces all the properties of matter 
to extension ; but, for him, extension is not a substance, but an 
attribute of the single substance, God, and the only one of all 
the infinite attributes of God, besides thought, that is accessible 
to human intelligence. “ Extension is an attribute of God ; in 
other words, God is an extended tiling ” (Eth. IT, *2). The 
divine extension is infinite; only the different bodies which 
arc its modes are finite : God, though an extended thing {res 
extensa) is indivisible. 

(- o 

“Substance absolutely infinite is indivisible (The Ethic Part I, Prop. 
XIII). Proof : If it could be divide^, the par(is into which it was'&ivided 
would either retain the nature of absolutely infinite substance, or they 
would not. If the former we should have several substances of the same 
nature, which (by 4 Prop. V) is absurd. If the* latter J then (by Prop. VII) 
substance absolutely infinite would cease to exist, which (by Prop. X [) 
is also absurd.” 

God is thus at once extended and indivisible. This proposi- 
tion may appear contradictory to those ^who, being incapable of 
rising above the prejudices of imagination, represent the divine 
extension to themselves after the model of such and such a 
particular body. #ut God, though extended, is incorporeal. 

“ Some assert that God, like a man, consists of body and mind, and is 
susceptible of passions .... all who have in any way reflected on the 
divine nature, deny that God has a body. Of this they find excellent 
proof in the fact that we understand by a body a definite quantity, so 
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long, so broad, so deep, bounded by a certain shape ; and it is the height 
of absurdity to predicate such a thing of God, a being absolutely infinite” 
\Eth,, Part I, Prop. XV note). 

Because God caiinot be conceived as a body, piany think 
that extension cannot belong' tb God, that it is separated from 
the divine substance, and created by/ God Himself ; but they 
j forget that 'extension, *as it is in ^od, is not that divisible 
and -even actually divided extension winch is presented to us 
: by our^rmagination. The ^manifold parfSi, or the different bodies 
of which this extension is composed, have # only a phenomenal 
existence, and are merely the finite modes of the infinite and 

divine extension ; but the latter in itself lias no parts. 

• 

9 “ It is mere foolishness or even insanity, to say that extended substance 

is made up of parts or bodies really distinct from one another. It is as 
. though we should attempt, by the aggregation and addition of many 
circles, to make up a square, or a triangle* or something of totally different 
essence. Wherefore the whole heap of arguments by which philosophers 
commonly endeavour to show that extended substance is finite falls to the 
ground by its own weight. For all such persons suppose that corporeal 
substance is made up of parts. Jn*thc same way, others, who have per- 
suaded t&^mselvcs that a line is made up of points, have been able to 
discover, many arguments to show that a line is not infinitely divisible ” 
{Lotted to Leivis J feyer). 

• 

Bodies are the modes by which the divine extension 
expresses and dewlops itself. "By body I mean a mode 
which, expresses in a certain determinate manner the essence 
of God in so far as He is cohsidered as an extended tiling” 
(Bth. II, E>ef. 1). # 

All bodies hafe something in cofhmon, all* imply the con- 
cept of one and the same attribute, extension (Eth. II, 
Lemma 2). It is, therefore, hot in the substance, but in the 
modes that the basis and origin of the difference between 
bodies is to be sougty. Bodies may be divided^ in the first 
place, into two principal kinds, — into simple and compound 
bodies. Simple bodies are distinguished from one another 
only by motion and rest, or by the slow^ss and rapidity of 
their motion (Ibid. Lemma 3, ax. 2). Simple bodies are not, 
however, atoms. Spinoza does not assert, any more than did 
Descartes, the existence of atoms and of the void. The com- 
pound bodies he defines in the following way : 
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w When any given bodies of the same or different magnitude are com- 
pollol by other bodies to remain in contact, or if thfty be moved at* the 
same or different rates of speed, so that their mutual movement should 
preserve among themselves g certain fixed relation, we say that such 
bodies are in union, and that together they compose one body or 
individual, which is distinguished !rom other* bodies by this fact of 
union” {Ibid. XIII, lief.). 1 

# The laws obeyed by. tha different bodies are all reducible to 
mechanical laws. The (Origin of*the motion of a# body is to be 
found in a previous motion, and so*on to infinity. 14 A body in 
motion or at rest •must be determined to motion or rest by 
another body, which other body has been determined to motion 
or rest by a third body, and that third again by g, fourth, and 
so on to infinity” ( Ibid . 13, Lemma 3). r To put forth as an c 
explanation of the motion of body any idea of design is to 
show ignorance of the true cause of motion, which is a 
mechanical one (Eth. 1, Appendix). 

Such are the laws obeyed by that part of nature which is 
the material universe, and such are its constitutive elements. 
Matter, all the properties of which can be reduced to extension, 
is, with thought, one of the modes by which the infinite 
substance or natura naturaus reveals itself. Motion in space 
governed by inflexible mechanical laws and forming an 
unbroken chain ; thoughts linked together by necessary 
relations — these are the two parallel stories of facts by which 
the single, immovable, infinite substance expresses and 
diversifies itself. • * # 

• • 

Malebrcmche ; InteUiyihlv Extension apri Particular Bodies . 

Mai ebran che’s theory of matter may be said to form a 
connecting link between the theories of Descartes and Spinoza. 
While on the one hand he identifies matter \vith extension, on 
the other h£ endeavours afcio to establish the dependence of 
extended substance on .the Divine Subsfance. In order to 
prove that extension is the essence of matter, he is content 
to repeat the<irginjfonts used by Descartes ; figure, divisibility, 
impenetrability, and, in a more general way, extension— of 
which the others are only modifications — are^ the qualities 
without which matter cannot be conceived, the qualities which 
constitute its essence (BecK de la VdrM, III, 2nd Part, VIII, 2). 
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Extension, which constitutes the whole reality of matter, is 
not* the object of mere sensible perception, but is seen by the 
human mind in the Divine Intelligence of which it is an idea. 
The idea of extension as it dwells in* the infinite mind, and as 
seen in it by the finite mind, •' intelligible extensibn is thus, 
in the last resort, the cause and veritable substance of material 
4 phenomena,* the “ archetype of matter.” Our perception of 
the divers bodies is explained by ^he •determination, in this 
intelligible ai!d general extension, of certain coloured portions ; 
or, in other words, by th6 projection into extension of colour, 
which is a purely subjective modification of* the soul. 

“What is called seeing bodies is nothing else than having actually 
present to th^mind the idea of extension, which affects or modifies the 
• Tiling by different colours* for bodies are not seen directly, or immediately, 
as they are in themselves. It is therefore certain that bodies are Heen 
only in the intelligible extension which is made particular and accessible 
to our senses by colour ; apd that coloui* are merely sensible perceptions 
which the mind has of extension when the latter acts upon and modifies 
it” (Answer to l legis . Ch. II). 

Intelligible extension is net an abstraction. As infinite, 
eternal* and necessary, it can onlv be an idea of the Infinite 
Mind. 

What is the relation of this intelligible and divine extension 
to particular bodies, as they are presented to us by our sensible 
perception ? # Do the different bodies already exist with their 

individual and definite forms in the intelligible extension ? No. 

• • 

“We must not imagine the relation between the intelligible and the 
material world to be of such a kind that there exists, for instance, an 
intelligible sun, or horse, nr tree, which is destined to Represent to us the 
sun, a horse, or a tree, and that all those who see the sun necessarily see 
this supposed intelligible sun” de la Ver. 10™' e'daircissement). 

Intelligible extension is, in fact, merely a possibility of 
bodies having for it^ foundation# the infinite perfections of 
God : a possibility no doubt, but, at. the same time, a veritable 
reality, since* it fonns part of the Divine Essence. This 
intelligible extension becomes sensible I *is % particularized 
when it acts on the soul of man and awakens in it the 

consciousness of such and such a body. 

-* • 

“Any intelligible extension may be conceived as being round or as 
having the intelligible form of a horse or a tree ; therefore any intelligible 
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extension may serve to represent the aiin, a horse, or a tree, and may 
consequently be the sun, horse, or tree of the intelligible world, andVwm 
become the visible and sensible sun , horse , or tree if the soul has on tht 
occasion of these bodies some feelings to join to these ideas; in other words , 
if these ide<(s gauss sensible perception in the soul ” (Ibid). 

Tims the world of bodies is intelligible extension divided 
up into a multiplicity ol particular forms, and acting oil the 
human soul in such p, ^ay as to awaken in it impressions' 
which are more or less gonfus<#L It is a transition from 
potentiality to actuality, but fronj a potentiality which is in 
fact a true reality, *.811100 it forms part of the Divine Essence. 

Then 1 , are, thus, two stages in Malebranche’s theory : 
in the lirst he abstracts from the notion of matter all that is 
given to us by our purely subjective sensibility (i.c. the 
secondary qualities), retaining in his definition the \>ne 
essential and fundamental property of extension. In the 
second he rises above this* entirely subjective point of view 
and reaches the Absolute, the vision of things in God. 
Extension then appears to him as an idea in the Divine 
Mind, as an intelligible and divine extension ; lie thus departs 
from the doctrine of Descartes and approaches that of Spinoza. 

“Extension is a reality, and in the Infinite all realities are 
found. God has therefore extension as well as bodies, since He possesses 
all the absolute realities or every perfection ; but God is not extended in 
the same wag as bodies are, for He has not the limitations and imperfections 
of II is creatures” (8 th Entretien Afetaph . 7). “The infinite and divine 
extension is God Himself ; not the whole of J*°d, but God seen Jn His 
relation to material creatures, in so far as He thinks these creatures and 
can give them being ; in other words, in so far as He Himself is the Being 
whence they borrow their reality ; in fact, in, so far vis He is, so to speak, 
their being” (0116-Laprune, La phil . de Malebranche, I, p. 203). 

On Malebranches hypothesis' the real existence of bodies 
was superfluous, and indeed was only accepted by him on the 
faith' of revelation which taught him t t hat God has set forth 
intelligible extension in *a multitude of 'different individual 
forms. 

• t 

Leibnits gives lirce definitions of Matter, more and more 
Metaphysical. 

Leibnitz analyses the idea of extension which to the 
Cartesians appeared to be so clear and simple, and finds that it 
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involves difficulties which had escaped their notice. Extension, 
whether We regard it, like the Cartesians, as continuous, or* like 
*the Atomists,as discontinuous and composed of units separated 
by a vacuum, can in no Way, according to Leibnitz, constitute 
the substance of matter. To # regard # extension as* a being or 

substance is self-contradictory. Extension is the manifold, a 
compound tfie constituent elements sf which it would be vain 
to seek, since it is indefinitely divis/de '{Erdmann, 123). The 
true reality, *>r substance, is# force, # the monad. What then is 
mattef ? Leibnitz distinguishes a materia privia or abstract 
matter which is purely passive, and a materia svciuuia or con- 
crete matter endowed with activity. “This distinction, as 
the depth % of its ‘ meaning gradually appears, gives rise 
, to a theory of matter which is presented to us under 
three forms, each of which is more metaphysical than the 
other” (see M. Boutroux’s admirable Introduction to tlie 
Monadologie , p. 53 sq.). • 

By considering extension, in the first place, from the physical, 
that is, from Descartes’ own point of view, we are able to find 
a definition of matter whioli is more •profound and more 
complete than the (-artesian. 

Regarded from this point of view th<B materia prima or bare matter 
consists -of avTiTvirin or impenetrability and extension ( Krdnv . 463)* 
(IvTiTviria is the attribute in virtue of which matter is in space. Illmi 
attributum per g nod materia est in $ patio (Ibid.). It is a passive resistance, 
what is called impenetrability, inertia. This property cannot be reduced 
to ex^pnsion; on the contrary, extension is reducible to resistance. u The 
primitive, passive power docs not consist in extension, but in an exigency 
of extension. Non in exten$ione ml in extensions s exigentia consist it ” (Ibid. 
436), in the tendency to extend. Extensi<?li is a continuation, a diffusion 
of dmrwrttt in space. It is the realization of the primitive possibility of 
being extended. Ita dum antitgpia continue per locum diffunditur seu 
extetiditur , nec aliud quidquam ponitur, oritur materia in sc y seu nuda (Ibid. 
463). When to this naked matter is # added a principle of motion, an 
elastic forg_e, we have tfte second matter, materia secunda seu vest ita. 
iThS matter is*not, like the other, merely impenetrable and mobile, but 
\ contains a principle of activity (prineipium activum continet ), a super- 
added force, vis activa materiae superaddita, w)^ch mqjtes it capable of 
reaction (repercutit) (Ibid. 466). 

So far we have considered matter in its external aspect 
only, let us now see what ^natter is when considered from an 
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internal point of view, that is from the point of view ofjfche 
moijftji The monad is a created and finite spiritual ftubstaftce, 
1 existing in company and in contact with other monads, which* 
are finite and created l,ike itself. It is consequently not 
susceptible «of full development ; all its tendencies do not 
attain actuality ; it is arrested, so to speak, in its expansion by 
its own finite character in the one hand, and on the other 
Uy its relation with thp oflfier finite monads. This passivity of 
the monad, this impediment to its development is what, 
according to Leibnitz, constitutes tfre •materia prima . To this 
purely passive element is added in every complete substance 
an active principle or entdechy. 

“ Materia prima propria id est potentia passim $rrimil£va> ab activa 
inscparabilis ipsae Entelechiae {quam complete uttmonada , sen substantiam 
completam eonstituat) eoncreatur ” {Erdm. 456). This purely passive force 
inherent in every njonad is the principle of antitypia and of ex- 
tension ; in other words, of the inatcria prima of which we have spoken 
above. Ah for the second matter, considered thus from the point of view 
of the monad substance, it is an aggregate of monads: “ e.r pluribus 
monadihus re&ultare materiam secundam {intelligimus) cum viribvs derivatis 
actionibuSy passionibuSy q\iae non sunty nisi entia per aggregationem ” {Erdm, 
436). 

The materia sccurula is formed out of an infinite number of 
complete substances, each of them having its entelechy and 
materia prima , which are dominated by a central monad; in a 
word, it is an organic body. * 

The materia secundtiy as for instance the body, is not a substanoe, but 
a mass consisting of several substances like a pond full of fish or a flock 
of sheep {Erdm, 736). Each portion may be conceived as a garden full of 
plants or as a poncf filled with fish, but each sprig of the plant, each limb 
of the animal, every drop of its humours is in its turn such a garden or 
such a pond {Monad, 67, Erdm . 710). 

To sum up : the materia^secunda , or organic body, is the 
\ external representation, the phenomenofi, #nd, as it were, the 
■ configuration in extension, of a group of monads or simple 
substances, presided over by one dominating monad. But 
does this representation in extension result immediately from 
the grouping of the monads, or does it occur by means of a 
vinculum substantiate , an intermediate principle by which the 
phenomena are realized ? {Lettrc an P, des Bosses), In one 
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or two passages Leibnitz appears to regard the vinculum sub- 
stantiate cCs a reality distinct from the monads, something •real 
and substantial which is the common subject of attributes and 
of modifications: vinculum reale seu 9 substantiate aliquid , quod, 
sit svljectum communium sen jconjungentium praedicatorum et 
vwdificationum (3rd. 741). But his system logically excluded 
the existence of a special entity serving to unite the simple 
substances, and he expressly affirm/ tbat the vinculum sub - 
| stantialc is net more than the welaticvi of the monads, resulting 
from the pre-established •harmony between their activity and 
‘ thejr ..passivity : Vincula ilia , quod kabent* reale , habebunt in 
modifications cujns-librt mmiudis , et harmonia scu consensu 
monadum infer sc ( 3rd . 713). 

% *But this view of Jthe monad as a substance acted on by 
and reacting upon other monads does nut take us beyond the 
surface of things. The monad is no doubt a substance, but it 
is also and above all a mitre of perception, an activity which 
develops itself spontaneously. Therefore the passive principle 
which dwells in every created substance, or, in other words, the 
materia prima is not, as at first appeared, an external obstacle, 
but an entirely internal impediment to the representation in 
the monad of other monads. Substantia agit quantum potest , 
nisi impediatur ; impeditur autem, etiam substantia simplex, ml 
naturalitur non nisi intus a se 'ipsa (3rd. 740). 

Each monafl oiifjht to represent the whole of the universe, 
whereas it can only represent it from its own point of view, 
which* is not a central &r absolute point of view. Each monad, 
therefore, Jia.s in its finite nature a principle of confused per- 
ceptions. The malerifi prima is, in the tyst resort, this 
necessary imperfection, this internal limit of the monad. As 
fot the materia secunda, or the organism regarded from this 
point of view, it« is “ the grouping and arrangement of the 
confused perceptions terminating* in a distinct perception. 
There is no distinct perception that, does not contain in itself 
an infinity of Inferior perceptions, and so on ad infinitum. The 
organism ultimately appears as the workirig of the mind 
organizing its perceptions ” (E Boutroux, up. cit.). 

Such are the three stages in Leibnitz’s theory of matter. 
In the first, ^ibnitz defines matter by extension after the 
manner of Descartes, but he already goes beyond the Cartesian 
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definition, by pointing out the passive principle of resistance 
antitypia , which is the exigency of extension and anteriof to 
extension. In the second degree, matter, consiclered from the 
point of view of the monad as. substance, appears to him as a 
limitation of the finite jubstanpes by one another. Lastly, no 
longer considering the monad as only a substance in communi- 
cation witli other substances, but as a centre of perception, an 
entirely spontaneous acti^ty, he makes "matter the internal ini- . 
pediment to the representation iic each mbnad of other monads. 

Berkeley and Hqme deny the existence of Matter . 

Leibnitz, although he reduced extension to an appearance, 
a rational entity , had still allowed a certain amovmt of objec- 
tive reality to matter; the appearance vyaH well founded, bene # 
f undata . Berkeley goes further and denies that matter has 
any reality at all outside the mind. The primary as well as 
the secondary qualities are 0 only modifications of the sensitive 
subject, aud have no existence apart from it. When matter 
lias thus been stripped of all its primary and secondary 
qualities, what remains ? Noticing at all. What is the use of 
assuming the existence of an invisible, unknowable substratum 
of which we can have no positive idea, which we cannot call 
the cause, of our impressions because we assume it to be 
inactive and passive. Shall we say, then, that it underlies its 
attributes/ But in that case it must-be defined as extended, 

and to do so would be to enter upon an infinite regression. 

« « 

“Consequently every corporeal substance, being the substratum of 
extension, must have in itself another extension by which it is qualified 
to he a substratum, and so on to infinity ” (1 8tJ)ialoym between Hylas and 
Philo nous, p. 289). • We must therefore abandon the notion of the 
external existence of a material substance, that is to say, of its existence 
distinct from the quality of being perceived. 

Hmue agrees with Berkeley in his negative conclusions: 

“ ’Tis evident that . . . colours, sound, heat and cold, as far as 
appears to the senses, exist after the same* manner with 
motion and soli(Kj#\ . . . ’Tis also evident that colours, 
sound, etc., are originally on the same footing* with the pain 
that arises from steel, and the pleasure that proceeds from 
a fire” ( Treatise of Human Nature I, iv. 2). 4 

The very idea of an external world is an illusion, for in 
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I reality we never get beyond ourselves, beyond our subjective 
' perceptions. Th6re is, therefore, no material substances distinct 
from the mind, but only a very strongly-rooted belief in the 
reality of matter, in a “ continued! and distinct existence.” 
Every morning we think we gee the* same sun that we saw 
the day before, but “ *tis a gross Illusion to suppose that 
our resembling perceptions are numerically the same ; and 

• ’fcis this illusion, which leads us iiyto the opinion that these 
perceptions afe uninterrupted) and are # still existent even when 
they are not present to the«senses ” (I but.). 

French Materialism in the 1 Hth Century . 

^The materialistic movement, which arose in France in the 

• 18th century may be traced to various causes. Materialism, 
f which in England, from Hobbes and Newton to Hartley and 
Priestley, was coexisted with religions faith and deism, was 
used in France as an •instrument ^against the Catholic, beliefs 
(see Lange’s Hist, of Materialism ). 

I The French Materialists combined llayle's religious scep- 
ticism with a mechanical conception of thenvorld. La Mettrie’s 
Natural History of the i Soul (1745) contained the germ of 
theories which he himself was to develop lator in his Homme . - 
machine , and which were destined to make so much noise in 
the world. In order to know .the properties of the soul which 
is unknown to us jn its essence, we must study the properties 
of thg body of whose essential nature we are also ignorant. 
Real and concrete mutter is never without motion : motion is 
one of its essential properties, and even when it is not perceived 
it exists as a possibility. Matter possesses also the faculty of 
feeling ; the hypothesis of a soul distinct from matter, having 
its seat either in a particular point or in some particular part 
of the body, is inadmissible. La Mettrie was more clear 
and more categorical^ in his famous work V Homme-machine 
(1748). “Leibnitz,” he said, “spiritualized matter instead of 
materializing* the souL” Descartes too was wrong in his dis- 
tinction of two substances. The errors (rf % the metaphysicians 
arope* out of 'their a priori methods; tor the complicated 
^ machine, which is man, can only be known a posteriori through 
the senses and by experience. La Mettrie investigates the 
effect of environment, of food and education on the temperament, 
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and the effect of temperament on ‘ moral conduct: Man' is a 
^material machine, the soul is merely the prinbiple of motion, a 
i spring in the machine. “ Thought is so far from being incom- 
patible with matter that it would seem to .1$ ja,. property of 
matter, likd electricity, mobility, impenetrability, and extension. 
.In a word, man is a machine, and in the whole of the universe 
there is only the one substance, . which is modified in divers 
Ways.” • V 

The most important jnonumertt of the French Materialism 
of the 18th century is Baron •d’Holbach’s Systtme de Id 
Nature . In the first part of this work he sets forth "the 
general principles of his system ; his ideas concerning nature, 
matter, motion and its laws. Then follow the study of man, 
an inquiry into the supposed differences between man as a* 
physical being and man as a moral being, and lastly, an 
investigation of his origin. 

The second part is devoted to the discussion and refutation 
of the principal arguments for the existence of (tod. Nature 
is an immense material and physical whole which contains all 
beings, and among them man, A, purely physical and material 
being. Of what is this nature, this syle existing reality, com- 
posed ? Of matter and motion. “ The universe, that vast 
assemblage of all that exists, presents everywhere nothing but 
matter and motion. Seen as a whole it is an immense and 
unbroken chain of causes and effects ” (p. 8), 

Motion is a universal and constant fact in nature : absolute 
rest does not exist. But there are two kinds of motion : the 
motion that is communicated, or impressed on a body* from out- 
side and perceptible to us ; and the internal and hidden move- 
ments which take 4 place inside the body between its different 
molecules and which cannot be r immediately apprehended by . 
our senses. To this last category belong, »for example, the 
motion which is brought about by the fermentation in the 
molecules of Hour, the growth of a, planlj or an animal, and 
lastly, what arc called the intellectual faculties of man, his 
thoughts, passions, ‘^volitions. In his theory of matter, 
d’Holbach was not strictly speaking an atomist He admits, 
indeed, the existence of elementary molecules, But he maintains 
that the essence . of these elements is u nknow n. We only 
know some of their properties, which we di$cem through 
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the effects of changes produced in our sensations (p. 25). 
All* the modifications of matter are due to motion (p..2G). 
In what is called the three kingdoms of nature there is a 
perpetual exchange and circulation o$ the molecules of matter. 

“ From the atone which is formed in the? bowels of the earth by the 
close combination of analogous and similar molecules which have 
come together to the sun, that vast reservoir of inflamed particles which 

* illumines the firmament ; from the torpid oyster, to man active a ltd 

thinking, we s*e an unbroken progression, a perpetual chain of com- 
binations and motions, resulting in beings different only in the variety 
of their elementary substances, and in the proportions of these same 
elements out of which arise their infinitely various modes of existence 
and of action” (p. 31). . 

* * Kant : Definition pf Matter; An Expansive mid Repellent 
Force . 

While Hume, denying the existence of anything outside of 
mind, found in the mind that is to say, in the association of 
impressions brought about by habit and imagination, the 
origin of our belief in the reality of matter, Kant also 
seeks the principle of the formation of n world of objective 
phenomena in the min<j, not, however, in its empirical habits 
and contingent impressions, but in its necessary and a priori 
laws. Not that Kant, like Hume, rejects the hypothesis of 
a world external to the mind; he only declares it to be 
inaccessible. .In tjxe construction of the. external world, the 
| mind supplies the form only, the material element comes to 
\it from elsewhere, from the things-in-themselves. 

• His theory of matter falls into three parts or stages : What 
\ is matter in' itself, considered as » reality external to the 
l mind ? This is the metaphysical problem, «and it is insoluble. 
How does the mind, with its forms, and its categories, arrive 
at the construction of an objective world set over against 
itself? This is the {joint of view of Criticism. The Trans- 

* cendental Aesthetic and part of the Transcendental Logic are 
devoted to thS solution of this second question. Thirdly, having 

{.assumed the existence of an external oli|<Jcti\ r o world formed 
by the combined action of the a priori laws of the mind 
which furnishes the formal element, and of that external 
; reality whicli supplies the material element, what are we 
to understand by matter ? To this purely scientific question 
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Kant replies in a work entitled : Metaphymche Anfangsyrilnde 
der Naturvnsscnschaft (Ed. Schubert & Rosenkranz, Vol. V). 
; In a general way matter is a something which affects our 
senses, and as our senses can only t>e affected by motion, the 
first deterihination of matter is motion. Matter is, then, in 
the first place, that which is moveable ; in space, das Bewcgliche 
im Ran me (Ibid. p. 320). 

Having thus defined matter, Kant considers the laws of 
the communication of. motion this is the object of the 
J'honmumics , thence lie proceeds touwfiat he calls Dynamics, and 
it is here that he ' completes his definition of matter. Con- 
sidered no longer as a mere quantity, but as a quality, matter 
is the moveable which fills a space. To fill a- space is to 
resist everything that could penetrate into that space, to 
oppose all motion coming from without by a contrary motion. 
As all resistance presupposes force of resistance, and all 
motion a motor force, matter can only fill space through a 
motor force (i lurch vine bvsondcre Imoeycmh Kraft , p. 343), 
which must consist in a sort of original elasticity and in 
a force of attraction and repulsion ( Zuruckstossungskraft , 
A nzich a ngskra ft). 

In virtue of this primordial force, matter is susceptible of 
indefinite compression and cannot be penetrated by another 
matter. By its repulsive force matter expands in space until 
it finds an obstacle in the resistance of another body. There 
is, therefore, no such thing as a vacuum, and matter is infyutely 
divisible. The repulsive force by itself would cause universal 
dissolution, and the attractive force by itself would reduce all 
the parts of matter to a mathematical poirifc. The repulsive 
force only acts in •contact, and the attractive force only at a 
distance. " 

Kant’s philosophy of Nature is thus a dynamism: his chief 
\ objection to the atomistic and mechanical theory is the hypo- 
thesis of a void. In his c Mechanics (the third part of the work 
mentioned above) Kant establishes the laws of motion, which 
correspond to tlie fv\vs of thought laid down in the Critique 
of Pure Reason, or rather which are the same laws applied to 
matter. 

Firstly : the Laws of conservation of matter and of motion — “In all the 
changes of natural bodies the total quantity of matter remains the same, 
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is neither increased nor diminished.” Secondly : Law of inertia- Every 
ehaifge in ntatter haft an external cause.” Thirdly: Law of the equality of 
Action and reaction — “Whenever motion is communicated,' action and 
reaction are equal.” Fourthly; Law of continuity — “In no body can the 
state of rest or motion — nor in this latter state, the degree of rapidity 
or direction — be instantaneously modified by impact : this can only take 
place in a determined time, and through a continuous and infinite series of 
intermediate terms.” 

We must remember, however, thAt these laws are not the 
laws of an absolute reality, bf a iftatarial substance existing 
outside the mind, but necessary and constant relations between 
phenomena in space and time which are the a 'priori forms of 
human sensibility. The mind, by means of its forms and its 
J caiegories, ared by means of a material element furnished by an 
* unknowable reality, '’constructs a world of phenomena, an 
objective world, governed by the laws enumerated above. 

j ^Fichte, Schilling , Ifegel : What /«< Matter for the Idealists? 

Kants successors, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel suppress 
'that unknowable reality external to the mind, which Kant had 
allowed to subsist. The Kantitm dualism Is thus resolved into 
! an Idealistic Pantheism, 4 in which the mind not only constructs 
the external world by imposing on it its form, as Kant had 
said, but creates and evolves it entirely out of its own activity. 

Fichte rejects the existence of the noumnum , that Ihing-in- 
itself, whose relation to the mind it is impossible to explain. 
The ^hings-in-themselves being abolished, there now remains 
as the principle of phenomena only the Ego. The mind fur- 
Vnishes not only the form, but the matter of knowledge. The 
Ego alone is, aiuPit is all; but it cati posit itself in conscious- 
ness only in opposition to the Non-ego . Tim world is reduced 
to the different decrees of ihe'Ego, to the shocks which the Ego 
suffers, or rather *gives itself in the development of its essence. 
The Ego presents itself as determined by the Non-ego , it must 
therefore attribute to itself only a partial reality, refer to the 
Non-ego all the reality which it does not attribute to itself, and 
admit a reciprocal action of the Ego ancKthe Non-ego . It is 
because the Ego is determined, and appears to be passive, that 
we attribute reality and activity to the Non-ego . The Non-ego 
appears as the cause of this passivity in the Ego t and it is in 
this way that the category of causality is formed. 
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But how can a passive modification of the Ego be derived 
from the causality of the Non-ego, when the Ego is the principle 
of all activity, when the activity of the Non-ego and the 
passivity of the Ego are iinplied in the Ego's own activity? In 
\ order to solVe this difficulty, Fichte assumes the existence in the 
Ego of an independent activity ( unabhangige ThatiykeU ), whose 
essence consists precisely in this limitation by the object of the 
' infinite activity of tile Ego. This activity is the productive 
imagination (die produktivt Einbildungskra ft)> which by an un- 
conscious action creates the object, er rather a representation of 
the object, and o'wing to the very fact that its action *is 
unconscious, makes the object appear as a, thing . external 
to, and independent of us. r 

Schelling begins by developing Fichte’s theory {Jdeen zu ' 
einer Philosophic tier Nutur, 1797). He defines matter by 
| starting from the nature of intuition, but soon abandons this 
Subjective Idealism, and for the Ego substitutes the Absolute, 

‘ ■which is neither subject nor object, but comprises and precedes 
both terms. Philosophy must turn alternately from thought 
to Nature and from* Nature kPthouglit, in order to reproduce 
the life of the Absolute, which is the f identity of subject and 
object, of Being and thought. Considered as objective, the 
Absolute is Nature, whose original identity with what is given 
to us as intelligence and consciousness is to be made every 
day more clear by speculative physics. The first Manifestation 
of the Absolute in its objective form is matter. Here Schilling 
reproduces Kant’s conception; matter comprises a positive 
force which resists all limitation by an infinite effort, namely, 
repulsive force ;• and a negative force which is opposed to the 
former, namely, attractive force. Repulsive force, which tends 
j to infinity, when it is limited by 1 the attractive gives us space 
\fillecl and defined, or matter. The repulsive and attractive forces 
are reduced to weight, which, as the supreme principle of the 
reality of the forces involved in matter, is itself the Absolute. 
>Thus Schelling’s philosophy of Nature, like that*of Kant, is a 
dynamism, but a tl^namism endowed with intelligence and 
reason to a fantastical degree. 

The Absolute for Hegel is the Idea, and thejuniyerse. is 
merely the dialectical evolution of the Idea. Take away from 
an object its rational element and nothing remains; therefore 
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this rational element is wha'fc constitutes true reality. Nature is 
the’ldea becoming external, other than itself ( die Idee in der Form 
dee Andersseins). The Idea, in so far as it is sundered, negates 
itself, sets itself in opposition* to itself, and becomes other or 
an external object. For the« very reason that \t finds in 
nature only an imperfect and inadequate expression, the Idea 
tends to recover, itself, to return to itself. Thus it is that 
nature, with all her potentialities, # throughout all her trans- 
formations tends towards SpAit, a higher form of the Idea, in 
which It becomes conscious *>f itself. Nature is then a system 
of. moments which proceed necessarily one from the other, and 
each of which is. the truth of the one from which it results* 
The starting-point of this evolution is the sundered existence 
• which h&s the principle of its form and itfe unity outside itself ; 
in other words, it is the material and mechanical ^vorld. 

To deduce matter a priori , to make it depend on the logical 
movement of the Idea,* was no easy task, and, indeed, Hegel's 
abstractions become at this point somewhat unintelligible. 
Space is ideal contiguity ; it is pure and abstract exter- 
nality. Time is ideal succession, pure becoming. Time and 
Space are the most abstract categories of nature ; with them 
Hegel constructs according to the process of his dialectic, place, 
motion, and finally matter, which is their immediate unity. 
Matter comprises a repulsive • and an attractive force; the 
identity of' repulsion and attraction constitutes weight, in 
which f the notion of material substance is completed and 
realized. 

• • 

Materialism in Germany : Feuerbach , Buchner ^and Moleschott . 

The great Idealistic systems of Fichte, Sdlielling, and Hegel 
were followed in Germany by a materialistic reaction, the 
causes of which *,re to be found chiefly in the progress of 
' the natural sciences ajid of commerce. A small portion of 
the Hegelian school itself inclined, if* not towards Materialism, 
at least towards a Sensationalism which would inevitably lead 
to it The principal representative of this^endeqey is Ludwig 
Feuerbach. “ l'ruth, reality, the world of sense are identical* 
The sensible thing alone is true, real ; the world of sense alone 
is truth, reality. Body forms part of my being, nay more, 
my whole body is my self, my very being ” ( Grundsdtze der 
II. 
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Philosophic (Ur Zuhunft , 1849). Feuerbach, however, deduces 
froift these principles a sensationalism which was idealistic 
. rather than materialistic. 

Two philosophers in u particular Ijasre contributed to this 
revival of Afaterialism-^^ Moleac hott aBd ^uchtie r, Molesehott, 
in his Kreislanf des Lebens (1852), £e.ta.jttut, like Feuerbach, 
from sensationalism, whence he deduce^ a materialistic theory. 
Matter is inseparably* united to force. Both are eternal, and 
there is a perpetual exchange * or circulation w of force and 
matter. He waxes poetic when *he considers th© metamor- 
phoses of this indestructible and ever-moving substance : * 

The exchange of the forms of matter is an everlasting force, “ an ever- 
flowing fountain of youth. . . . What is there ignoble in* a theory which' 
makes us regard every repast as a sacrament (Abtndmahl), in which we con- ° 
vert unthinking matter into thinking beings, in which we truly partake 
of the flesh and blood of the Spirit, and thus through our* children’s 
children diffuse spirit into ei ery part of jtlie world and throughout 
every age ( Krcislauf des Lebens , pp. 437, 439). 

Buchner (Force and Matter , 1855) also makes empiricism his 
starting point. Experience alone can lead us to t$$th; ex- 
perience excludes all supersensible knowledge, and through it 
we apprehend relations only, things existing only , in their 
relation to one another. Force and matter are inseparable ; 
^both are eternal. Thought, however, is inclined to separate 
them, and even to regard them as opposed to eaeh other. 

We are unable to define mind and force otherwise than as iitiifiaterial, 
as excluding matter, or as antithetical to it. “The words, minc^ spirit, 

, thought, sensibility, volition, life, designate no entities and noting real, 

• but only properties, capacities, actions of th<$ living substanee r $u* results 
' of entities which arfe based upon the material form of existence. He 
compares this result to that of a stc Ain -engine, the force of which is in- 
visible, inodorous, and intangible, while the steam it emits is a secondary 
thing, and has nothing to do with the ‘ be-all and end-all of the machinfe.’ ” 
(Lange’s Hist, of Materialism II, 115). 

t 

As we see, Buchner’s theory provides no distinct definition 
of either matter or Three. The ancient materialists were more 
t consistent and more intelligible when they reduced all force. to 
motion, to the pressure and impact of matter. 

As was to be expected in the country that. Had given birth 
to Kant, many German thinkers protested aga£nf& Materialism 
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on the ground of the nature and limits of our knowledge. 
IJutoisJSeymond (Limitsqf&ur Knowledge of Nature) maintains 
that the materialistic t^pry which is so convenient for the 
lexplanation of is far from being an ultimate 

explanation of thingsf^‘& reality, what we possess as regards 
nature is not knowledge but a show of explanation or a sub- 
stitute for knowledge.. Materialism has to confront two 
•insoluble difficulties. (1) We are enable to understand the 
k atoms ; ^we cprfnot represent t& ourseTvew a thing entirely with- 
out sensible qualities, while %,t the same time all our know- 
ledge tends to convert these qualities into mathematical 
relations. (2) We cannot explain any single one of the 
\ phenomena o& consciousness by means of atoms and motion. 

• Lange {History of Materialism ), adopting the point of view 
of Critical Idealism, admits that Materialism is an excellent 
formula for the study of nature, and in fact the only true 
and scientific form an explanation of natural phenomena can 
take; but to imagine that it is an ultimate and definitive 
j solution of the metaphysical problem is a naive illusion, arising 
1 out of $nat other illusion wliich consists in taking the 
► phenomenal World of s^ace and time as the type of true 
reality. The study of the objective world as governed by the 
laws of determinism is not the sole function of thought: it 
lias another and higher task to perform. Owing to its power 
of poetic creation, the mind is able to conceive the existence, 
alongside of the objective world, of an ideal world, more 
beautiful, more harmonious, better adapted than the other io 
its true nefeds, to its secret tendencies — a world in which ijbv 
enjoys, full independence? and a complete autonofhy. 



CHAPTER III 

MIND 

* 

Those philosophers who deny the existence of matter yet find 
themselves obliged to give some explanation of the phenomenon 
which awakens the idea of cnatter in the human mind ; even the 
most uncompromising Idealists have had to assume a principle of 
limitation and of .passivity : thus the problem of matter forces 
itself upon every system of philosophy, including thoSe which 
deny that there is any such thing as matter. And the case is 
the same with the problem of mind. * An explanation must be 
found for the activity and relative order which seem to be 
the conditions of existence in the world, and for the ivill and 
self-conscious intelligence found in man. In this wft|e sense,, 
the problem of mind has had to be faced* by every school and 
every system, for it enters as a necessary element intb every 
philosophy of nature and of thought. 

Progressive Distinction between the Corporeal and jfgjiritual, 
from Thales to Socrates . • * 

I The distinction between soul and body was, with primitive 
Jrnaii, the result of the experience of fleath : a man was alive, 
he dies, and his body, jvliich has still the same appearance, has 
lost all power of motion and feeling. The i&ea of the soul 
contained at firs{^no elements except those which could be 
• directly deduced from this experience (Zeller, Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy , Eng. tr, I, p. 124). The soul was like a JanaJ^of 
air, it was a subtle body, sometimes conceived # in the likeness 
of the phantoms seen in dreams. For Homer, however, the 
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soul # is a kjnd of image in the form of the body, and it escapee 
ap the moment of death through the mouth or through an o|>en 
wound. When separated from the physical organism it is only 
a shade (elSwXov) without strength, or consciousness, or recollec- 
tion ( Odysa . X, 490 sq.; XI, 34, 151, 215, etc.). The world is con- 
ceived on the analogy of man, and all nature is supposed to be 
full of souls like that which man believes he possesses himself. 

* We recognize the influence of theafc primitive conceptions in 
the first perioS of philosophy^ The distinction between bouI 
and body was not as yet a ‘distinction , between material and 
spiritual elements. The old Ionic philosophers sought the first 
principles of things in. a living matter which was transformed 
in 4 progressive evolution (Doctrine of Ilylpzoism). Whether 
•this matter be water. Iiir, or fire, or an indeterminate Infinite 
(as with Anaximander), it is always identified with the force 
that moves and animates it. When, with the progress of 
reflection, a place was given amongst the principles of nature, 
not only to force, but to intelligence, reason was conceived 

! as nier&y another attribute of the primary matter {e.g. the 
“ thinking air ” of Diogenes of* Apollonia)* 

* The fire of Heraclitus is a Reason which mingles with 

everything, and which out of the strife of contraries brings 
forth harmony. The human soul is made of warm and 
d ry v apours. The purgr the ftre, the more perfect the soul. 
" The soul thatris the most dry is the best and most pure” {Frog. 
54). “«If the drunken rpan cannot contain himself, it is because 
his soul is soiled by moisture ” {Frag. 53). The soul, like every- 
thifag el&, Is subject to the law of change, and must therefore 
nourishitself with\he external fire in order not td be exhausted. 
Reasoh* which is identical with fire, enters into our bodies through 
the organs of sensation, and through respiration. When the 
organs of sense elo£e in sleep, the flame of reason darkens ; when 
they open again on our ^wakening, ft lights up once .more. But 
it is extinguished for ever when man* loses connection through 
respiration with the external world. , 

Pa rmenide s, who taught the absolute ubity of Being, and 
denied all becoming, did not need any principle to explaiir 
the apparent ^motion and order in things. For him the 
multiplicity of souls is only an illusion. His philosophy of 
nature is a concession to the demands of common sense ; that 
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is to say, it rests upon what seems to him to be the most 
plalisible theory. Far from setting up any antithesis between 
the spiritual and the corporeal, he explains all psychological 
phenomena by the mixture of substances in the body. 

The Pythagoreans thought* they had found an adequate 
explanation of the cosmic order when they made Number the 
substance of things. Harmony was priced above “Number, as a 
kind of soul of the vforld»governing the cosmos; if there was* 
harmony in the . universe?, it w<is because the “essential con- 
stituent of things, namely, Numbdr/was itself harmony. How 
did the first Fythagoreans conceive the human soul ? Aristotle, 
in his review' of the opinions of his predecessors concerning the 
soul, merely says of the Pythagoreans that “ some among them 
Bought the soul in particles that are hi motion: ttjv 
elvai Ttt ev Tip aepi j-wrfWTa, ol Se to t aura kivovv ” (De 
Anima, 1, 2, 404 a, 16). To the Pythagoreans the opinion is 
also attributed that the soul is a harmony. But as everything 
with them was number and harmony, this does not imply any 
distinction between human souls and other things. Hid they 
regal'd the soul as the harmony of the body, as we acp told in 
the Phaedo ? It is difficult to recoil file this opinion with the • 
doctrine of the immortality and transmigration of souls taught 
by the Pythagoreans. . 

In Democritus we find a., frankly materialistic theoryjj£..the 
soul. Motion being eternal, there is no .need* to distinguish 
matter from the force that moves it. e The soul is corporeal, 
and its substance must correspond to its functions. Now.^ie soul . 
is a vivifying and moving force. But all motion arises, out of 
on impact ; therefore thfs soul muBt be composed of the most 
mobile substance, ftf atoms that are subtile, smooth, and round ; 
in other words, of fire (Arist. Ve Anima, I, 2, 403 b, 29).-’ The 
universe is full of fiery atoms. The soul “is therefore no.t a 
' force that organizes the wolld, but a pqrt of matter, and* it is 
formed out of the multitude of fiery atoms whieh engender 
motion and lifej In man the soul pervades the whole body; 
between every t\^5 corporeal atoms a psychical atom is 
inserted (Lucr. Ill, 370). It might be supposed that the 
fiery atoms would be driven out of the body by the 
surrounding air, hut this danger is averted *by respiration 
which introduces new fiery elements, and above' all forms an 
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opposite current, which prevents the psychical atoms in the 
body from escaping. . 

Heraclitus* theory of the soul, the substitution in the Eleatic 
and Pythagorean systems of an abstract principle for a 
material element, the general .progress of Greek thought, all 
: helped to prepare the way for the distinction between the 
i material and the spiritual. Anaxagoras was the first of the 
Greek philosophers to formulate clearly this distinction, and, for 
this, Aristotle greatly honours him : “ he was like a sober 
man amongst men who tSpeke at random ** : ofoi/ nfycw ecpdvtj 
irttp* eiKfl Xiyovra ? {Meta. I, 3, 984 b, 16). * In the beginning, 
all the elementary substances are mixed up together. The 
distinction tyid combination of like particles are the work of 
an organizing and motor force, namely, \Now,_ intelligence : 

TTCLUTU qv OjULWf, 6 NoW eXOwU TTCLVTOL Sl€Kd(TfJ.rj<TC. 

Anaxagoras distinctly separates matter from the force by 
which it is moved and. governed ; Unit the attributes by which 
he characterizes intelligence, show that his notion of it was 
not yq4 very clear. 

i • • 

The Now is simple, and not like all other things, composed of hetero- 
geneous elements. Mixing with nothing it exists alone and of itself, 
“ povv qs avrbs «<£* ((uvtov €<ttiv 99 {Frag. 8). It is infinite (air€ipov) y 
independent (avTOKparcs), never passive (a7ra6ks), it has unlimited 
knowledge, “knows whafc is midhd, what is distinct, and what is 
separate" (Sinfpl. /)« Cad. 271 o, 20). lastly, it has absolute power 
over yiatter, to which it alone can communicate motion : “ yvwp,rjv irepi 
ir*vrl£& Tratrav i(r\ei Kal la-\vu peyurrov” {Frag. 8). 

• • 

Such is the tfjpiritpa] element in the conception which 
Anaxagoras formed of the Now. But, on#the other hand, his 
Now is described as the most, subtile of all things: XeirroTarov 
(Frag. 8) ; its quality does not change, but its quantity Varies. 
The souls of other beings are party of it ; and these parts may 
be either greater or sfiialler. “ In everything there are parts 
of everything* except perhaps of intelligence, but in some 
beings there is also intelligence’* (Frag^ljt The Now was 
thus a kind Gf world-soul, an intermediate substance, which 
was akin to* the spiritual in so far as it was simple, inde- 
pendent, and? intelligent, and to what is corporeal, in so far 
as it possessed quantity, and perhaps also extension. 
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Socrates himself tells us (Phaedo,' 97 b) that he was delighted 
with* the theory of Anaxagoras ; but he would seem to have 
merely enlarged the province of an intelligence that loved the 
good. His God is a kind df world-soul (»} ev r£ iravrt (ppovtjo-if), 
a wisdom ^hich pervaded all .things. The Saul of man is 
only a small part of the universal intelligence, just as his 
body only contains a very small portion of the material 
elements (Mem. I, 4). • Thij soul, although invisible, exists and 
is the sovereign ruler of the boyly (/SacriWevei ev and, as 
reason, it, more than anything else* id man, participates \n the 
ditine. * « 

Plato : the Soul of the World and Individual Souls. 

* ~ 

It is not easy to 'disengage Plato’s theory of the soul from 
the symbolic form in which he clothes it. The world is an 
laminated, living whole, which has a body and a soul. The 
soul of the world, fashioned directly .by the demiurgus , in 
proportions that are mathematical and musical ( Timaeus , 35 b 
sq.) y is a middle term between the intelligible and the sensible. 
God puts intelligence into the sbul and the soul into the body 
(Tim. 30 b). To fulfil its rdle of medium, the soul must possess 
; something of each of the two opposite natures which are recon- 
ciled in it. In the soul are blended the one and the many 
(Tim. 35 a). What moves itseli must exist before that which 
is moved by something else. The sour possesses, in itself the 
principle of its own movement. It moves the body according 
to numerical and harmonical ^ relations : it makes th^, world 
into a wise mixture of the Limit and the Unihmted»;|fr€pa?, 
aireipov). This* soul, this 1 principle of .harmony, is ajxgality 
(owna), a substance extended throughout the world iSy the 
demiufgus and divided according to harmonioal relations 
which correspond to the laws followed by the motion <rf the 
stars (Tim. 34 b sq.). The soul is not only the principle of 
!? the visible order in things, it is also the principle of all 
knowledge; and this is another reason why it* combines in 
its nature the sim^(ravr6v) and the other (to h-epov), the 
intelligible and the sensible; for in Plato's theory like. can 
only be known by like (Tim. 37 a). This aobount of the 
soul is evidently partly symbolical, and not meant to be taken 
literally. According to Aristotle, it is ra pLadtjtiaruca, the 
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mathematical elements, that are the middle term between the 
sensible and thfe intelligible, and they perform the some 
/unction as the world-soul in the Tinmens (Met. I, 6 ; 
987 a, 14). The mathematical forms* are eternal, not subject 
to becoming, and are distinguished fr<jm the Idea in that each 
Idea is one, whereas there are several similar mathematical 
forms. Since matter, as such, is Non-being, we may say that 
what is real in the world-soul, as iji the mathematical forms, 
is the Idea, end thit, consequently, the Idea is the ultimate 
principle of order and motion in the world of bodies (see Zeller, 
IJ. I, p. 568, Germ. ed.). * 

The individual souls appear to be parts of the w:orld-soul, as 
the element^ of the body were parts of the universe ( P/dlebus , 
• 30 a). The stars are .the highest among thfe beings that have an 
individual soul, and next to them are men. The soul cannot 
be regarded as a collective unity, as the harmony of the body 
(Phaedo, 92 b sq.) ; it . is incorpofeal, simple, invisible, and 
existed before the body which it governs, tm ftev Qe'iw km 
aOavaTU) #cal vorpw km fiovoeiSei kiu aSiaXvrw kou del uxravrws 
jcai Kara ravr’ eyovTi eaura! V/motoTarov •eivat yjsi/xrfv (Phaedo, 

80b). 

Theta are fchree par/s in the soul ; the first, the vovs, is 
divine : the second, which is fleeting and mortal, is deBire, 
eiriBvfua ; the third, whose function it is to unite these two 
extremes, is the dv/ios* which has something of the nature of 
each ^of the two others. These three parts of the soul 
the three cla’sses of living beings. To the iiriQufua 
corre sgg jad plants ; to the du/ios, animals ; to the pws, men. 

: | . • • . 

Arimtle i the Soul, the Formal, Efficient, emd Final Cause of 

the Body. • 

Aristotle finds no unity in the world except that which 
j results from a universal tendency towards the same perfection, 
that is. towards God ; in his system, therefore, a world-soul is 
not required* In the sphere of change every being is the 
' product of the union of matter and form :Vfc/<r7u crvvohov e£ {Shuts 
xcu elSovs (Meth. VIII, 2). Matter is the ‘substratum (inroKe'i- 
\ fievov), which becomes this or the other, or is the subject of 
<:hange. Thd x ionn (eTSos, t top<f> 4) is that which makes of 
[matter a particiHaiT^etenninate, or real thing; it is the per- 
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fection, the activity, the soul of the thing. Since everything 
that. becomes has its formal cause, which is its principle (odev 
y O’P’Xjl Tfjs Ktvficrewt) and its end (reXos, to ov Zvetca), one may 
say that there is in every being a principle analogous to the 
soul. The 'soul is in the proper sense of the word the first 
entelechy 1 (cvreXeyeia irpwrrj) of an organized body potentially 
possessing life (Dc An. II, 1 ; 412 a, 15); the entelechy of the 
eye is the action of looking at something at a given moment* 
(o pans). Suppose the eye wer$ by itseflf a complete living : 
thing, its soul would be ctyw, the iichlty of vision. Thh 
is the essence, the Vonu of the eye. The soul iB to the body 
what the oxjsif, vision, is to the eye, and in this sense it has 
something of the body ( t * <rwnaTo <;) ; but this something is 
neither figure nor motion, but the peculiar activity which ■ 
gives to the body figure and motion, the cause of the agreement 
and harmony tatween all its parts ( Dc An. II, 4 ; 415 5, 7). In 
j a living being the body is the material cause ; the soul^ stands 
» to it in the relation of its entelechy, of its formal, efficient, and 
1 final cause. The soul is the end of the body, an end which is 
| real, immanent, and Mot a mere Vegulative idea external to its 
I functions. This end is the immovable cause of all the move-; 
meats directed towards itself ; therefore, we must not say with 
Plato, that the soul moves itself, for it moves as a sailor moves 
on his ship (De An. 404 a). , 

The soul, being the end of the bod/, cannot be a material* 

I indeterminate thing; it must be a finished, defined being, 
not merely any substance in general, bul the form of a special 
body, whose life, individuality, and organization# it con- 
stitutes (ft: An.'±\ia % 21). The soul, the •final and formal 
cause of the body* is also its efficient cause, since it T gives 
rise to, and directs all its movements and is the real, tjig. ..first 
entelechy, which realizes throughout the body all the con- 
ditions of life. The soul is therefore, with regard to its divisible 
and material body, the iiijiivisible unity *of the th ree oatjjfe aL 

c ,'\'f 

1 The first entelechy ttf'to the second what science is to actual thought. 
The geometer irf not always occupied with geometry. If the tfye were a 
living thing, vision would be the soul of the eye. The faculty of seeing 
(first entelechy) can be distinguished from the act itself of seeing any 
particular object (second entelechy). The eye is always adapted for vision* 
even when it is covered. 
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tbjL^efficient, formal, and' final. The two terms presuppose 
# or imply one another. The soul is not in the body as* in a 
dwelling, which it may abandon ; it cannot travel from 
body to body, being abje to exiA only in the body that 
corresponds to its essence, and whteh by this Very fact it 
creates (Be An. 407 b , 13). 

There afe three kinds of souls corresponding to the three 
of life found in Nature : these^are tJhe vegetable, the aninftjJ, 
the hum&n soul. *The sou^of planters to OpsirTiicov, nutritive, 
{XU Xn. 413 b y 7), and its functions are nutrition and genera- 
tion. The* soul of the animal is aio-OrjTiKti, sensitive (Be An. 
413 b, 1); sensation gives rise to desire, and desire to motion. 
The human soul is characterized by reason. The vegetable 
1 soul has a special, independent existence in the plant, and in 
the animal it blends with the sensitive soul : the rational soul 
in its higher life comprises and unifies the two inferior souls 
and their functions. • ® 

After Aristotle the notion of the Sjnritual disappears. The 
Epicureans : Elements of the Soul. The Stoics : the Trvevfm. 

After Plato and Aristotle the conception of tin 1 , spiritual 
became very obscure. The Epicureans returned to Atomisni and 
'to the conception of a material spul. Nothing was incorporeal 
except the void, which was neither active nor passive. The soul 
was composed of vpry subtle elements ; and they gave two proofs 
of tips subtlety : in the first place, the promptitude with which 
‘ the will moves the body ; in the second place, the fact that a 
'man when dead weighs as much as when alive (Lucretius, 111, 
178, 2§1 et seq). What*wero the elerifbnts of thfo Epicurean sopl ? 
Lucretius distinguishes in it a light breath # (<mra), heat, (< cator)> 
and air (aer). To these three Clemen is is added a fourth, omnino 
nominis expers (HI, 243), which is the most subtile of all, and is 
composed of the smallest and smoothest atoms. It is this fourth 
^efefment that communicates motion .apd sensibility, first to tho 
aura, the color , and the aer y then to the blood, then to the 
viscera, and finally to the bones and 'muscles. These four 
^elements, closely united, mixed, and, as it were, fused together, 
-are present in every part of the body. Thought corresponds 
■ to the mo8$ subtile of them ; and to each of the others 
there corresponds a special quality : Heat is the principle, of 
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courage ; the aura, of fear ; the air, of calmness and indifference. 
Heat' predominates in the lion, aura in the stag, aer in the ox. # 
In man all three kinds of temperament are found.. 

The Stoics also, on the’Sr part, said that all that is real is 
! corporeal, but they endowed matter with attributes which 
i belong properly only to a spiritual substance. The ideas lof the 
spiritual and the corporeal, which since Plato arid Aristotle 
lia'd seemed to be clearly distinguished, were now once more con* 
founded. The world, on^thfc Stoitf system,* is a living thing, an 
immense animal ; matter is its body, fbrce its soul. But thisforce 
is not incorporeal ; *it is a subtle fire, a principle homogeneous 
and co-extensive with its effects; it pervades matter in a 
material way, gives it form and embraces and rcontains jt. 

. This corporeal soul, this burning and thinking breath (irvcvfxa), 
this organizing fire .is God Himself (Stab. Eel. 1,56). "God 
flows through the world like honey in the honeycomb” 
(Tertull. De An. 44). His supreme intelligence manifests 
J itself in the order of the world and in human thought. God, 
a material soul infused into the vast body, which it animates 
and in which it Inovos, is Ihe seminal reason (Ao-yo? 
cnrepfiaTiKog) of the universe (D.L. VII, ,136). All activity can 
be reduced to motion in space, therefore all activity is physical, 
and hence necessary. The send of the world is at once Fate 
and Providence. 

The human soul is a fragment of God, cnrQcnraafia too Qeou 
( Epict . Diss. 1, 14, 6), a part of the divine breath immersed in 
the human body (in corpus humanum pars divini spiritus m&'sa) 
(Sen. Ep . LXVI, 11). The soul, says Chrysippus (asp. Galeit, 
Ilippoc . and Plat: III, l)/is an innate breach in us which 
pervades the whole 'body and contains it. fj \J/vxy srvevpd i<rn 
aufKpirrov tjfJ.lv <rv ve%€9 iravri toj (rtofian Sirjicov. This TVeSpa is 
composed of air and fire (ex acre et igne ). The spul jfl thus a 
material principle of the nature of air, ai\d of fire. The Sfcpics 
| proved the materiality of the soul directly, by its sympathy With 
; the body, by its presence throughout the organism, an& lastly, 

1 by the moral resemblance between children and their parents. 
The soul supports the elements of the body (c^i?), presides 
over its development (<jfw<w), and is the principle of intellectual 
life ('f'l'X 1 ?)- This hierarchy of functions does not effect the 
unity of the soul, which is always one and the same divine 
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fire, fulfilling divers functions in the different material sub* 

. stances, * The soul proper comprises eight parts • the iyefwvtKov 
or ruling part, the five senses, the faculty of speech and the 
faculty of reproduction. 1 

• 

The Soul and the Tvevfia* Influence of Hebrew Theology; 
Philo; the flew Testament. 

The theory of the irvev/j.a is not peculiar to Stoicism; on the 
contrary, it ‘played Ta . most important part, in physiology, and 
dominated the whole of medical psychology, till the date of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood.* The wvevfia in a 
material sense, was sometimes regarded as the soul itself „ 
sometimes $b the chief organ of the soul, the medium between 
mind and body. Bor primitive man the soul was a breath, 
a subtle air. According to Diogenes of Apollonia, thought Is. 
born of the air which flows with the blood through the veins, 
all over the body. Inspiration, &tys Heraclitus, nourishes the 
soul witli the surrounding air, without which there is neither 
life nor reason. In the physiological explanation offered by 
Hippocrates, the air, inhaled and mixed with the internal 
heat, plays the part of a dynamic principle. - Most of the 
physicians, even while belonging to different philosophical 
schools, regarded the it vevfm not only as the vital force which 
o rgan izes and sustains the body, but as the soul itself. The 
illustrious Galen, .who* gave a definite form to the physiological 
and, medical theory of the irvevfxu, was not decided as to 
whether it is the souf itself or the chief organ of the soul. 

• For the JStoies, the irveuna was corporeal, but had never- 
theless all the attributes of the mind. This involved a contra- 
diction, in consequence of which the theory of the t rvevpa 
gradually came to resemble the Platonic theory of an im- 
material soul •This transformation was chiefly due to contact 
with Hebrew theology. The Hebrew expression which corre- 
sponds UT the Greek word mw/ta (Ifyigch) had at the beginning a 
material me&ning. It was the air, the wind — in living beings 
respiration, the vital breath which circNTated with the blood. 
iBut the Biblical conception of God led *to a spiritualizing, of 
Hhe Trvtvfxa. Jehovah is distinguished from His work; He-' 
creates the Vorld by an act of His will. The irvevfta could 
not therefore be, as with the Greeks, a material element which. 
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acted upon matter in a mechanical' way. It was a principle 
distinct from the body, like the principle of force and life. ( 
Still the Old Testament always speaks of the irvevfm as of a 
semi-physical force : e.g. God's spirit Him and is diffused 

like a breatff. In the Book of ^isdofti which is : attributed to 
Solomon, but appears to have l>Cen written 4hoiit the time of 
Augustus, wisdom, that is God’s power, which fills- the world/ 
is “a TrveufjLa, a breath * wh^ch fuses together the attributes 
of matter and mind ( To\v/uL€p€y —Xctttov — o£y-^-$ia ' irdvrwv 
XfDpovi/ TrvevfjLaTwv, all of these being characteristics which' 
remind us of the Sfoic Materialism). 

Philo was the most renowned of the Alexandrian Jews 
who endeavoured to reconcile Judaism with Hellenism. With 
him the theory of the m w/ulu lakes a decidedly spiritual form, 
although in his writings we find more than one contradiction, 
in which we discern the influence of the Stoics and of" the 
jGreek physicians. Jehovah," the unknowable God, cannot act 
■directly on matter ; it is therefore through intermediaries that 
He governs the world. All those divine forces, aJPihose 
powers by which the ‘•world is behind to God, arc comprised in 
Wisdom or the Word. Philo’s Adyos is a more or less 
'coherent synthesis of the Hebrew Wisdom, the Aristotelian 
Noe? and the Platonic world of ideas. The divine TrvevjtAa is 
nothing but a form of the activity of the Word : it is the Word 
in so far as the latter not only represents the jdeaa, the eternal 
exemplars in God’s mind, but in so far as it realizes thepa in 
the world. Like the irvevfxa itself, the A0709 is spiritual, and 
yet Philo adopts the Stoic materialistic definition of* quality: 

TTVeVfJLOL aVTl<XTp€(pOV €(fi' eUVTO. L 

Phjlo’s psycholog)" presents the same spiritual character and 
the same contradictions. Space is full of souls. The pure souls 
which have not been tempted by the false seductions of the 
sensible life, are the messengers of God, the demigods, the 
Greek heroes, the angels r of Moses. Taken by itself and; as 
distinct from the sensible elements which, result 
union with the body*, the soul is a divine force. l^tois. 
united to God by his spiritual nature, is His image, tod 
even a part of Him (a7roWa<r/*a). The vegetable ana fes- 
tive soul is made up of the aeriform elements of the seed; 
reason comes from without, is the breath of God in tnan. As 
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a mere vital force the soul* has its seat in the blood ; but the 
irmifAa, in which alone the essence of man consist*, is the Divine 
breath : too \oyueov to detov irveufia ovtrlu — w>5r 4 t* ovpavov 
KaraTvevtrdeis avwdcv . Philk howeVer. is no]t always con- 
sistent, for he,p*$Eg& ah' the universal principle of life and of 
the soul; and/lie even says of the rational soul that it 
emanates frern that Ether of which heaven and the stars are 
formed. » * 

^ » , J 

I la the New Testament tjbe assumes an entirely 

*43piritflal signification. Traces of the analogy between the 
material air and the Trvevp. a are only to ‘be found in such 
similes as “ I saw the spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove” (Jolin % I, 32): “The wind bloweth where it listeth v 
. (John IIT, 8). But the Kevcalcr, the tVitness, the living 
Eternal Principle of knowledge and belief for the faithful is the 
immaterial, Divine Spirit (see John XIV, 16, 26). This mystical 
meaning of the term Trveujuax is mbst striking in the writings 
of Paul. With him there is no question of its being any 
longer a physiological, organic force ; it is an entirely spiritual 
force. The Spirit gives us faith, the knowledge of divine 
tilings; by it we enter into communion with God. “ But he 
that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit, eV TrueC/ma” (1 Cor. 
VI, 17). The Trveufia is no longer a vital force that organizes 
the living body, but the principle of an entirely new life, 
which is a dying # to the life of sin and to the works of the 
flesh. 

• • 

• Neo-Platonism : The notion of the Spiritual re-appears in 
the T%eories of thl W owld-soul and of the Soul of Man. 

y In the Neo-Platonic system Metaphysics were once more 
j based on the notion of the spiritual. 

“That which is incorporeal, according toAmmonius Saccas, the teacher 
of Plotinus, is of such a nature that it unite* itself to everything that is 
capable of 'receiving it, as closely as those things which mutually alter and 
destroy each other by being united, and at tbetjaniS time it Remains in 
this union, entirely as it was before, as things remain which ' are only in 
juxtaposition ” (Ravaisson, Esaai sur la Mitaph. cPArist. II, 374-5). * 

* 

This possibility of self-bestowal without loss, of being 
divided without ceasing to be one, is in fact the principle of 
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the theory of Emanation. From the Absolute Unity, as it were 
' by radiation, the Not}?, which is both intelligence and the intelli- 
gible, process, and from the Not/? proceeds the universal soul. 
The soul of the world i® the God of the Stoics, the principle of 
unity in the cosmos which it pervades and contains. Between 
the world of intelligible entities and the world as it appears 
to us, it evolves a multitude of distinct powers out of the 
forms which the intelligence comprises in its own unity. In 
i this evolution the world-soul, proceeding from "one thing to 
'another, creates time and extension, which are the conditions 
necessary to the fulfilment of its task. Thus it is from the 
soul that all that is real in matter proceeds. 

This universal soul embraces a multitude of individual 

t ' 

souls ; these' being desirous of making for themselveB an ' 
independent existence in some separate body, enamoured of 
their own image, separate themselves from the soul, which is 
their common principle, ana' fall into the body. Not that the 
individual souls are merely parts into which the universal 
soul is divided : the universal soul is whole and entire in each 
one of the particular souls, ‘is everywhere present with- 
out division : /xevot/«r>/? fiev o\ijs, wo/owny? Se trap' airrrjs 
ovSev >ittov TroXXd? {Enn. IV, ix, 4). It gives and yet 
' preserves itself, is multiplied and yet remains one. This 
soul, ever similar to itself, which penetrates and brings 
harmony into all the parts of the world, as into the organs 
of our body, cannot be a material thing. In the first J)lace, 
iwhat is extended and divisible is unable to impart unity to 
anything, it must itself receive unity from some spiritual 
■principle, so that a material soul would require another soul, 
and bo on cul infinitum. In the second place, if the .soul is 
i composed of parts, how arc we to explain the sympathy and 
harmony between its actions, how are we t» account for the 
unity of perception, of comparison, and of memory ? 

Not only is the hurnqn, soul closely united to the universal 
{soul, but it is not separated from the Nov? id which, it is 
represented, nor frovh the One from which it emanates like 
everything else. Its task is to rise gradually onc$ more 
I into the world of intolligibles, to return through ecstasy 
. to its true home, which is the Absolute Unity* the Supreme 
Good. 
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Different Views concerning the Nature of the Soul held by 
the'Earlier Christian Philosophers. # # 

The immortality of the soul would seem to follow os a 
consequence from its spirituality : if' the soul is indivisible it 
is indissoluble. The spiritual] ty of ^he soul as *a condition 
of its survival must, one might think, necessarily be a 
dogma of (Christianity; nevertheless, among early Christian 
philosophers there was some hesitation on this point. The 
apologist Tei»tullian •(born A*J>. 16&) # was a materialist after 
the nlanner of the Stoics p he denied the existence of any- 
thing immaterial, asserting that the soul and even God 
were corporeal ; Omnc quod ext, corpus est sui. generis : nihil 
est incorporate nisi quod non est (Dc An. 7). . He adopted 
thcT theory of the .Trveupa ; the soul is subtle, luminous, 
ethereal, a breath animating the. body, penetrating all its 
elements ; it is extended, and those who are in a state of 
ecstasy can see it with .their eyes ^ it sees itself. 

In opposition to Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa (331-394) rejects 
all the definitions of the soul except that of Plato. Aristotle's 
definition he disputes, saying that a bfldy that potentially 
possesses life before it is alive is inconceivable. The soul Jo- 
an ovcrla avroTeXrfe, a seff-sufficient substance, which is always 
in motion, and to which rest would be annihilation. Tt fills the 
body, not materially, but dynamically, as light penetrates the 
air. It is nqt, property speaking, in the body, the body is in 
it {De^Opif Horn. 11). 

Tn the middle of {he fourth century, Hilary, Bishop of 
Poitiers, revived the doctrine of the materiality of the soul. 
He maintained that every created th4ng, even the human soul, 
is material, that God alone is outside the Categories of space 
and time. This doctrine was refuted by (dau dianus Mamins, 
Bishop 'of Vienne in DauphimS (died 477); lie proves, that 
in order to distinguish the soul from God, it - is not necessary 
to assume its materiality. The sou] does not come under 
the categoridb of space and quantity ; and in this it 
resembles God ; but it is created and iiMves in time, and in 
this its resembfes the body, and is something distinct from God 
Who is eternal and uncreated. The soul is, therefore, spiritual ; 
as Gregory <Jf Nyssa had said, it is not contained in the 
body ; it is the. soul that contains the body, for it is the soul 
ii. " N 
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; that constitutes and preserves the unity of the body (Dc Statu 
Animae). * ' 

The Christian doctrine of the soul was established once 
for all by St. Augustine, who also advanced arguments 
which were* to be repeated by most of his successors. The 
soul is spiritual, because it is the subject of thought ( Be 
Trin. X, 10, 15). It is impossible to regard thought as an 
attribute of that which docs not think... The soul perceives 
directly in itself only spiritual^ functions, such* as thought, 
knowledge, volition, recollection < (Be Trin. X, 13). 4 If it 
were corporeal it would perceive immediately in itself 
something corporeal (A* Quant. An. 17, 30). The soul is 
[finally characterized and distinguished by the faculty of 
(reflection. A body has only one figure, one form ; it cannot 
become the figure and the form of another body ; the mind 
can know and love both itself and all other things ( Be Trin. 
IX, 4). In a word, the soul is conscious of itself as an 
'unextended substance whose activities bear no relation to the 
(properties of matter. 

j* 

The Middle Ayes and the Renaissance. 

The Middle Ages produced no new method and no new 
solutions, but the doctrines of Plato and of Aristotle prevailed 
alternately: and it did not oeciu^to the philosophers of this period 
to make a study of reality and observe facts. Some among them 
returned to the hypothesis of a world-soul, which would appear 
to have been somewhat superfluous ifi any system that held 
the creation of the universe by a God Who was also its Pro- 
vidence. Bene, Plato Spiritwn Sanctum animam mundi quasi 
oitam unirersitalu posuit , says Abelard ( Theol . Chr. I, 1013). 
Bernard of Chartres and William of Conches (during the first 
half of the twelfth century), who were both fervent Platonists, 
also adopted the" theory of a world-soul. Bernard of Chartres 
indeed finally arrived at a, kind of Pantheism : mundus quidem 
est animal , vn'um sine anima substantiam non inimiaA tinimalw 
( Megacosmos ). Abhve all things, he said, there is the 
Jneffable One ; the Now is the mind of God,^ wherefg dwell 
the eternal ideas, the archetypes of all that exis^^From 
the Now flows the world-soul, as it were, by emanation {velut 
emanatwne defimit\ which gives to the world its form and its 
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unity (naturam informavit)*. The Nov? is the Word ; the soul 
of the world is the Holy Ghost (Oeuvres indd^d’Abelard, Be 
Mtmdi Uniwtqih m Se^jp^pousin, Vol. I, p. 628 et scq.). 

When the works of* Aristotle; had become known in the 
West through the medium of thp Arabesand the Jews, Scholastic 
philosophy became Peripatetic^— about the beginning of XIII th 
century. The writings of William of Auvergne (died 1249) 
mark this transition. In his treatise, ctflled Be Anima , which, 
considering itfc periocf was a ^emarkal^c work, and which was 
written under the inspiratidh of St. Augustine, h^ foreshadows 
the cogito ergo mm of Descartes. It is contradictory to deny 
jthe existence of .the soul, he says, for lie who denies the soul 
(knows that eve n while he denies, lie thinks, and that if there 
{ is thought there must be a thinking Doing. Moreover, we have 
an immediate perception of our soul per dispositiones intel- 
ligibiks, quae sunt scicntiar , dubitationes et omnino cogitation es. 
VOn the other hand, we -know the souls of others only through 
ttlieir bodies, that is, through signs or symbols. How, is it 
then, that some men deny the existence of the soul ? It is 
because they are accustomed Co think unfler the condition of* 
space, of figure, .s nqui sigmt tmurihilia ad excogitarultts vcl potius 
ad imagimndas res. But let us imagine a man suspended in 
the air, and so muffled up that lie, can use none of his senses, 
ihis man will think, therefor* he thinks himself (eogitat et 
intelligit ergo nr eogitat et intelligit). He negates his body, he 
affirmp that which lie has and which he feels (wntit) himself 
to have, and this implies the existence of a soul which is 
distinct from the body. 

i Albertus Magn fts and Thomas Atjafhas adopted the doctrines 
f of Aristotle, ami made them harmonize witff Christian dogma. 
According to Hi. Thomas, the? embryo, from the beginning of 
its life, possesses an individual soul which is, however, only a 
vegetable soul (Sumwjft, Th . I, (pi. 118, a. 2). # This soul 
disappears to make room for anotfier, which ^ is at once 
yegetable an<f sensitive ; finally, the latt<^ h\ its * turn, yields 
its place to an intellectual soul which corfiprises^ within itself 
the two othe$ faculties : and it is not till then that the animal 
becomes man. The human soul is thus a form without matter 
forma separata ), and the entelechy of the body. The organ- 
izing principle of fce %ody, of the motor and sensitive soul, and 
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i finally of the rational soul, is one artd the same substance. The 
vegetable and« sensitive souls are present in the embryo before 
the appearance of the rational soul. The latter is created 
'immediately (Sum. Cont/ Gent. II, 86, 1), comes from without, 
and is so ‘closely fused with t the" two others that they are 
entirely absorbed in it. This complicated doctrine was adopted 
by the Council of Vienne, a.l>. 1311 

‘ The Renaissance prepared the way for modern philosophy. « 
Platonists, such as Ficino, and Apstofceliahssueh ms CaWIpmus, 
all agreed in regarding extension us ' the essential attribute of 
matter, and thought as the essential attribute of mind. Matter 
was now no longer, as with Aristotle, an indeterminate potenti- 
ality ; it had a positive attribute, namely, extension. Tlius the 
historical continuity was not broken, for this theory of* the, 
philosophers of the Renaissance brings us by a natural transi- 
tion to the doctrines of Descartes (see Ritter, Hist . of Philos , 
Part IX ; Chr. Philos. Vol.Tr ; Geschichtr dev Psychologies by F. 
Harms, p. 225). 

We must mention, however, the influence exercised by 
Avcrrocs in the school of Pallua, and the disputes between 
the Avenbists and the followers of Alexander of, Aphro- 
disias. The Averroists held that the active intellect was 
impersonal, the same in all men ; but that, for this very 
reason, it was immortal, and after the death of the individual 
returned to Cod. Poiuponatius, in* his De . Immortalitate 
Ariimae, attacks the doctrine of the unity of souls, and after a 
lengthy examination of the arguments of philosophers concludes 
that the soul is mortal. Owing, however, to the » distinction 
which was then current between matters of “faith and matters 
of philosophy, a distinction which we find existing Wen in 
Pascal’s time, Pomponatius was ’able, in spite of this doctrine, 
to continue on good terms with the Church (E. Renan, 
Averroes, 3rd ed. p. 322 et seq t ). 

Descartes: the Soul defined by Thought? its Separate Existence. 

Descartes discovered in the very fact of doubt % funda- 
Vmental truth : I who doubt, think ; I think, ’therefore I am ; 

I may imagine that I have no body, but as long as T think 
1 still continue to exist. The idea of thought is therefore 
distinct from the idea of extension, tnd my own thought 
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is ^}ie only thing which it is impossible for me to doubt. 
I am res eogitans, that is to say, res dvbitcths , intdlijjfcns, 
ajjirmans, negans, volenti, nolens, imaginans quoque et sentiens 
(2nd Meditation ). Thei 2nd Meditation, however, only estab- 

lishes an ideal distinction between mind and body ; a distinction 
which exists only for the thought which knows them by different 
means. Buf is this distinction in abstrado a real, concrete dis- 
* tinction ? This objection was made # against Descartes after the 
publication of his Discount dc fa Mtfkode. It was argued that, 
from the fact that the soul ft nows itself as thinking thing, it 
jdoes not follow’ that the soul is nothing but a thought. Could 
{not extension be a property of soul, of which we are not aware ( 
Deqpartes replies that, in the 2nd Meditation, as in the 
- Discours de la Mdthode, he has postponed the question of the 
real distinction. It is not till the 6 th Meditation that he 
attacks this problem. To ideas that are clear and distinctly 
^conceived, distinct realities correspond, because (Sod cannot 
ideceive ns, and His omnipotence can realize everything that 
We conceive. Descartes had need of the divine veracity and 
omnipotence in order to establish that every clear and distinct 
idea must correspond to distinct reality ; and this is why he 
waits until the bth Meditation to prove the real distinction 
between the soul and the body. • The 2nd Meditation proves 
by the Cogito ergo sum ^ that thought is an ultimate notion ; 
the 1th MedAtatioru establishes the divine veracity and power; 
the 6 th Meditation concludes : 

* 4 Since, on the one hand, 1 have a clear and distinct idea of myself, in 
ho far as I am only a^th inking and unex tended thing, and as, on the other 
hand, I possess a distinct idea of body, in so far as it is only an extended 
and unthinking thing, it is certain that I, that is my mjud, by which I 
am what I am, Ip entirely and trul^ distinct from my body and may exist 
without it” (fith Meditation). 

m 

Spinoza : The Soul \f the World * is the Idea of Extension; 
The Hitman Soul is the Idea of the Human Body . 

H * 

One of Descartes’ disciples, Regius (Ler<?y) had said to him : 
Thought and extension *are ultimate attributes, no doubt, but 
why should not one and the same substance underlie two 
different attribute* ? And this question contains the principle 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. “God, or substance, consisting of 
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infinite attributes, each one of which expresses eternal and 
infinite essence, necessarily exists ” {The Ethic , Part I, Prop. 5CI^. 
The great difficulty was to pas? from this sole substance to 
the finite beings revealed to us by our ordinary experience; 
Spinoza seems to have * sought, for this transition from unity 
to plurality, in what he calls the infinite and eternal modes . 
That which results from the essence of a divine attribute, can 
only be an eternal afld infinite mode. The idea of (rod, for 
instance, is an, eternal &nd infinite mode, by which the 
attribute of the divine Thought reVeals itself : the idea of God 
is the representation in thought of all the divine attributes. 
Thought, being by nature representative, expresses all the 
forms of Being. Therefore the idea of God embraces the idea 
of extension and also that of thought, and these ideas are 
eternal and infinite modes of the second degree. 

Let us consider things in the same way, from the point of 
view of extension. Motion and rest are eternal and infinite 
modes of the first degree ; the facies (otitis univertf is an 
eternal and infinite mode of the second degree ; in other words, 
it is deduced from a mode of the first degree {Letter to 
L. Meyer). This aspect, this * facies' t of the universe, though 
varied by the infinity of its successive modes, remains the 
same, because the proportion of rest to motion does not 
change. * 

“ If the parts composing an individual become greateV or less, but in 
such proportion that they all preserve the same mutual relations of ,motion 
and rest, the individual will still preserve its original nature, and its 
actuality will not be changed” ( The Ethics, Part II, lemma V,). * 

Corporeal individuality is defined as a System of related 
parts. There is ito thing to prevent several individuals from 
fitting into one another and thereby forming a more complex 
individuality. From this point of view, the whole world is 
one immense individual: •its body is, all the modes corre- 
sponding to the attribute of extension, deduced, howeyetv from 
those eternal ancj igfjnite modes which constitute their unity; 
its soul is the id$& of extension. The idea of intension 
embraces the ideas of all the separate modes of extension; 
Now, a soul for Spinoza is nothing else than the idea of a mode 
of extension. The idea of extension therefore embraces allsouls : 
is, in fact, the universal soul (see CEuvres de Spilum, trad. 
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Saisset, IntrodL p. 86 et seq.). But in Spinoza's system the 
difficulty *is not so much to attain unity as to acoount for the 
many, to break up. this unity into the multiple appearances. 
We can, perhaps, conceive how it is tfiat the eternal and infinite 
modes of the first and second , degree* allow of a reconciliation 
between the unity of the attributes, and consequently of 
substance aftd the infinite succession of the given modes ; but 
what is not at all clear is how we a*e to pass from thetee 
eternal and ihfinite modes to^the ffnitjp modes,, which vary the 
facies totius universi. ' • 

* Spinoza deduces from his system a theory of the human 
soul. Extension and thought are not, as Descartes supposed, 
distinct substances, but ultimate attributes of one and the 
same substance. The human soul is the idea of the human 
body, as the soul of the world is the idea of extension. Thus 
reduced to the idea of the body to which it belongs, the soul 
does not exist, hut is hi a state of perpetual change like the 
body itself. Its thoughts and actions follow each other 
according to the affections of the body, and it is merely a 
series of thoughts and volitions* determined from without. The 
jsoul is thus a sum, a totality, or rather a sequence that has no 
Veal unity or identity. The individuality of the human soul is 
only a reflection of the individuality of the human body, all of 
whose parts are maintained in an unchanging relation by a 
constant law* Hqw is this theory of the soul to he reconciled 

! with, the possibility of ^adequate knowledge, which is the raison 
d'etre of Spinoza’s Ethics ? How is it that the soul which is defined 
fafc the “ idea of a body” can go beyond* the individual, leave the 
[particular body,* and possess the tini verse in contemplating 
things under the form of eternity? It is •because the human 
/soul, although, on the one habd, only as it were a reflection of 
the body, is, on the other hand, connected with God ; there is 
in^ God an “ idea of Jhe soul,” which is united to the soul, as 
the soul, or “ idea of the body,” is united to the body ( Eth 
II. Prop. X3?I). 

Leibnitz : Theory of Monads ; the Pre-established Harmony 
\takes the place of ths Soul of the World . 

Descartes* would, not admit the existence of any soul 
except the human $oul; Spinoza maintained the distinction 
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between thought and extension, and in his system there was, 
if b may so * speak, as much soul as extension. Leibnitz 
reduces extension itself to soul ; so that his world consists of 
nothing but an infinite number of souls which possess infinitely 
various degrees of perfection. Leibnitz had, at first, adopted 
the Cartesian mechanical theory, but, while seeking the 
ultimate principles of the laws of ipOtion, he* was much 
surprised to perceive that it was impossible to find these laws 
in mathematics alone, and 'ubat was necessary to return once 
more to metaphysics (Erdm. 720). * Moreover, matter is com- 
pound, divisible, and hence pure multiplicity. But multiplicity 
can derive reality only from real units. “ And there must be 
simple substances, since there are compounds ; foiva compound 
is nothing but a collection or aggrcgatum of simple things” 
{Monad. 2, Latta’s trails, p. 217). 

From extension and matter, wo are, therefore, brought back 
to entirely immaterial units ;* in other words, to the formal atoms, 
atoms of substance, metaphysical points which differ from the 
atoms of Epicurus in that they arc unextended ; for extension 
is only a phenomenon, and not, 'as the Cartesians taught, the 
essence of bodies. 

, What constitutes the reality of these immaterial atoms is 
force. 

“Active force differs from the bare potency commonly recognized in 
the Schools. For the active potency, or faculty of the Scholastics, is 
nothing but a mere possibility of acting, wlych, nevertheless, requires 
an outer excitation or stimulus, that it may be turned into activity. 
But active force contains in itself a certain activity \actu*\ and is a mean 
between the faculty of acting* and action itself. It (includes effort, and 
thus passes into operation by itself, requiring no aids, but only the 
removal of hindrance. This nuiy be ^illustrated by the example of a 
heavy hanging body stretching the rope which holds it up, or by that 

of a drawn bow ” (Erdmann’s En. 122 h). ° 

c 

But can wo not get beyond this merely external notion 1 of 
force ? ' * * 

t ft 

“ Force, you say, we Imly know through its effects, and not as it is 
in itself. My aiiswer is, that this would be true, if we did not possess 
a soul, and if we did not know our soul.” 

j Our inner experience reveals to us an active, teal force, 
♦which is the only force we know, namely, our soul (Ibid. 
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1 1 85 6). We must, therefore, conceive the metaphysical atoms 
'after the 'image of our souls (Ibid. 124 a). Substance** can 
only be souls in the most general sense of the term. Their 
unity is ultimately found to consist in perception and thought, 
' their force in tendency ancl appetitioiu ® 

“Thus the world is not a machine as Descartes and Hobbes would 
have it. Everything in it is force, soul, life, thought, desire ; what we 
• see is the machine, but we only see the outside? of Being. Being is that 
which itself sees ” (Boutitmx. 6d. de la Migiad.). 

Perception explains bo’tfr tlie unity of each monad, and the 
infinite diversity of the monads. Perception involves multi- 
plicity in unity. Percept io nihil cst qmm midtorum in uno 
exprmio «(Er^Jm. 438). What do the monads perceive ? The 
entire universe, but each from a point of view that is 
Peculiar to itself ; and it is its point of view that constitutes 

* the individual monad. There are degrees in perception : below 
appe rception, or conscious and distinct perception, there is 
unconscious perception, and the two terms are joined by a 
continuous series of stages. The degree of distinction in 

5 perceptions constitutes the decree of .perfection in the monads, 

* notone of which is identical with another (this is the principle 
: of indiscernibles). Since the monad is a created tiling and 
subject to change, and since its nature is perception, any 
change in it can only be the •transition from one percept ion 
to another. • Apjjetition js the effort made by the monad 
to pa^s from one internal state to another. The law which 
governs this effort is the law of final causes, to which con- 
sequently* the law of efficient causes is subordinate, since 
material mechanism is •ultimately ftfund to be* the expression 
and symbol of this effort of the monads? As our will is 
always directed towards the* good, so the appetition of the 
monad is an effort towards a more perfect internal state 
than the preceding ope; in other words, it is n tendency 
towards more distinct perceptions (Er^m. 706). 

^ If tfiere aft nothing but souls, how are beings distinguished 
from one another ? As we have said, jfj; the differences of 
these perceptions. There is an infinite number # of degrees ip 
perceptions, and hence an infinite number of degrees in living 
things (Ibid* 676). Leibnitz, however, distinguishes three 
! kinds : beings having merely life, animals, and men. 
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The merely living thing is the monad joined to an appropriate body. 

Its perception unconscious and both perish together. . Omne cdrpus 
mens est momentanea. The second degree is that of the mbnad endowed 
with a more distinct perception, i.e*, with feeling ; such a monad inay be 
called a soul; when united to its proper body it is an animal. The third 
, degree is that of the soul Endowed' with reason and reflection, o r mip fo 
(spirits). The spirits are characterized by knowledge properly so-called, 
by self-knowledge, by the possession of universal truths, and consequently, 
the possibility of demonstrative knowledge. f 

s , , c 

The monads, being simple, cynnot act upon one another. 

; How then can these beings which 'are not directly related, but 
independent of one another, form a whole, or cosmos ? Aftd 
how, amidst this universal harmony, are the partial harmonies 
to be explained? “jSoine moderns have not seen any objection 
to this theory of a single and universal soul which absorbs all the 
others. The doctrine of pro-established harmony is the most 
effective way to remedy this evil” ( TIUod Disc, dr la Conform. m 
dr la liaison ct dc la Foi> S 10). 

All the monads are in reciprocal agreement. All the acts 
of any monad whatever are, in their infinite series, in relation 
to all the acts of all the other monads. He who could open 
| out, as it were, the folds of a monad, , would read therein the • 
t history of the world : Dum Thus calcvlat jit mt nidus. In this 
way the unity of the world is explained : each monad acts 
spontaneously, on its own account, but out of all these inde- 
pendent acts arises the universal harmony which was the 
reason of its being. The law govertiipg this harmony is,.the 
Good, the subordination of that which is less good to what is 
better. In this way the partial harmonies as well a& the total 
harmony becoiAe conceivable ; one monad is more perfect than 
another in so far as in it is found that which serves to account 
a priori for all that hikes place m the other. All the -monads* 
of the human body, for example, are indepehdent, but in the 
series of their acts they haVmonize with the monad 1 soul, and 
this explains both the visible harmony of* the human body and 

its relations with.thppght. 

* ‘ 

The Empiricists :* Materialism of Hobbes; Locke's indecision ; 
Phenomcnalvm of Hume and Stuart Mill . r 

A development parallel with that of the Idealism which 
began with Descartes, took place in the Em|nric&l School 
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founded by Bacon. Hobbes was a bold and consistent 
Mat erialist. Like the Stoics, he identifies substance with 
body : the spiritual is the non-existent, a mere abstraction ; 
and all phenomena are reducible to movements, to changes of 
position in space. There can bp no causality excepf a mechani- 
cal causality, and Qgaaatjon is merely the motion of corporeal 
parts produced by the external motion of things. The mind is a 
body, all the phenomena of which can lib reduced to motions: 

“Spirits are thin, aerial, invisible bodies.* Spirit and incorporeal are 
words of contradictory signification. If men give tjp God such a title (tLe. 
the title of 1 Spirit incorporeal *) it is piously to honour Him with attri- 
butes of significatiQiis as remote as they can from the grossness of bodies 

visible ” (, Leviathan , I, Ch. II). 

• » 

. Locke holds with Descartes that an inner feeling gives me 
l the consciousness of myself. 

“§e|f is that conscious thinking thing* whatever substance made up of 
(whether spiritual or material, simple or compounded, it matters not), 
which i@ sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of happihess 
or misery, and so is concerned fiff itself, as faj* as that consciousness 
extends” ((hi the Human UndttrMandritfi % II, xxvii, § 17). 

» My Ego is characterised by consciousness and identity ; it 
/extends, in a way, as far as my memory. 15ut what is the sub- 
stance of the soul ? On this yoint Locke is very cautious. 

No one has %ny idea ofjaubstaiice, but only the supposition of “ho 
knovyjj not what support of such qualities which arc capable of producing 
simple ideas in us (Ch. 22?, § 2) . . . having no other idea or notion of 
matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities which affect 
our senses do subsist ; by supposing a substance wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving, etc., do suljjust, we have as clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit as we have of body ; the one being 

( supposed to be (without knowing what it is) the substratum of those 
simple ideas we hate drhm without, and the other supposed (with a like 1 
(ignorance of what it is^to be the substratum of the operations we 
experience it ill ourselves within . . . and therefore, from bur not having 
any notion of Ihe substance of spirit we can no more conclude its non- 
existence than we can for the same reason deAgtlfe existence of body” 
(Ibid, § 5). • • • 

• 

fa each case wo. assume an x, an unknown quantity; and 
hence, while* on the one hand, we have no reason to deny 
the existence rpf spiritual substances, it is not impossible on the 
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other hand that God lias endowed matter with the faculty of 
thought. i , 

“ We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but possibly shall never be 
able to know { whether any mere material being thinks or no ; it being 
impossible for uh, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revela- 
tion, to discover whether Omnipotency has not given to some systems of 
matter, fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think, or disc joined and 
fixed to matter ho disposed a thinking, immaterial substance ” {Ibid. I Y, 

hi, §6). i * 

' r 

Locke's Empiricism was carried c to its ultimate logical con- 
sequences by Hume. There must be always some impressidn 
«to give rise to a real idea, but there is no impression corre- 
sponding to the idea of substance; we have therefore no 
knowledge of any substance, of bodies no more than of souls. 
The Ego is neither simple nor identical, but merely an ever- 
changing series, a complex collection of representations. 

'* If anyone, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks Jie has a 
different notion of himself J must confess 1 can reason no longer with 
him” {Treatise of Humay. Nature , I, i\, G). 

And yet we commonly believe in the identity and simplicity 
<>f the self. Whence arises this illusion ? Since each one of our 
perceptions is distinct and separate from the others, how is it 
that they are joined together in such a way as to give us the 
idea of a self-identical Ego ? This subjective appearance is 
explained by the laws of association. ( linages of our c past 
^sensations are unceasingly being presented to us by.memojy. 
These images form a chain; and through habit our imagination 
goes so rapidly * from one link of this chviin to* another, that the 
series of distinct elements, joined as it were end to end, finally 
appears to us as a solid, continuous whole. Thus memory not 
only reveals to us our identity, but takes part in its production. 
The gelation of cause and effect completes the work of determining 
the notion of the Ego by binding togetlieiuits elements. Impres- 
sions give rise to ijjeas^corrosponding to them, and idea&an their 
turn produce other Impressions. Our mental states are thus 
linked together according to the laws of a determinism by 
which thought is led from one state to another. My present 
pleasure or pain leads me to reflect on an action 'already done; 
and, similarly, in forming a resolution in the present, I foresee 
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the future pleasure which* I expect to derive from it. Thus 
theflaw of causality gives to the Ego at once ar^ extension and 
& unity which it could not derive from memory alone. 

“ But having once acquired this notion of causation from the memory, 
we can extend the same chain of causes, and^eonsequently, the identity of 
our persons, beyond our memory ; and can comprehend times, and circum- 
stances, and actions, which we have entirely forgot, but suppose in general 
to have existed. How fetf of our past actions %re there of which we have 
any memory '( # Wbo can 4 tell me, for insti^ice, what were his thoughts and 
actions on the 1st of January, 171 the lttlaof March, 1719, and the 3rd 
of August, 1733 ? Or will lie alfirm, because he has entirely forgot the 
incidents Of those days, that the present self is not the same person with 
the self of that time ; and by that means overturn all the most established 
notions of personal identity ? In this view, therefore, memory does not 
jso lfiuch produce as discover personal identity by Allowing us the relation 
■of cause, and effect among our different perceptions” (Ibid.), 

Our belief in the real simplicity of the self is explained in 
the same way as our belief in its rfcil identity. An object, the 
different co-existing parts of which are closely joined together, 
appears to the imagination as a perfectly simple and indivisible 
object. In a word, mind is a Collection ofeinternal phenomena, 
I which, given the laws of imagination, necessarily appears as a 
I simple and identical substance. 

Stuart Mill adopts Hume’s theory : 

“Our notion of mind, as well as oi matter, is the notion of a permanent 
something, contrasted with* the perpetual flux of the sensations and other 
feelings, or mental states, which we refer to it ; a something which we 
figure *as remaining the saifte, while the particular feelings through which 
it^reveals its existence change. . . . The belief I entertain that my mind 
exists when it is not feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of its own exis- 
tence, resolves itself into tfie belief of the Permanent "Possibility of the 
state. . . . Thus far, there seems no hindrance to # our regarding mind as 
nothing but the series of our sensations (to which must now be added our 
internal feelings,) aswthey actually occur, with the addition of infinite possi- 
bilities oFfeeling, requiring for their aytual realization conditions which 
may or may not take pla<^, but which, as possibilities, are always in exis- 
tence, and in n^my of them present” (Mfll,*i£«m. of Hamilton^ Oh. XI b 
pp. 205, 206). 

But Stuart" Mill perceives in his owrf theory a difficulty 
which he admits to be insurmountable. 

44 If thereforcT we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged 
to complete the statement; by calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
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x <>f itself as past and future; and we are reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the Mind, or Ego, is something different from any series 
of feelings, or of possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that 

] something which, ex hypothe*{ % is but a series of feelings can be aware of 

itself as a series” {Ibid. pp. 213, 213). 

* ( 

French Materialism m the 18 th Century, and German 
Materialism in the 19 th Century . . 

j * The doctrine of Materialism is not, as some suppose, an 
'empirical doctrine. Locke, Hume, and all thb Empiricists 
recognize the impossibility of rebelling substance. Science 
does not require any metaphysical system, since it only deals 
with phenomena; and it is a mere illusion on the part of the 
materialists, when they believe themselves to gpeak in r thc 
name of science. J)e la Mettrie ( Hi&toire Naiurdle de VAme , 
l' Homme-machine) dwells on the relations between the soul and 
the organism, and on their parallel development, and in this 
way he tries to reduce miifd to body. • Helyetius and Saint- 
Lambert shared his views. D’Holbach identifies matter with 
force : everything is material and everything is active. This 
doctrine ends in asrfrtof Dynaiftical Materialism, in which the 
| Epicurean Atomism is combined with the Hvlozoism of the 
earliest Greek philosophers. The soul is not distinguishable 
from the brain ; thought eoysists in the hidden, imperceptible 
movements of the finest fibres of the brain. It is the differ- 
ence in brains that causes the difference ip minds : the soul 
is merely the resultant of the organic mechanism. , 

The remarkable progress which has fteen made in our time 
in the physiology of the nervous system, has not unnaturally 
brought about a revival of Materialisirf. But, though 
physiology contiuitbs to determine with increasing precision 
the relations between physical aftd mental facts, between the 
organism and thought, the materialistic theory of tfip aoul has 
not changed, and depends entirely on f the same aphorisms : 
i “ Spiritual activities are* merely the functions of the brain, 
Vthat is, of a majberi^l substance ” (Karl Yogt ? KoWrglavbc 
•and Wissen , 1854). ^“Thought is to the brain what -bile is to 
the liver, or urine to the kidneys” (Moleschott, Kiwdavf des 
Lcbens, 1852). ^ 

Now the facts which have been collected. physiology 
and pathology are most interesting, bnt thiey ih> |»cf way prove 
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the theory of Materialism. To Karl Vogt’s naive assertion 
“ tlfet physiology is categorically opposed to # an individual 
flnmortality, and in general to all the hypotheses referring 
to the existence of a distinct soul ” (lltid.), it is enough to reply 
in the modest and profound words of ^Dubois lleymond: “As 
regards the enigma: what is force ? what is matter ? and how 
are they capable of thought ? Naturalism must resign itself 
once for Jill to the decree : If/nor abinu is." 

• • \ 

Kant: Paralogisms of Pure^Jicason Impossibility of Passing 
from the Unity and Idcntity*of the Ego to the , Unity and Identity 
of a Spiritual Substance. 

Thg hypothesis of a' world-soul was suggested to philosophers 
by rtie unity of the universe, as the hypothesis of a human soul 
is suggested by the unity of thought. According to Kant, 
thought and the world are interdependent (see Vol. I, Ch. IV, 
Problem of lleason) ; the unity of thought constitutes the unity of 
the world, which alone renders thought possible. In knowledge, 
we must distinguish the matter and the form. The matter is 
given by sense and consists of *11 phenomena ; the form is the 
subjective laws, which out of this chaos of elements make a 
coherent whole. Thus, instead of a world-soul, we have in Kant 
the categories of the understanding, which, being applied to 
phenomena, form the inflexible * determinism which makes 
knowledge possible, amUgives reality to the universe, in the 
fSanfe way, in the Critique of Pure Ilea son the human soul also 
resolvhs itself into laws # of thought. 

j ,We can* no, more infer from the Ego of which I am conscious, 
'from the one and identical thought, tlj$ existence pf a soul which 
as a substance, than we can from the unity of# the universe infer 
a soul o^Jjhe world. • 

“ In thi* |sfocess of rational psychology, there lurks a paralogism which 
may be represented by the following syllogism : That which cannot be 
conceived 4 f§herwise than ft a subject, does not exist otherwise than as a 
subject, and is therefore a substance. A thinking being, considered as 
such, cannot be considered otherwise than as subject. Therefore it 
exists alaOhsiuch ,-only , that is, as a substance. The thinking ia .taken in 
l each,of^t he1jfe» o premises in a totally different meaning. 1 n the major; 
it refers to ^object in general (and therefore also as it may be given 
in intuition), byt in the minor, only as it exists in its relation to self- 
consciouBneflayw^ere & o object is thought of, but where we only represent 
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the relation to the self as the subject (sfi the form of thought). In the 
former, things are spoken of that cannot be conceived otherwise th%p aw 
subjects ; while? in the second we do not speak of things but of thf* 
thinking (abstraction being made of all objects), wherein the Ego always 
serves as the subject of consciousness ” ( [Critique of Pure Heaton, Transc. 
Dialectic, Bk! 11, Oh. I). $ * 

j Thought appears to itself as one and identical ; this is the 

‘ condition of its very existence. From this We learn r nothing new; 
lie who says “ thought,” says “ subject perceiving itself, and 
knowing itself in the seriefi of i^s successive ideas the judg- 
ment is an analytic judgment. This general unity of thought, 
^ tliis trunwaul* ntal apperception is the first condition which 

determines all the categories, all tin* forms of thought. These 

have meaning and value only because they awe the li^eans 
which co-operate in producing the unity of consciousness. But 
it is only by a paralogism, by a sophistical use of the principle 
of substance, Unit rational psychology professes to pass from 
the Ego of consciousness to the soul, from the phenomenal to 
the noumenal Ego, and to transform an analytic judgment which 
merely unfolds the concept of thought, into a synthetic judg- 
ment which presents the Ego I am conscious of as a single and 
self-identical substance. 

4< Thus if Materialism was inadequate to explain my existence, Spi ritual - 
■ ism is equally insufficient for that purpose, and the conclusion is, that, in 
no way whatsoever can we know anything of the nature of our soul, so 
far as the possibility of its separate existence is concerned. And how 
indeed should it be possible by means of that unity of consciousness which 
we only know because it is indispensable to us for the very possibility of 
experience, to get beyond experience (our existence in life) and e\ r en 
to extend our knowledge to tfye nature of all thinking beings in general, 
by the empirical, but, with reference to every kind of intuition, undeter- 
mined proposition, “1 think.” . . . We see from all this, thatjratiopal 
psychology owes its origin to a mere misunderstanding. r The unity of 
consciousness, on which the categories are founded, is mistaken for an 
intuition of the subject as object, and the category of substance applied 
to it. But that unity is only the unity in thought, by which alone no 
object is given, and to which, therefore, the category of substance, which 
always presupposes a &ven intuition, cannot be applied, and, therefore, 
the subject canpot be known ” {[bid.). 

Are we, then, condemned to know nothing of our own 
^nature? Science inevitably leaves us in the world of pheno- 
\ mena ; but if we turn from pure reason to practical reason. 
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I from the faculty of thought to the faculty of action, moral 
faitt will ‘throw new light on our nature. Tha idea of duty 
implies the frs&dom of the. will. As a moral being subject to 
) the law of duty, man is independent of the mechanical laws of 
nature; he is a person, and belgngs to «the kingdom of ends-in- 
' themselves, of noumena. The mind which feels and thinks 
perceives itself only as # a phenomenon, the mind which wills 
• and acts knows itself as a noumenofi. For pure reason , 

?the mind is merely' the phenomenoif of an unknown thing-in- 
itself; for practical reason, # tne mind is an autonomous and 
free being. 

i Return to Metaphysics . Fichte , Schelling , and Hegel : Absolute 
'Spirit. * * 

Kant had closed the world of noumena against intelligence; 
^yet out of his philosophy arose the boldest Idealism. Fichte* 
abolishes these unknown and unknowable things-in- themselves. 
What remains ? The mind, the Ego . From this single 

principleidi things must he deduced. But this absolute Ego , the 
starting point of philosophic deduction, is not to be confounded 
► with the individual empirical Ego , revealed to us by conscious- 
ness. The absolute Ego is known by an intellectual intuition 
which is. the immediate consciousness of action. “The will is 
the very essence of reason, the practical power is the deepest 
root of the Ego!' m The mind is activity, energy, and this 
activity is reality itself. “ The conscious subject and the 
principle of reality are identical.” The mind makes all that it 
knows ; it knows because it acts, and in* every act of cognition 
it knows itself, in all knowledge it kmfws something concerning 
itself. As the Ego alone exists, the science df the mind is the 
science of reality. The sensible world is an illusion born of the 
play of the forms and categories, which opposes to the Ego , and 
yet within the Ego , southing that Seems external tp it. But 
the illusion is a necessary one, and springs from the nature of 
spirit and its e&ds. In the same way, fron* jhc* absolute Ego, as 
^ a necessary moment in its development, an^L from the Non-ego 
posited by the Ego, the real plurality of the individual Egos is • 
deduced. Thus for Fichte the only reality is the spiritual 
reality, the Absolute, Ego, the universal soul whose essence is 
activity and which in its development sets opposite to itself 
II. * o 
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pan external and illusory wbrld/ and divides itself iijto a 
i plurality of flee and active beings. 

Fichte, being concerned solely with the moral life, admitted 
the actuality of spiritual reality alone. Scheming, who was 
well versed in natural science, , endeavoured to escape from this 
subjectivity, and to restore reality to the world without 
separating it from the mind. The ,real and the ideal, the 
\ objective and subjective, are, as it were, the two poles of the' 
i Absolute. The task of philosophy is r to evoive alternately 
/Nature from intelligence, and intelligence from Nature, and thus 
to establish the identity of the two terms ; philosophy is com- 
pleted by the science of the Beautiful vyhicli.is created by the 
simultaneous operation of the conscious and the unconscious, 
blended in the inspiration of genius. The unity and pro- 
gress of the world can only be explained by a_.world-soul 
Wcltsec/c ), a plastic principle which organizes the universe.. 
This world-soul, this Absolute, which in its indifference embraces 
and reconciles the subject and the object, is apprehended by 
us in an intellectual intuition (intdlcdudlc Anschaming ), of our 
deepest being. That which in our minds arrives at self- 
consciousness is the very activity which in Nature created 
thfe* universe. Matter is spirit with its fire extinguished. 
Reality is the evolution of the Absolute, the life of the universal 
soul ; and philosophy is the hiotory of God. Mind can only be 
understood by a construction of the universe : the plurality of 
j souls is only a means employed by the Absolute to develop 
; itself by becoming more and more conscious of itself and of its 
freedom. 

Hegel holds with Sclielling that ail things come from the 

t bsolute, but he reproaches his predecessor with having posited 
te Absolute without defining it : das Absolute sei wie aus der 
Pistole geschomn , (his Absolute was, as it were, shot out of a 
pistol). For Hegel the Absolute is the Idm, reality is the 
Truth. Consciousness ris only a inomept in the evolution of 
Being. To absolute. knowledge, being and thought aj^identigal ; 
the rational is the' real, the real is the rational. Metap hysic s 
is a_sy 8tem_of. Logic. Hegel’s Logic develops the system of the 
concepts which express all the developments of nature and of 
spirit tjis method is a dialectic, jproceeding by thesis, 
antithem^_ j and ' t^usL/advaiacing from contra- 
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dictions to ever fuller and more complex reconciliations; a real 
dialectic which is not created by consoiousneSs, but wfinse 
movement is the same as the movement of the evolution of 
things. The Logic, in an unbroken dialectical chain, heads to the 
Philosophy of Mature, that is to -say to the Idea estranged, as it 
were, from itself; and • this again leads to the Philosophy of 
Spirit, or to £he Idea which has returned^ from nature to itself, 
* and assumes, along with possession g f itself, an existence that 
is independent. . | • 

The development of Spirit is the logioal process which 
leads it from dependence on nature to freedom, which is its 
essence. The moments of this progress are the Subjective 
Spirit* the Objective Spirit and the Absolut# Spirit. The Sub- 
jective Spirit as depending on nature and on the body (human 
temperament, sleep, etc.) is the object of Anthropology . Pheno - 
+menology deals with the Subjective Spirit in its progressive 
elevation towards reason'; Psychology considers it in its specula- 
tive and practical powers. Intelligence emancipates itself 
speculatively when it recognises that all'js reason realized; 
practically, when its content is determined by will. 

1 The unity of will and thought is the active energy o| a 
freedom that determines itself. The essence of morality', is 
will taking reason as its end ; which means that the mind is 
free when it recognizes Jbhat it "creates everything,,, when, con- 
sequently, it Wills everything that it creates; in other wordB, 
(When the Idea, conscious *>f itself and of its products, recognizes 
itself as God in the spirit. Objective Spirit consists in the pro- 
ducts of th§ will : customs, laws, states. "Absolute Spirit is Art, 
Which is the Idea appearing in a determinate form ; ll cligion , 
which is the form under which the Absolute appears to imaging 
ation and to feeling; philosophy, which is the idea thinking 
itself, truth knowing itself, conscious reason. The divine Spirit 
finds itself again and tomes to rest in Hegers inmd and in 
that of his disciples. The truth, whifchMs now the soul, is God 
Himself. 

Scottish tmd French Spiritualism* 

In the meantime a less ambitious philosophy was being 
developed in Scotland cmd France. Reid , the founder of the 
Scottish school, appealed to common sense as a means of 
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escape from the scepticism of Hume. “ I take it for granted 
that all the thoughts that I am conscious of or remember, aye 
the thoughts of one and the same thinking principle, which I 
call myself or my mincl ” {On the Intell. Powers, I, Ch. II). He 
endeavours, nevertheless, to j)rove by logic the existence of the 
soul which he had begun by assuming without discussion. 
Starting from a common-sense principle, he shys: “Every 
action or operation therefore supposes an agent ; ' ever) 7 " 
quality supposes a subject. . . ^ We do not give the name of 
mind to though^ reason, or desite, but to that being which 
thinks, which reasons, which desires ” {Ibid.). In order to 
determine the nature of the soul he reasons from phenomena 
to an underlying substance. “ My personal identity therefore 
implies the continued existence of that indivisible thing which 
I call myself” 

Koyer-Collard accepted the doctrines of Reid. Mainer 
do Biran insists strongly on the difference between the 
knowledge of self which is immediate and direct, and our 
knowledge of external things which is mediate and indirect. 
The soul considered in its substance is an unknown . quantity, 
but, through reflection on itself, the, subject knows itself as a 
cause, and distinguishes itself from all its phenomena. In the 
primitive fact of effort, the *Ego already apprehends itself in its 
antithesis to the Non-ego , and* consequently posits itself in its 
opposition to that which is not itself. Jpuffroy, who at first 
followed Reid in his inference of substance from phenomena, 
finally associated himself with this theory, according to which, 
it is through iutuitivfe reflection alone that we reafch the Ego. 
M. Ravaissoil, developing Maine de 1 Biran 's ideas, maintains 
tfiat reflection does not give us, besides itself, some unknown 
Substance ; but that it apprehends that very essence of the soul 
which is, in the first place, force, and finally Jgve, since force 
presupposes a tendency. !A.t the samp. time he insists on the 
incessant passage of life into thought, *and he abandons the 
Cartesian dualism St r a doctrine which approaches the theories 
of Leibnitz find Spelling. ' % 

[^Conclusion. 

The hypothesis of a spuj is suggested by the necessity 
of finding a reason both &>r thfc unity of the universe and 
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I for the unity of the body and of thought. Hence the hypo- 
jthedls of a* universal soul and of individual soulsg The theory 
of. a world-soul is apt to reappear whenever men have tried to 
dispense with a creative and providential God. Materialism, 
Empiricism, Criticism, Spiritualism are, as we have seen, the 
chief solutions which have been proposed. Materialism, evading 
the qiiestion,* leaves us only a principle of division and multi- 
• plicity, which it has not even succeeded in \lefining. Empiricism, 
by developing* in its analyses the dftta of the problem — which 
lit refuses to attack — has assisted in making the problem stand 
out more clearly. Criticism, in the a priori forms of thought, 
provides an explanation of both the concatenation of phenomena 
and the unity of the mind. The different metaphysical 
hypotheses are the result, of repeated efforts to find for the 
harmony of the universe, as for the unity of the body and 
^the human mind, a real principle which would bo their 
sufficient reason. . • 



dHAPTfiR [V 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MATTER AND MIND 

‘ « • 

Thosk systems of philosophy which exclude dualism are yet 
obliged to account in some way for the appearances which 
have suggested the hypothesis of two ultimate substances. * 
Every metaphysical theory admits the existence of an active 
and a passive principle, and seeks in the relations of these 
two terms an explanation of nature and of human life. What 
we have then to look for in History are the solutions succes- 
sively proposed for the problem which hi its acute forih, so to 
speak, becomes the problem of the intercommunication of 
Substances. In this way we shall complete our summary of 
the essential elements in thfe great metaphysical theories 
concerning nature and man. * 

V r 

Pre-Socratic Philosophy : Confusion between Active and 
Passive Principles . * 

As we have seen, the first Greek philosophers had no clear 
conception of the distinction between matter arid mind. The 
element whose evolution constituted the wprld, was at once 
matter and force. Thales’ .fluid principle was a living, divine 
thing (Arisf. l)e Anim> 411 a , 7). The Sir of Anaximenes was 
in perpetual motion, and was God (Cic. *De Nak Deor* 1, 10). 
Diogenes of Apollonius, to explain the order of the world*; 
contents himself with making intelligence an kttribnte of the 
material element (air), which, according to him, /constitutes 
the substance of things (Simplic, In Phys, *366). With 
Heraclitus, fire is at ono^ the' primary element of things, the 
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principle of motion by its incessant transformation and 
by the law of the union of contraries immanent in it, t and 
the principle of harmony. In man, body and mind are 
distinguished, but this distinction does not go so far as to 
represent them as opposite substances, % Body is firfc densified: 
spirit is the primitive fire in' its purity (Arist. Ik Anima . 
1, 2, 405 a, 25). 

, The distinction between the corporeal and the incorporeal 
was unknown to the Eleatics alup. Parmenides describes 
Being as a continuous, hoityogftneous, limited mass, extending 
in every direction equally from its centre (V, 102 sq.). 
Thought, to him, Was not distinct from Being; outside of 
Being, there was nothing, and all thought was thought of 
Beirfg (V, 94)! • # 

The Pythagorean cosmology was based on the principle of 
order and harmony. The earth was not the centre of the 
"universe, because of itsejf it is without light. The central fire 
was luminous and motionless, because light and rest stand in the 
series of things that are good. Are we to understand from 
this that for the Pythagorean® the principle of harmony was 
something distinct from the matter whicli it governs? Certainly 
not. What we find in tile world is the quality of the elements 
which constitute it. If all things are made of Numbers it is 
because Number is the substaqpe'of things. “ Undoubtedly,” 
says Aristotle, “they appear to consider Number to be a first 
principle, and, as il were, a material cause of things, and of 
their clivers modificatioifs and habits ” (Aristotle, Melaph. Book 
V;5, 986 a,15). . * 

In the doctrine of .Democritus, •motion wag eternal, and 
therefore the hypothesis of any motor cause distinct from 
matter was superfluous. The soul consisted of atoms which 
were connected yith its moving and life-giving power, and 
filled the ;whole universe. The «air contained a great deal 
of soul and of reasofi, because it^ contained a fereat many 
psychical^ atoms : €P yap rw a ipi iroXvv apidfiop elvai rjov 
jroi6uTwv t a KOLXti cKetuos povp kou \Jsujfip (Arist. De Bcsp. 
c. 4). Ignited atoms engendered motion and \ life through 
their physical properties, and when accumulated in a great 
mass they produced thought, which was merely a kind of 
motion. The huittan syul being m extended thing, there 
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was no difficulty in placing it in « the body ; it, in fact, per- 
vaded the whole body. ' 

Empedocles distinguishes from his four material elements, 
two moving forces, lovfc and hate; the former joins and 
combines the elements while the latter separates them 
(V, SO sq.). . However, he treats these two forces at one 
time as mythological beings, at another as corporeal elements 
mixed with things. 

Anaxagoras was the fi>3t to distinguish the force which 
moves, from the matter whiclf ?s ‘moved. He sets above 
the elements the Intelligence which governs them, but his 
New? has still, something of a natural or impersonal cor- 
poreal force. It is the purest, the most subtle of things : 

\eTTOTCLTOP T€ TTUVTIOV %p>] fJLCLTtOP KCU KddapWTClTOV (F?\ 6), 

and seems to penetrate all things like an extended fluid. 
Indeed, Socrates ( Phaedo , 98 b) and Aristotle (Met. 1, 4, 985 a, 
18) reproach Anaxagoras with having made no use of the 
principle which he invented, with having only made intelligence 
intervene when he was unable to discover the mechanical 
causes of a phenomenon. * * 

To sum up : the distinction between matter and force 
was not perceived either by the old Ibnic philosophers, or the 
Pythagoreans, or the Eleatics. Democritus got rid of the 
problem by boldly carrying |mck the origin of motion to 

infinity. AVith Empedocles, and, more clearly still, with 

Anaxagoras, the notions of matter and force began to be 
distinguished, but the notion of force itself was still very 
vdgue, and its action qn matter could only be explained by 
mixing it witfr the latteu, as if it were a kind of extended 
fluid. « 

It is not easy to say what was Socrates’ conception 

of matter and of its relation to mind ; r for though he 
willingly dwelt on the proofs of design in nature, he did 
not trouble himself much with the 1 greater tafetaphysical 
prpblems. The universe, he said, was a work of art 
which presupposed t a Divine Artist ; and as f<ft* God’s^ 

relation to the world, we have a kind of experience of it 
Tn the relation df our soul to our body (Mem. I, iv, 17). 
This was not a solution of the problem, but merely another ' 
way of expressing it. ; * 
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Plato: Matter is Non-being; the Bodily Mechanism is sub- 
ordinate to the Ends of the Soul . 

Matter for Plato w$s Non-being. In his system there 
is, consequently, only owe. reality, one substance, which is 
the Idea ; phenomena, are f rays §of the Ideas, broken 
up in the void and obscurity of infinite space ” (Zeller). 
But whence aue we to derive Non-being ( From the 
Idea? But this would be to deduce Nou-being from Being. 
If the Idea done is feal all the rSnlity of the sensible world 
must be in the Idea. On 'the other hand, if the Idea is 
immutable and eternal, if it is above plurality, above becoming, 
what is sensible cannot flow from it. Now, we seem to 
be logically brought back to dualism. Matter is not absolute 
Non-being, for it limits the being of the hlea in the sensible 
world. Plato appears to oppose matter to the Idea, as if it 
were an obstacle, or limit, as something which is external 
to the idea, and into which the idfia never entirely penetrates. 
And if it is difficult to understand how the sensible world is 
derived from the world of Ideas, the question of the actual 
relation- between these two Vorlds is flot less obscure in 
Plato. 

In the existence of the Ideas, there is nothing surprising, 
since, by their very definition, thqpe Ideas constitute the whole 
of reality ; but what is the use of the sensible world which 
exists alongside of^the ideal one, and what is this other reality 
whicl}, is not reality ? Plato thinks he solves this problem « 
by his theory of Participation Sensible things 

exist oiiiy in so far as they participate* in the Ideas. But how 
does this /medej-is *take place ? Hour is it possible ? How can 
the One and the Many, the immutable and flie becoming, Being 
and Non-being, what is in space and what is above space, — 
how egn these contradictory terms be joined together and 
combined!, in the unjty of appearance ; and how is their 
relation; to One another in this unity to be conceived? (see 
Zeller). • , 

In the Timaeus , cosmology prepares th£ way for psychology. 
The cosmos, which is a system of spheres in dotation, islq_ 
living thing; it possesses a soul and a body. The cosmic 
soul is ^pndo&ed with spontaneous motion and with know- 
ledge; extending throughout the world from its centre to. its 
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extremities, this soul moves the world in moving itself. It 
is quite certain that Plato does not mean this theory* to 
be taken literally, and that in it many mythical notions 
are interwoven with the philosopher's true conception. In 
man the soul is higher* than the body, and can exist with- 
out it, since it existed before it. The soul fulfils without 
the intervention of the body, its highest function, which 
is ■ pure thought. On the other hand, the two terms are 
not altogether unconnected:* * 

1 J e * 

In the first place, ,the body is to be regarded as the % instrument of 
the soul, which existed before the body, and therefore cannot be its 
harmony. Far from being its effect, the soul is rather the cause of the 
organization of the body, and it is in the needs, in the functions 4>f the 
soul, that we are to look for the reason of the bodily mechanism. ‘The 
soul is divided into three parts : vows, 0 1710s, imBvfiivi. The vovs 
is situated in the head ; the seat of the rational soul is the brain {Tiin. 
73 d) ; this higher soul is composed of the same elements as the cosmic 
soul, is endowed with the same properties of spontaneous motion and 
knowledge, and perforins in the head, which is a kind of microcosm, the 
same harmonic evolutions. The 0c/io? is placed ill the breast, between 
the voids' and the C7ri0ifua, in order* to carry out more properly the 
orders of the vove, and at the same time be able to restrain the desires 
{Tim. 70a). The iwtOv/ua has its seat below the diaphragm, in the 
abdominal region ( Tim. 70 c). But both these latter parts are connected 
with the spinal marrow, and in tli<s way the unity of the three souls is. 
represented in the bodily organism {Tim. 73 h). The heart, which is the 
starting-point of the veins, is the physiological centre of the 0v/ios : it 
takes orders from the vows and transmits them through the blood-vessels, 
to all parts of the body (7 Y?n. 70 b). Impressions from without travel by 
the same paths, only in an opposite sense. Thus the blood-vessels are raiu}e 
to play the part of conductors, a function which we now ascribe to the nerves 
{Tim. 65 c). The Vows' is connected with the iwtOvfua by the liver. The 
hrtOvpia cannot obey Reason directly, it can only be guided by images. 
On tlie polished and brilliant surface *o£ the liver, as. in a mirror, the 
vov$ causes images that are either fearful or delightful, to appear,, 
changes the natural sweetness of {his organ into bitterness by the secre- 
tion of bile, or, on the contrary, restores it to Kts original condition by 
terrifying or soothing the paK ‘of the soul whidh dwells^in that region 

of the body {Tim. 71 1). % •' 

^ • 

In these a#sertiohs the important point is that the bodily 
"organism has a psychical purpose, that the body Is to be 
understood through the soul and is its instrument. This does 
not mean that the body, does^not. react upon the soul. The 
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body is the source of the »errors and passions by which most 

meft are so strongly bound to sensible life. 

• 

A movement caused in the body by an external impression communi- 
cates itself to the movement of the soul ( Tim. 61 d ). When these external 
impressions are too violent, exact knowledge impossible. The health of 
the body is necessary to the health of the soul (Tim. 86-90), and vice verm 
(Tim. 66 e). The best relation between these two terms is that of harmony 
and proportion (avppcTpia). This intimate relation between the organism 
and the mind explains the importance, attached by Plato to genera- 
tion. The quafities and defects of parents ^ire transmitted by heredity 
to their children ; the legislator IliAild therefore possess the art of uniting 
temperaments in their most favourable proportions (Pol it. 310). 

We must confess that it is not clear how the condition of 
thetoodies of the parents at the time of conception could bo affect 
a soul which pre-exists the hodv it animates. Here wc have 
in another form the problem of the transition from the 
* intelligible to the sensible. 9 


Aristotle : Matter and Form ; JleUitwn of Matter to Form ; 
Correspondence between the Souljctnd the Jlody ; The it rev pa. 

In Aristotle’s teaching, matter is that which can become 
either this or the othe», which, considered in the abstract, is 
indifferent to any determination, and is the permanent subject 
of all change. Form is the evepyeta, the realization of the 
potential and its completion, evreXe^eia, Form and matter 
therefore require lio intermediate term to unite them : when 
the potential become* the real, two substances are not 
CQmbined^for matter is the thing as it exists potentially, and 
form is the same # thing # beeome real ^hlet. 1045 17). 

Matter is not Non-being or a mere logicajr possibility : eyyv? 
Kai overlay irw tw vXrjs (J J hys. f, 9). It contains as a 
t^iden% that of which the form is the reality : orro? yap 
tivos Belov tat ayaOou Kai tyerov, # to pep evavrlov avrw (fyapep 
eirai , to\ Se 3 7re(pVKe} etpiecrQai ica'i ojyeyea-Oai airfov Kara Ttjv 
eavrov <fyi&w{Phys. I, 9). Matter aspires to attain form, which 
excite&it to motion and makes it cornplelf. 

Matter without determination is a pure "potentiality, and can 
never therefore be a reality. 


Matter is always given iu a determinate form : ov x^p^rn /, aXX* act 
ptr’ ivavriukrtws (De Cm. et Ufa* T*%»arue thing may be in one 
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sense matter and in another form. Marbje is matter with relation to the 
statue, and form inasmuch as it is marble. Thus matter arises from form 
to form in a progressive evolution. The first indeterminate matter, which 
we can only know by analogy, would in the last resort be found to under- 
lie all reality ; but, on the other hand, each thing has its own last and 
special matter (ia m \arr] ) tStofy oltui a eKourrou). The marble, for instance, 
is the last matter of the statue, and between these two extremes as inter- 
mediate terms, are all the forms successively taken by the first matter, 
before it became this last, 'determinate matter, "to which this highest form 
is immediately united. f 

Between the 7 rpwrq and /pure form, or God, we are to 

conceive a aeries of progressive forms, a hierarchy the terms of 
which presuppose one another. A continuous movement of the 
potential towards an ever-highcr reality under the impulse of 
the desire which 'Divine Perfection awakens in nature, evolu- 
tion and continuity, herein lies the solution of the whole 
problem : matter is no longer opposed to form as the non- 
existent to Being ; the potential is the necessary antecedent of 
the actual; there is 110 opposition between the two terms, 
except in the sense that matter, according to the stage of 
development at whicth we take dt, is only adapted to receive 
such and such a determinate form. 

Aristotle appears in this way to avflid the difficulties which 
the Platonic conception involves. But the form, with Jmn, is 
the universal, the object of knowledge ; on the other hand, the 
universal only exists in particular beings, and tjie real, is the 
individual which implies matter as well as lorm. This being 
the case, how could lie say that matter ft pure potentiality ? If 
form is the true reality,, and if, as such, it is opposed to matter, 
and to the compound of# matter andtfonjQf how are we to 
reconcile the two statements that the form is the universal, 
and that the particular alone is real ? Aristotle does not, in 
fact, succeed in harmonizing the Platonic and Empirical elements 
in his doctrine, according t <? which the universal is the real, 
and yet it is in the individual alone *lhat the universal is 
found. t « 

The union of soul and l>ody is merely a particular case of 
the problem of the union of matter and form. ' The form has 
no existence outside of or apart from the matter of which it is 
the realization; the soul is the form of the body («?So 9 ). Life is 
not to be conceived as a combination of heterogeneous elements, 
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avvQ&Tis — <ruv$€<r/j.os (Meta, '1045). The soul is the active force 
in the hotly ; the body is the natural instrument of the aoul : 
iraura ra <pv<ruca o-wfiara Ttjv \fsvxw opyava (De An. II, 4). In 
a word, soul and body are correlative terms, logically separable 
but actually inseparable. • # 

The soul can neither be without the body, nor be itself a body of any 
kind (m? ovA crw/xaros cjvai firjrt orQjia ti fj if' v X r '))> f° r ^ ^ not a body, 
but is yet something of the body (crw/iaros & ‘ft), and, therefore, present 
innately in tli£ body, anfl in a body peculiarly constituted : kcll 8ia tovto 
kv crtafiari inrap^ct, kul cv <roifi&ri\oiovT<j} (Da An. II, 2). Not that we 
are to regard the soul as the resultant of two forces ; as its formal and 
final cause, it is rather the principle, the reason of the organism: cerrt 8* r) 
\jrv\ri%TOv £<3 pro? erw/xaros atria koI apx 7 / (Ik «’!'*• H» 4). The soul is the 
realization (c’vrcAcxcta) of that which, in the lmdjP, oily exists potentially. 

All the actions and passions of a living being have therefore 
two aspects — one of which is formal and of the soul, and 
the other material and of the brtdy. When an animal or a 
man is angry, his emotion is at once a mental and a bodily 
fact. Regarded as a fact of the soul, it may be called a desire 
to injure one who has injured us; rcgafded as a fact of the 
body, it may be called an ebullition of the blood and a warmth 
in the region of the heart (Tk An. T, 1 ; see Alex. Main, Psychology 
of Aristotle). These two aspect^ of the same emotion, though 
they may be logically distinct, are, in fact, correlative, and 
imply one another In the same way, all our acts are at once 
phytycal and psychical, and health of the soul implies health 
of the body. The superiority of our organism is due to the 
fhet that*it is the instrument of a superior kind of soul ; man 
does not think bbcausd he has hands, he has hands because he 
thinks (Be An. II, 4). Aristotle, however, fhakes one exception. 
The active intellect, the ro?? i rocqrtKos, has no bodily organ ; 
it comas froin without (QvpaOev), is separable (x^picrros sac 
airaQ}# ml d/Aiyifc), f\pd alone eternal and immortal : aQavarov 
teal atSi&w (De An. III. 5). . • 

But : is if not possible to determine more precisely the 
element in winch the *80111 dwells, and ftith which it is com- 
municated from one being to another in the act\>f generation^? 

Every kind of heat, according to Aristotle, the heat of the sun $s well 
as that of organisms, is a principle of life (fom**) &PXV)- The living body 
and all its parts must have a material, innate warmth : <TVfi<f>vrov 
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depfiorrjTa <f>v(riKijv {De Vit. 4), the principle of which is in the heart, 
wherp the psychical fire,. so to speak, burns (ri/s faxi* ipirariptv- 

pi\ ft)?). The higher animals are those which possess more abundantly 
the Otpfiov {De ttespir. 13). Life is extinguished at the same time as the 
dame of the heart. The warmth Oommtmicates itself to the inner air, 
which, in this way, participates in the vital force. The seed is rendered 
fertile by the warmth that is in it (r6 Kakovfievov Otppov).^ This warmth 
is not a tire but the irvtypa which is contained in the male and the 
female seed, or rather, the nature contained in this irvevpa (t) iv t<J> 
irvtvpari a nature which resembles that of the stars : avdA.oyov 

ortra rw rwr aa-rpwv <rTot\€Lut — Oeiorcpov Twr Kakovficv a>r (ttol\€iu)V 
(De (Jen. A ninu II* 3). In short, the vital heat is the irrefyia, and the 
principle of the irvevpa is in the heart. 

u 

From this it sefems probable that for Aristotle the vital Beat 
is connected with air, but its primary principle is heat, since the 
pneuma is merely heate,d air, and participates in the properties 
of heat, which it spreads alLover the body. 

Theory of the 7 rvevpui before Aristotle. Theory of the irvevp.a 
with the. Stoics. (Hud* and the World . The Soul and the Body, 
a Physical Mixture. The Epicureans: Animal and Rationed 
Souls. * 

The theory of the irvevpa, of air mingled with the vital heat 
which refines and subtilizes it, played a most important part in 
the physiology of the ancients. This hypothesis was generally 
accepted as an explanation both of physical life itself apd of 
the relation of soul to body. Even after the pneuma had 
become one of the most elevated conceptions of Christiati 
theology (i.e. that of the Koly Ghost), all thfough the Middle 
Ages and until the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, the physiological theory of "the pneuma lost none of its 
importance. Descartes* theory of the animal spirits is the 
form in which it appears for* the last tin^ (see Herm. Siebeck, 
Gesch. der Psych.). # , « 

According to Hqracjitus, it is from the outer ai£ that, partly 
through respiration abd partly through the organs of sensation, 
we derive the warmth which is the principle of life and of 
intelligence. Hippocrates, in his treatise, De Aere , Aqwis , et 
Locu, ascribes to the nature of the surrounding* air a great 
influence on the organism and on the ch^raict^Ct df races. 
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After Hippocrates the theory of the tt veufjnx became current 
in the plfysiology of the ancients. Physicians were agreed in 
fending a close relation between the two facts of animal heat 
and respiration. Air, they said, enters into the organism by 
means of respiration and becomes heated ; the irfevpa is also 
formed by the evaporation of the humid elements through the 
action of the organic heat of the animal elements contained in 
the food introduced into the stomach. ''It circulates with the 
blood and flows all over the body ; "4t acts at once mechanically 
according to its density antLtc its own motion, and dynamically 
as the principle of organization, or as a vital force. “ The 
pneuma comes from the air, and flows through the veins, 
reaching thus the internal cavities of the body, ami especially 
the brain, whence it determines our tlmugfit and the movement 
of our limbs ” (Hipp. De Morb . suer.). 

The physician Praxagoras, who lived at the time of Alex- 
ander, distinguished the arteries -tfrom the veins. The veins 
were full of blood, and the arteries, which in a corpse are 
empty, only serve for the circulation of the air, or of the 
pneuma ; and they play in* sensation *»the part which we 
attribute to the nerves. As numerous anastomoses were found 
between the veins and \he arteries, a whole theory of disease 
was based on the invasion of the ^arteries by the blood. 

The Stoics, in their explanations of the relations between 
the soul and .the body •followed their predecessors in most of 
their ideas concerning the irvevpa, hut they developed this 
theory, and in their turn exercised a real influence on ancient 
physiology. According to them, the u>nion of soul and body is 
only a particular* case of the union «of matter and force. Ail 
things are corporeal, all are derived from the primitive fire, and 
, must return to it some day. In the actual state of the 
however, in consequence of the relaxation which is 
gradually extinguishing the primitive substance, it is possible 
to distinguish the active from the passive, and Inert matter 
frcj&i ;ihe rattonal and active cause. No$ ttyit matter and form 
arenas in Aristotle, principles that have a different origin 
allfonrajfo eternally bound together. Matter is* derived from 
fire; Jbrrn is corporeal, and is itself the irvevfia mpoeiSet 
kcu re)(yo&$is, the. fiery, organizing breath or spirit. Form 
being corporeal, Jts union witii .flatter cannot be anything but 
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a physical mixture, and since the essential quality of a body is 
present in aty its elements, it follows that one 'body 'can 
penetrate the parts of another body, or, to use Plutarch’s 
expression, that a body may be the place of a body (Plut. 
Comm . Not *37, 2). * 

Thus the Stoics were led to deny impenetrability. They 
went so far as to say that a smaller body mixed with a larger 
one will become the same size as the latter : one drop of wine 
will make the sea red (DA vii, 151). In this way there is a 
mixture of all parts, Kpaori 9 Si fiXnv, of form with matter, of 
God with the world : Divinus spiritus per omnia maxima ac 
minima aequali intmtvmv diffusus (Sen. Consol . ad Helv. 8, 3). 
The harmony between all the parts of the universe can only be 
explained by this 'tension of the Divine Creator : haec ita fieri 
omnibus inter se concincntibus mvndi partibus profccto non 
possent, nisi ea uno divino et continuato spiritu continerentur 
(Cic. Ik Nat. Dear. II, 7, 19/. 

The Stoics, who regarded the universe as an animal, used to 
speculate as to the seat of its soul, i.e. as to the centre whence 
the active forces radiated and extended throughout the world. 
Most of them placed the iye/xoviKov in the higher regions, in 
the ether. Clean thes held that it was in the sun (Cic. Acad. 
II, 41, 126). The human soul is a fragment of the universal 
soul, and is to the organism wluit God is to the world for it 
extends throughout the body, and maintains all its elements in 
a state of mutual sympathy. 

The relations of the soul to the body sufficed to prove that 
the former is corporeal, since only a body can act upon a body. 
Thus the union of soul and body was explained by a physical 
mixture. The soul* was a irvevpa, a fiery breath, fed by the 
vapours of the blood, as the stars are fed by vapours of the 
earth. The seat of the soul is not in the Jbrain but in the 
heart; for does not the air we breathe penetrate into our chest ? 
Does not speech, that first manifestation of thought, proceed 
from the chest ? In generation a part of the soul Of the parents 
is transmitted to the embryo, which, as long as it is in the 
womb, has only a vegetable soul. It is after birth, and 
under the action of the external air, that, by a sort of con- 
densation, the animal soul is formed (Plut. Dt Stoic, repugn . 
41,1,8). The seven parts of the soul (the five senses, faculty of 
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speech, and the reproductive faculty) extend throughout the 
body, starting from the iyefiovucop, that is, from the central 
and higher force, like the arms of a polypus (Pint. Ik Plac. 
PL IV, 4, 2). 

To the Epicureans, as to the Stoics, the reciprocal action of 
the body and the soul was a sufficient proof of the corporeality 
of the latter (Lucr. Ill, 61 sq.). The soul was composed of fire, 
of air, of pneuma , and' of a fourth inorg mobile, more subtle 
element, which was tlje principle sensation (Lucr. Ill, 231 
sq.). The irrational soul [ar^ima) extended throughout the 
body, of which it was the vivifying force. -The rational soul 
( animus , mens , Lucr.) is situated in the breast, and it* alone 
possesses sensation and motion (l).L. \\ 60). These two souls, 
although they constitute one and the saiueffieing, may yet not 
be both in the same condition, and hence the mind may be 
serene, whilst the animal soul is in pain. 

«» 

Galen gives a definite form to the Physiology of the i rreufia ; 
Functions of the Brain, the Marrow and the Nerves. 

In the meantime, the physiological theory of the 7 rptojua was 
l>eing developed on corresponding lines by physicians. JKor 
many centuries a school* of medicine nourished at Alexandria, 
in which experiments and vivisection were practised, the nerves 
and the brain were studied, and discoveries were made which 
were to be revived in tfur days — for example, the distinction 
between the sensitive and motor nerves. (Jalen, the greatest 
of thfese physicians, adapted the theory of the xi /eupa, but 
endeavoured to give it more unity and coherence. His theory 
was that the hearj- audjlhe arteries jeeeivc air in the diastole 
of the pulse, and eject the air that has became impure, in the 
systole. The heart, which i$ the focus of the organic heat, 
provides the lungs with blood, and receives from the lungs and 
the arteries the irveupa, which returns through the left ventricle 
of the" heart into the arteries, and flows through the latter all 
over the bodjfc. Air when inhaled undergoes in the organism 
modifications which refine and subtilize ft.* In the lungs it 
mingl^ with the pneuma that is present at Jrirth, irpevpa 
ovjtufwrov ; in the heart and in the arteries, and afterwards TrT 
the ventricles of the brain, it is elaborated and refined, and, in this 
way, it becomes the irvevpa XwTpcov, the vital breath, in which 
II. _ .v * 
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form it is found especially in the heart and arteries, and 
presides over the functions of the vegetable life (digestion and 
respiration). ' A psychical breath, which is more subtle still, 
is formed out of the i rvevjuLa £ mtucov in the ventricles of the 
brain. 

As to whether this psychical jpneuma is the soul itself or 
merely its highest organ, Galen deliberately abstains from 
giving an opinion. l { t was enough for his purpose that the 
pneicma was the necessary condition qf life, g,nd that the 
alterations in tins vital breath were the cause of the diseases 
of the body, of disturbances of the soul, of death itself. 
Hut, if Galen does not affirm that the soul is material he 
draws attention to the connection between our physical 
and moral state. The faculties of the soul develop simul- 
taneously with the organs of the body : the perfection of 
human thought can be traced to a happy blending of the 
elements which enter into the composition of the brain, and 
to the subtlety of the pnrnma in man. The divers states of 
the soul depend on temperament, that is to say, on the propor- 
tions according to which are combined the corporeal elements, 
the principles of heat and cold, of dryness and humidity 
(evKpavln — Sva-Kpuorla). Assuming that there is in the soul a 
higher spiritual part, the mortal part can he nothing else than 
this temperament, this combination of the organic principles. 
Do we not see how the union of the soul and body is severed 
by fever and poisons: how the character of nations is modified 
by differences in climate; and madness is produced by the 
presence of black bile in the brain ? * 

After the time of Aristotle two opinions were current con- 
cerning the seat of the soul : the Peripatetics and the Stoics 
insisted that it was in the heart,, while the physicians declared 
that it was in the brain. As against Aristotle, Galen cites the 
experiments made on living animals ; vivisection, he says, proves 
that the principle of sensation, of speech, and of voluntary 
motion, is not the heart, *but the brain. The heart is only 
the seat of the passions and involuntary movements; on the 
other hand, tjye principle of vegetable life is found in the liver. 
"Hie spinal marrow serves to connect the brain with the nerves 
which are not directly joined to it ; when a section of the spinal 
marrow is entirely cut off from the rest, in the part of the 
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body situated lielow that section sensation and motion disappear. 
The* substance of the nerves is the same as tha\ of the brain, 
But harder and thicker ; they are the conductors of the pneumit, 
and transmit the motor impulses from the centre to the 
periphery, and sensations from the periphery to the centre. The 
nerves have three functions: through their connections with 
the organs of sense they produce sensation ; being joined to the 
• muscles they produce voluntary motion ? and, finally, they de- 
velop in othe* organs consciousness «wf dangerous modifications. 

Obscurity of the Neo-l’latonic Doctrine concernimj the Relation 
of Matter to Mind. 

Plotinus returned to the Platonic conception of matter! 
MattTer, for him, was not the body; it was without qualities, 
was the indeterminate, or Non-being. At the end of the Neo- 
Platonic procession, the soul, which is the third hypostasis, 
required something extended wh&ein it might develop, in 
order to disperse that which is concentrated in the world 
of ideas. The soul itself creates its own place : wpoiemi S'e 
el fxeWoi yevvricreL eauTfj tottov, Pierre kui crSffxa {Ena. IV, 3, 9). 

Plotinus does not succeed in explaining how it is that matter 
■can proceed from the soul* Non-being come out of Being, or that 
which is in no way spiritual, out of the spiritual. The pheno- 
menal world is the result of th<* union of the soul with matter; 
but how is thig union to*l>e conceived { As the image of Being 
in Non-l>eing. Tlie sensible world may be compared to the 
appearance of an object reflected in a mirror, dust as a face 
may be reproduced in several mirrors without losing its unity, 
60 the soul and the intelligible form •preserve their unity, and 
remain in themselves whole and entire, even when they seem 
to be divided and multiplied in sensible things. Matter, like 
Non-being, participates, and at the same time does not partici- 
pate in Being. In the same way •the soul is in matter and 
yet not in it, and is present in the nywtyitude of sensible things 
without going f)ut of itself, or ceasing to 1 $ irpmu table. 

The individual soul, which is at first contained in the uni- 
versal soul, yields to ihe desire of acquiring an ^independent, 
life in a separate body. But in falling into this body it does 
not lose its purely spiritual nature, but remains united to the 
world-soul and to the vow. How is a living whole to be 
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formed out of this supra-sensible JBeing and the body ? The 
soul* Plotinus , replies, does not dwell in the body irt the Ame 
way as the body dwells in space, nor as a part in the whole, 
but as the active force in its natural organ, as fire is present 
in the air and penetrates it without mixing with it. We must 
not say that the soul is in the body, but rather that the body 
is in the sou] ; because it is the latter which in its sphere of 
action contains the btfdily organs. 

,i * r 

The Fathers of the Church anfi {he Scholastics . 

The Apologists and the Fathers of the Church adopted in 
turn the different theories of the Greeks ; even the Stoic 
Materialism had its partisans (r.g. in Tertullipn). On the 
question of the origin of the soul, there were two opposite 
doctrines: creation n\n\ traduction . According to the former, God 
creates the soul in a special act, and adds it to the body ; on the 
latter theory the soul is produced by the parents like the body 
and in the same extent. Part of the icvevjjm of the progeni- 
tors is transmitted in the act of generation. 

St. Augustine, however, iiiuls tlilficulties in both these theories 
and refuses to make any assertion on the subject. His concep- 
tion of the relation of the soul to the body recalls those of the 
Neo-Platon is ts. The soul i$ a simple substance, and cannot be 
conceived as extended. It isj however, present all over the 
body, and it fills the latter, not locali cliffusionc 93 d vitali inten- 
sion c ; the soul is whole and entire in all the parts pf the 
body and in each one of them, in singulis iota ct in omnibus tota 
(JSpist. 16C, 2, 4). 

According « to these principles, th\3 whole soul feels an 
impression made oh any part of the body without requiring to 
move to the point where this impression is produced (De Imm . 
An. 16, 25). St. Augustine admits indeed that the union of 
so\d and body cannot be scientifically explained— man is, as it 
were, a third substance formed out of two heterogeneous sub- 
stances. He doeo ijat hold that the body acts dh the soul ; it 
is the soul, he say6, which in the body acts on itself. It is 
.not clear hofv on this hypothesis he could adopt Galen’s view 
of the nerves and irvedfia, the brain and the heart, as inter- 
mediaries between the soul and the body. 

In the Middle Ages, we find once Uoore the theory of matter 
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and form: the traditions of Greek philosophy had not been 
broken. 'Aristotle did not explain how fojpn, which is 
universal, can, out of matter that is completely indeterminate, 
make an individual boing. The Scholastic Peripatetics, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, imagine they avoid this pre- 
dicament by making matter itself the principle of individua- 
tion. Principium diver dtat 'is individaorum. rjusdem sprcici cst 
• (tivisio materiae secundum quantitatem ( Dl Princip . Individ . Foi. 
297). Put, if the individuality of lfran depends on the division 
of matter, on the distribution af its elements in space, and if 
the soul in itself is an immaterial form, would it not follow 
that the individuality of the human soul must be denied? 

Duns Seotys, the antagonist of St. Thomas, denied that form 
was identical with the universal, and that matter was the 
principle of individuation. The individual, he said, is the 
jdtima rcalUas {In 2 m Scat. I). 3, 9, 6). Individual existence 
is not a decadence but a perfection, for it presupposes the 
addition of positive determinations to the universal, and the 
general essence (< (juidditas ) is completed hy the individual 
nature (haecceitas). Furthermore, everythfhg that is not God, 
even created spirits, consists of matter and form (JM Per. Princ. 
9, 7). The matter whiefi implies the existence of the human 
soul and of angels, is cpiite different from corporeal matter, by 
which is to be understood the matter immediately created by 
(rod, the universal basis of all finite existence, what .Duns 
Scotuj calls matter prinyo prima (Ibid. 9, H). 

Ockam, who at the beginning of the 14th century brought 
Nominalism once more into favour, refused to accept the theory 
that the vegetable and •sensitive soifls (forma mrporis , amnia 
sensiUva) were identical with the thinking soul, the anima 
intellectiva. The sensitive soul was extended and joined, so to 
speak, in a corporeal manner to the body, all parts of which it 
fills (circumsmptive). # The thinking soul is another soul, a 
separable substance, which is united to the body in such a way 
that it exists Vhole and entire (definitive each of its parts. 

• • 

“. . . Galen’s “theory of the psychial and animal npiritns in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the four humours and the temperaments 
was, very early in the middle ages, fused with the Aristotelian 
psychology. According to this doctrine, which may be found at full 
length aven in Mejanciithon’g psychology, the four fundamental humours 
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are prepared in the liver (the second organic process, after the first has taken 
placet in the stomach) ; out of the noblest humour, the blood, ‘the spMtus 
vltalia is prepared by a new process in the heart ; and this is finally (th'e 
fourth and last process) in the cavities of the brain refined into the 
spiritus animatiff. This theory probably owed the deep hold which it 
obtained chiefly to the fact fftiat it seemed to superficial thought a suffi- 
cient bridging over of the gulf between the sensible and the super- 
sensible” (Lange’s Ilist . of Materialism, Eng, trans., Vol. I, p. 337). 

„ * 

Here are Melanchthon v H own words : t 

“ Galen says of the human soul : ‘ These spirits are either the soul or an 
immediate instrument of the soul. ' r Tks is certainly true ; and their 
brightness surpasses the brightness of the sun and of all the stars. 
What is most wonderful is that in godly men the divine Spirit itself 
mingles with these same spirits, and with His divine light inake\ them 
still more bright, so that their knowledge of God may be yet more 
luminous, their attachment to Him more solid, and their aspirations 
towards Him more ardent. But if devils dwell in the heart, they blow' 
upon the spirits, and bringing the heart and the brain into confusion, r 
interfere with judgment, give rise to open madness, and induce the heart 
and other members to commit the most cruel acts” (. Melauchthon , quoted 
by Lange). 

By tin* discovery *of the circulation of the lilood, which we 
owe to the genius of Harvey, the old # physiology was entirely 
overturned. The theory of the 7 rvefifAu had been, as it were, its 
key stone, and this explains the opposition which was brought 
to bear on the new disco verj. Descartes, enlightened by 
anatomical observations of his own, adopted the theories of 
(Imrles the First’s physician, and invented a physiological 
theory which was entirely mechanical, but, at the same time, 
preserved something of ‘ohe doctrine of Galen. His doctrine of 
animal spirits* may be regarded as the form ui which the old 
theory of the irvevjjLa, which dated from the earliest Greek 
physicians, appeared for the last time. The blood flows in the 
arteries as well as in the veins, b.ut the morfe subtle parts of 
the blood which are elaborated in the heart ascend continually 
towards the brain, and sene to explain the reciprocal action of 
body and soul. 1 11 

Descartes : « Antithesis between Extension and thought ; Union 
and Reciprocal Action of Body and Soul . 

For Descartes the essence of matter is extension, because 
extension is the only thing in ljjjd£, 30 f wliicH we have a clear 
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and distinct idea, and without which we are unable to conceive 
\t {Princ * II, 4). The living body is a marvellous machine, 
and animals are automata, without feeling or will. Descartes 
was a determined opponent of animism. # 

“Men have thought without anf reason* that our natural heat and 
all the movements of our body depend on the soul. Tho body nf a 
living man is an different, from that of one who is dead as a watch or 
► any other automaton (that is to say, any othfcr machine that moves »of 
itself) when it 4s wound aip and has within itself the material principles 
of the movements for whiclj has be%n made and is provided 
with everything necessary for its action, and the same watch or other 
machine when it is broken and the principle of its motion has ceased 
to act ” {Pass, a. 5 and 0). . 

Thus the Hiody is something iinishod, ;» complete thing, an 
automatic machine, the springs of which require no impulse 
from without. As a body, man is an automaton like any 
•other animal, and, so far, everytljpig in the universe, can be 
explained mechanically. But in man there appears some- 
thing entirely new, namely, thought. l»ody and thought 
have nothing in common, lio^v then are, we to eonceivo the 
union and the relations of these 4 two heterogeneous substations ? 

Descartes does not attempt to explain the union of soul 
and body by any metaphysical hypothesis ; lie merely accepts 
it, and states it as a fact. Our hntion of thought is rendered 
clear through metaphysics amt that of the extended through 
mathematics; bufc*“in order to know what the union of the 
soul tod body is, one xhust live and refrain from speculation ” 
( Letter to Princess Elizabeth , Cousins Ed. Vol. IX, pp. 123-129). 

“That the mind,* which, is incorporeal* is able to mpve the body, we 
know neither by reasoning nor by any compari.^n with other thingH ; 
nevertheless, we cannot doubt it, since we are too clearly informed of 
it by experiences which are too certain and too evident. And we must 
keep 1 in mind that* this is one’of the things that are known by theiii; 
selves, and that we render these mofti obscure whenever we try to 
explain them by other things n (^tbid. 1X U 1GJ). 

The union* of soul and body is then ski (jrncris ; in order to 
understand it ,we lmitfb proceed neither the notion of 
extension nor from that of thought, but from life itself, a«d 
from the notions which correspond to this union (such as 
hunger, thirst, pain, etc.). This union is of the closest kind. 
Descartes goes eto Jar a* to say that the body is substantially 
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(substantiellcment) united to the soul {Response au quatriime 
objection). The mind is distinct from the body, just as the 
arm is distinct from the whole body ; that is to say, although 
strictly speaking it can be separated from the body, it forms 
part of the whole, 4 „ 

“I had after this described the reasonable soul, and shown that it 
could by no means be educed from the power of matter . . . but 
that it must be expressly created ; and that it is not sufficient that it 
be lodged in the human bodj* exactly like a pilot iif a ship, unless 
perhaps to move its members, but thnt K is necessary for it to be joined 
and united more closely to the body, in order to have sensations and 
appetites similar to ours, and thus constitute a real man ” (Diecouree <m 
Method, Part V, translated by Veitch). “ Nature, likewise, teaches ns by 
these sensations of paia, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am riot only lodged 
in my body as a pilot in a vessel, but that I am besides so intimately 
conjoined, and, as it were, intermixed with it that my mind and body 
compose a certain unity. For if this were not the case, I should not , 
feel pain when my body is hurt,* seeing 1 am merely a thinking thing, 
but should perceive the wound by the understanding alone, just as a 
pilot perceives by sight when any part of his vessel is damaged” 
{Meditation, VI). , , 

• 

This being the manner in which soul and body are united, 
how does the reciprocal action between them take place? 
The soul* is joined to the whole of the body, but has its 
principal seat and performs its .functions more particularly in 
the small pineal gland, towards whibb the animal spirits 
unceasingly ascend. 

“ This small gland, which is the principal seat of the soul, is suspended 
between the cavities containing these spirits, in such a manlier that it 
can be moved by them in as many different ways ah there are sensible 
differences in objects'*; and at the same time it can be moved in 
divers ways by the soul, which is of such a nature that it receives as 
many different impressions within itself, oiy gather word*, has as many 
different perceptions, as there are differeritmovements of the gland; 
and conversely, {he bodily machine being bo constituted that, by the 
very fact of this gland being moved in divers ways try the soul or by 
any other cause, it iiupe]¥ the surrounding spirits towards the pores of 
the brain, through whi6h they are conducted by the nerves into the 
muscles, by means of which the soul causes them to move our limbs” 
{P<m. a. 54). 

Thus Descartes holds that the soul Gfi& aet direotly on the 
body. No doubt the soul cannot ine£$isb or diminish the 
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quantity of motion in the body, since this quantity is constant, 
but* it cstn by its will alone change the direction of* the 
motion of the animal spirits and modify their course. Descartes 
is, however, in spite of himself, brought by Iur own dualism 
near to the doctrine of occasional Causes and of pre-established 
harmony. Why lias the soul as many different perceptions us 
there are different movements in the pineal gland ( 

Because these movements are given by nature for the purpose # of 
making the soul feel th'eni, because tlfey £ive it the occasion to feel 
(. Dioptrique , Vol. V, pp. 54-HX)). 1 ‘I The spirits, merely by entering the 
pores, excite a particular movement in the gland, which is instituted by 
nature, that the soul may feel this passion ” {Pa* w. a. 30). 

JSyflilarly, jn liis explanation of this uojiojp of the soul on 
the body, Descartes is led to a kind of Occasionalism ; it is 
always by acting on itself and on its own ideas that the soul 
^rcts on the body. 

“The passions cannot be directly excited or removed by the action of 
our will ; but they can indirectly, through the representation of those 
things which are usually joined with the passions w'e wish to have and 
which are contrary to those wc wish* to reject” (/%«*. a. 45). “Although 
each movement of the gland appears to have been joined by nature to each 
one of our thoughts since the beginning of our life, it is nevei tlieless 
possible, through habit, to join them to other thoughts’’ (a. 50). “And such 
is the connection between soul^aml body that when we have once joined 
a certain bodily act to a certain thought, the one will in future never 
occur without tfto otto? ” (a. 13(5). 

Malebranche: Intercommunication of MatUr and Mind; 
Theory of Occasional Causes. t 

On the question of* the union (If the soul and the body, 
Malebranche separates himself from Descar Chs. He dqnies any 
direct and reciprocal action lietween the two substances, and 
will admit only «a correspondence between their phenomena. 
This theory of the unipn of the sotil and the body )b, however, 
a corollary of his general theory of* the intercommunication of 
substances, aifd is only comprehensible though it. If, he says, 
we were to accept the existence in nature *of real powers, if we 
were to believe that the sun endows all things wfth movement 
and life, we should have to return to paganism, and we should 
have to 4dore*these beneficent or terrible forces ( Rech . de la Vir. 
VI, 2nd Part* e. in).* 
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“There is only one true cause, because tjiere is only one true God. The 
nature or force of each thing is merely the will of God ; natural caJases 
are not real causes, but only occasional causes which determine tltfe 
Author of nature to act in such or such a way, at such or such a 

conjunction ” *(Ibid. ). f 

« 

( 

It is not the sun that makes the plants grow, but God, Who, 
on the occasion of the sun’s radiancy, of which He is the 
principle, determines 1 according to universal laws all the 
movements that have for their effect the* growth ^bf plants. 

A general proof of the impotendy of created things may he 
given : 

“There is a contradiction in the statement that one body can move 
another, nay, further, if is contradictory to say that youtcan move«your 
own chair ; nor is this all, it is contradictory to say that all the angels 
and devils together could stir a piece of straw. The proof of this is clear, 
for no power, however great we may imagine it to be, can surpass or even 
<»<(ual the power of God. Now it would lie a contradiction if God were to 
will that a thing should be, without wishing it to exist in some place, and 
without, through the efficaciousness of His will, putting it in that place, 
/>. without creating it there; therefore, no power can transport this chair 
to any place if God docs not carry it there, nor set and fix it there where 
God does not fix it, unless (rod suits the efficaciousness of His actions to 
the inefficacious action of His creatures” (7 e Entr. met. § 10). “There is 
nothing more easily moved than a sphere on a plane, but not all the forces 
imaginable can sot it in motion unle^ God intervenes. For, once more, 
as long as God wills to create and keep this ball at a point A } or any 
other point you please —and it is a necessity for Him to put it in some 
place — no force can move it from that place. A . . The moving force of a 
body is therefore merely the efficacy of the Will of God n (7* Ent. mdt. § II). 

« * * 

These general lawB apply to all created things. If you 
analyse the notion *)f extension, you will not in it the idea 
of a moving force. When a moving ball popaes in' contact with 
another hall and sets it in motion, it is 'God, Who on the 
occasion of the motion of the first ball, produces motion in the 
second. The noblest mipdp are in a similar state of impotence. 
They can know nothing, if God does not enlighteh them; they 
can feel nothing, if <iod does not cause them to he affected. 
Ttyey are incapable of willing anything, if God does not move 
them towards the good in general, that is to say, towards 
Himself. A fortiori , mind and body, b&ng heterogeneous 

substances, cannot act on one another, *; * 7 

* -fc?. . • ; ■ ■ 
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“The body of itself cannot be # united to mind, nor mind to body ; there is 
no Connection between them ” (Morale, Part I, t’h. 10). “ It is evident that 
& body, that what is extended and a pul’d)* passive substance, cannot by 
its own efficacy act on a mind, that is, on a being that is of a different and 
infinitely higher nature than itself” (4« Ed tv. met § 1 1). “ Hy yourself you 
are not able to move your arm, to change your situation, position, posture, 
or to cause the slightest change in the universe ” (7 # Entr. met. $ 13). 

How then can we explain the connection between the squl 
and the hody^ which experience re^als to us at every iustant ? 
Only one hypothesis is lejjf us, that of Occasional Carnes. 
On the occurrence of a particular movement of the body God 
is prompted to produce a certain movement in the soul, and, 
conversely, a particular sensation or a particular thought will 
prompt God*to produce in the hotly a et^tAin movement: so 
that God does everything, is the sole active force. 

“Since, as you sec dearly, there can be no necessary relation or 
connection between the modifications in%he brain and certain feelings of 
the soul, it is evident that we must fall back upon a power that is not to 
l>e found in either of these two ” (4'' Entr. met. $ 8). “ Thus it is dear that 

the nnion of the soul and the body consists of 410 other bond than the 
efficacy of the divine decrees, decrees whfrh are immutable and which 
never fail in their effect” (Ijjid. $ 11). “God alone can move the animal 
spirits. He alone is able, and knows how to make them flow from the 
brain into the nerves and from the nerves into the muscles, all of which 
things are required to move the lind>s. . . . < «od has willed that T should 
have certain feelings, certain emotions, when there were in my brain 
certain traces, eertaiit disturbances of the animal spirits. In a word, He 
has wtlled and unceasingly Vills that the modes of the mind and of the 
body should be reciprocal. Herein consists the union and the natural 
interdependence 1 of the two parts of which Vc are emu posed” (7* Entr. 
m 4 u § 13). * • 

Spinoza : the Unity of Substance explains the Parallel 
Development of Extension and Thought. 

The Cartesian dualism had made it very difficult to under- 
stand the substantial union and the* reciprocal action of the 
soul and tlie body. Spinoza, like Malehmnche, separated 
himself from Descartes.* • 

“ What does he understand, T ask, by the union of the mind and 
body? What ^lear and distinct conception 1ms he of thought inti- 
mately connected ,witb $" small portion of matter? I wish that he 
had explained the, union its proximate cause. But he conceived 
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the mind to he ho distinct from the body that he was able to assign 
no single cause of this union nor of the mind itself, but wot* obliged to 
have recourse to the cause of the whole universe, that is to say, to God* 
Again, I should like to know how many degrees of motion the mind can 
give to that picieal gland, and with how great a power the mind can hold it 
suspended. . . . Indeed, since there ,is no relation between the will and 
motion, so there is no comparison between the power or strength of the 
body and that of the mind, and consequently the strength of the body 
can never be determined by the strength of the mind * (Ethic, 5th Tart, 
Preface). * ^ ' * 

By tracing to God ancl to the^efricaey of His will every tiling 
that is real in the union of the soul and body, Malebranche 
had reduced this union to a mere appearance ; but, like 
Descartes, he admitted the existence of no other soul besides 

O I « #. 

the human soul. Spinoza, on the oilier hand, had not only to 
explain the union of extension and thought in man, hut also 
the union of the Divine thought and extension in all that is.^ 
Since in his system there if. only one single substance, there 
must he a correspondence between all the attributes of this 
substance, which are the divers expressions of one and the 
same existence. Therefore, to eUch mode of the divine exten- 
sion there must correspond a mode of the divine thought; 
the order and connection of ideas is tlie same as the order and 
connection of things (EtU. FI, Prop. VII.). 

u . . . Substance thinking and Hubstanee extended are one and the same 
subHtance, which is now comprehended under this attribute, and now 
under that. Thus also, a mode of extension and tie idea pf that mode 
are one and the same thing expressed in two different ways. * . " For 
example, a circle existing in nature and the idea that is in God of an 
existing circle are one ancl the same thing, which are explained by 
different attributes ; and, therefore, whether ’we think of nature under 
the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of thought,. or under 
any attribute whatever, we shall discover one and the same Ord^fy or one 
and the same connection of causes ; that is to say, in <every case the same 
sequence of things 39 (Ibid. note). f 

• i 

It is, therefore, not .only in the dase of man that the 
problem of the relation of extension to thought arises. All 
bodies are modes of Extension; each mode of extension corre- 
sponds so cldbely to a mode of thought that the two Are. in 
fact one and the same thing; therefore all bodies have life. 

“ . . For those things which we have proved hitherto are altogether 
geueiul, nor do they refer more to man than to pther i^dividuals, all of 
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which are animate, although in different degree**. For of everything there 
neqpssarily, exists in God an idea of which He is the cause in the same 
»ray as the idea of the human body exists in Him. . . . « We cannot* how- 
ever, deny that ideas, like objects themselves, differ from one another* 
and that one is more excellent and contains more rcality than another, 
just as the object of one idea is more excellent and contains more reality 
than another ... in proportion' one body is better adapted than 
another to do and to suffer many things, in the same proportion will the 
mind at the same time be better adapted V> perceive many things” 
(Ibid, Prop. XIII, note ). \ 

Just as the universal • life is a" development which is 
parallel and, in a certain sense, identical with that of the divine 
attributes, so is^ human life a development of the modes of 
exteimion wjjich constitute the human body, parallel to the 
development of the modes of thought, whiefi correspond to these 
modes of extension. Being, in fact, identical in substance, the 
% mind and body must correspond throughout the course of life. 
There is no direct or. reciprocal* action between them; the 
mind develops in a sequence of thoughts without the co- 
operation of the hod}'. “ The soul is a spiritual automaton.”’ 
The body develops in a sequence of movements without the 
cp-operation of the mind ; the body of the artist paints pictures 
and his mind has no part in the act (ASA. Ill, Prop. LI, note). 
But between the two sequences there is a parallelism, a neces- 
sary harmony. The mind expresses by inadequate and confused 
thoughts all *that # take^ place in its body, and is through its 
body # related to the wliple of the extended universe. We shall 
find the same conception in Leibnitz, who owed a great deal 

to Spihoaa. • 

• • • • 

“ . . . The mind and the body are one and thj same thing, conceived 

at one time tinder the attribute of thought, and at another under that of 
extension. For this reason the order and concatenation of things is one 
whether nature bf conceived under this or that attribute, and conse- 
quently the order of the actions and passions of our body is coincident 
in nature with the order of the action^ and passions of the mind. . . . 
Although the® things are so, and no groun^ foy doubting remains, 1 
scarcely believe, nevertheless, that, without a pjoof derived from experi- 
ence, men will be induced calmly to weigh what* has begn said, so firmly 
are they persuaded that solely at the bidding of the mind the body' metres 
or rests, and does a number of things which depend upon the will of the 
mind alone and upon the power of thought. Foil, what the body can do- 
no one has hitherto determined, that is to say, exfierience has taught u» 
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hitherto what the body, without being determined by the mind, can do 
and what it cannot do from the law a of nature alone, in so fa/* as nature 
is considered merely as corporeal . . . not to mention the fact that many 
things are observed in brutes which far surpass human sagacity, and that 
sleep-walkers in their sleep do very many things which they dare not do 
when awake ; all this showing that the body itself can do many things 
from the laws of its own nature alone, at which the mind belonging to 
that body is amazed” ( Ibid .). 

•In short, there is, * according to Spinoza, no connection; 
between extension ami thought, but 'there iff a constant 
parallelism in .the development of these two divine attributes, 
whose harmony is due to the unity of the substance which* 
they reveal. 

•» 

Leibnitz : Theory of Pre-established Harmony . 

In his New System of the Nature of Substances , and of the 
Communication bctwtni them^ Leibnitz tells us that it was the ** 
problem of the union of the soul and' body that led him to 
consider the general problem of the intercommunication of 
substances. ^ t 

“ Having settled these things, I thought 1 had gained my haven, but 
when 1 Het myself to meditate upon the union of soul and body t was, as 
it were, driven back into the deep sea. For I found no way of explaining 
how the body transmits anything to the soul or yfee versa , nor how one 
substance can communicate with another created substance ” (New ‘System, 
Latta’s trails, p. 311). * t * 

In accordance with his usual progressive method, keibniU 
gives a solution of this problem, by which we are led ever 
further from the external to the internal, from the compound 
to the simple) from appearance to being. . Starting from 
Descartes* hypothesis of two heterogeneous substance^; bow are 
we to conceive their union and the relations between th$ra ? 

“ Suppose two docks or two watches which perfectly keep time together 
(a* accordant ). ‘Now that may happen in thre4 ways. Hie first way 
consists in the mutual influende of each clock upon the oth^r ; the second, 
in the care of a man* who looks after them ; the third, in their own 
accuracy. . . . Now put the soul and the body in place of the two docks. 
Thqjr agreem en t\accord) or sympathy will also arise in one of these three 
ways. The 1 way of influence is that of the common philosophy, but as we 
cannot conceive material particles or immaterial specie or qualities 
which can pass from one of these subtftafices ijsfcdtha other, we are obliged 
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to give up this opinion. Hie way of assistance is that of the system of 
occasional causes ; but I hold that this is to introduce Dem ex mcu'himt in 
\ natural and ordinary matter, in which it is reasonabletthat God sfiould 
intervene only in the way in which He supports (cotwourt d) all the other 
things of nature. Thus there remains only my hypothesis, that is to say, 
the way of the harmony pre-established by a contrivance of the Divine 
foresight, which has from the beginning formed each of these substances 
in so perfect, so regular, and accurate a manner that by merely following 
its own law’s which were* given to it when ft it came into being, each 
substance is yet in harmony with the other, just as if there were a mutual 
influence betweSh them, or as if God wer 5 <$ continually putting His hand 
upon them, in addition to HA ggmeral support (concurrence)” (Ibid. 
p. 332). 

Thus the soul, and flie body, regarded from this first point 
of v^eW, are Uke two clocks, which, withoyt peting one on the 
other, always point to the same hour and strike at the same 
time. 

% But this is only an external and superficial point of view, 
for it is in the nature* and universal laws of Being that we 
must look for the reason of appearances. Pre-established 
harmony was for Leibnitz not only a theory of the union of 
• soul and body ; one might almost say that it contained his 
whole philosophy. As they are simple, substances cannot act 
on one k another from without. “ The monads have no windows 
through which anything could come in or go out” {Monad. 
§ 7). On this hypothesis, wRich seems to break up being 
into an infinity of isolated individuals, how is the unity of 
the w^jrld as it appear* to us, and the harmony between the 
phenomena which constitute it, to be explained ?». 

“ It is thus — that God at first ho created the soul, or any other real unity, 
that everything must arise In it from its own inner nature ( fonds) with a 
perfect spontaneity as regaids itself, and yet with a perfect conformity to 
things outside of it. * . . And accordingly, since each of these substances 
aeeurirtiSiy represents the whole universe in its own way and from a 
certain point of view, and the perceptions or expressions of external 
things come into the soul # at their appropriate time, in virtue of its own 
laws, as in a wcgld by itself, and as if there exited nothing but God and 
the soul (to adopt the phrase of a certain peijon of high intellectual 
power, renowned fpr his piety), there will be a perfect agreement between 
all these substances, which will have the same result as would be observed 
if they had communication with one another by a transmission *bf species 
or of qualities, such as the mass of ordinary philosophers suppose” {New 
System). The true relatiol) between them is an ideal influence . which 
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reHembles in its effects a real influence, but is altogether internal. Thus 
each monad has within itself the principle of all its own development 
Its perceptions dome to it from itself alone, and the monad for Leibnitfc 
as for Spinoza, is a “spiritual automaton” (N&ie System) ; but there is 
at the same tpne a pre-established hartuony between its acts and the acts 
of all the other monads, and, in this way, the monad is “a perpetual 
living mirror of the universe” § 56). 

It is in these general laws that the explanation of the union 
of soul and body is to he found. 

“Tims, although each created in<yuid represents the whole universe, 

■ it represents more distinctly the body which specially pertains to it, and 
of which it is the entclechy ” {Ibid, § 62). “ These principles have given 
me a way of explaining naturally the union or rather the mutual agree- 
ment (confownitf) ofcth? soul and the organic body. The* sou l follows its 
-own laws, and the body likewise follows its own laws ; and they agree 
with each other in virtue of the pre-established harmony between all sub- 
stances, since they are all representations of one and the same universe ” 

(# 78 ). ' . ‘ 

When Leibnitz says that the soul is united more especially 
to a particular body, he means that God, in ordering the* 
sequence of the acts of the monad which constitutes the body, 
has had regard to the soul, and vice perm. In the same way, 
in order rightly to understand the reciprocal action between 
the soul and the body, We must l>ear in mind what Leibnitz 
really means by acting and suffering. 

i . i 

“ A created thing is said to act outwardly in so far as it lias perfection, 
and to suffer (or be passive, pdtir) in relation *lto another, in so far # as it is 
imperfect. Thus activity (actum) is attributed to a monad in so far as it 
has distinct perceptions, and passivity (passion) in so far as its percep- 
tions are confused. And one created thing is' more perfect than another 
iu this, that there is found in the more perfect that which serves to 
explain a priori what takes place in the less perfect, and it is on this 
account that the former is said to act uponf&$ latter. But in simple sub- 
stances the influence of one monad upon another is only ideal, and it can ' 
have its effect only through the mediation ok Godwin so far as in the 
ideas of God any monad rightly claims that God in regulating the others 
from the begihning of things should have regard to it” (Monad. §§ 48, 

50 , 51 ). / * 

* 

** * 

The interaction between the soul and the body is thus, like 
their union, entirely ideal. The body iB impelled tp carry out 
the commands of the soul, in so far as the latter has distinct per- 
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ceptionfi, and the soul submits to be moved by the passions 
which arise out of bodily representations. In a* word, the* soul 
ft a higher kind of monad, and the entelechy of the l>ody. It 
is in this sense that in the soul is found the reasoi^ of the acts 
of the numberless monads which constitute the body, and of the 
harmony l>etween them ; again, the soul acts on the body, in 
so far as in the soul is found the reason of what takes place 
• in the monads, which she ideally bindrf together. The body 
acts on the wul, in so far as in <fche body a reason for the 
modifications of the soul is iougid. 

Conclusion : Since the Cartesian attends Philosopher's hace 
endeavoured to avoid the Difficulty . 

Ifrinay belaid that, since the attempts* made by the ('ar- 
tesian school, philosopher's have endeavoured to avoid rather 
than to solve the problem of the union of the soul and the 
■hody, as well as tin* more general problem of the intercom- 
munication of substances The doctrine of physical influx, 
which is sometimes attributed to Euler, but was xeally the 
traditional theory of the Schools, offers *no solution of the 
problem. Physical influx meicly mealis natural influence t l and 
this doctrine consists 114 accepting as a fact that two sub- 
stances naturally re-act on one another, but it presents no 
hypothesis that would explain Jhe hoiv of this union. 

Scientific men and phenomenalists of the school of Hume are 

M From whatever pAmt of view ,” says Euler, “ we consider that close 
union between body and s<fbl which constitutes the essence of a living 
man, it will always remain inexplicable by philosophy” (Letter to a < Jer - 

m hn Pri%ce&, 2nd Part, I, 13). % 

• • • » 

1 In this account of the different hypotheses offered in explanation of the 
union of soul and body, we have not thought it necessary to speak of the so- 
called theory of a Plastic medium which in some handbooks of Philosophy is 
(on the authority of, Laronii^oj^re) ascribed to Cudworth, the well-known 
author of the 8y sterna ittfellectuaie . We have shown in our Latin thesis (J)e 
Natwra Plasttca Apud Cudfoorthum, 1848, translated into Freilch 1860) that 
there is nothing of the kind in Cudwoi th. His Plastic Nature does not serve to 
explain the union of soul and body bat the productio&tf Organisation and of life. 
It is a kind of instinct, a kind*of plastic life in nature analogous to what is now 
called the Unconscious ; and Cudworth uses it further as a wtorld soul, jvhjch 
under God’s commands is charged with the organizing of things, and is respon- 
sible for the irregularities and errors in nature. This semi-spiritual, semi-material 
principle could not (as was Supposed) have t?een employed as an explanation of 
the union of soul and body. It is a hypothesis as puerile as it is contradictory. 

II. Q 
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content to state that we cannot lay hold of the connection 
between a bodily modification and a state of consciousness, 
and that, consequently, we have before us two series of 
irreducible phenomena. In Tyndall’s words : 

“ Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, and illumi- 
nated as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric 
discharges — if, such there^be, and were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem : t how are these physical processes 
connected with the facts of consciousness' ? The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.” 

Kant regards it as one of the advantages of his Critique of 
Pure Reason that' it relieves us of the insoluble problem of the 
union of soul and body. Something of the Cartesian dualism 
yet remains in his theory : the underlying substance* of things 
is neither matter nor mind, but an unknown thing-in-itself, 
which is revealed to us in body and thought undefc the different 
forms of space and time. The Materialists and the Idealists 
were both equally wiong: wo do not perceive mind immediately 
as a substance, much less as the substance of all things ; mind is 
riot a mode or a phenomenon of matter, there is no way of pass- 
ing from the one to another. Body and thought are two different 
phenomena ; it is possible that, the thing-in-itself is a single 
substance, which under the form of space is body, and under 
the form of time is thought. Although we cannot escape from 
this antithesis of the two orders of phenomena, we are delivered 
by the Cntique from an r insoluble problem. 

“ The difficulty which lies ifir the execution of this task consists, os is 
well known, in the presupposed heterogeneity of the object of the internal 
sense (the soul) and the objects of the external senses, inasmuch as the 
formal condition of the intuition of the one^ time, and of that of the 
other space also. But if we consider that both kitids of objects do not differ 
internally, but only in so far as the one appear^ externally to the other — 
consequently that what lies at tfie basis of phenomena, as a thing-in-itself, 
may not be heterogeifeopR, this difficulty disappears. Th&e then remains 
no other difficulty than Is to l>e found in the question — how a community 
of ( substances u possible ; a question which lies out of the region of 
psychology, and which the reader, after what in our analytic has been 
said of primitive forces and faculties, will easily judge tq be also beyond 
the region of humpn cognition” (Critique of Pure Reason, Trcmttc. 
Dialectic, Bk. II, Ch. I). 
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For Fichte there is only, one substance, the infinite Ego. On 
th& othef hand, Schilling's Absolute is the identity of sdbject 

and object, of the real and the ideal. 

• 

w Nature not only in herself, as being th% integral and absolute act of 
the divine manifestation, but also m her visible existence, is essentially 
one, and contains no inner diversity. In all things Nature is the same 
life, the same power, the same fusion through ideas. In Nature there is 
no pure corporeal existence, but everywhere souls symbolically traW 
formed into Bady. . . .* Psychology ffists on the hypothesis of the 
antithesis between soul and bfdy^ and it is easy to imagine what may 
come of inquiries into what docs not exist, namely, a soul in opposition 
to the body. Any true science of man must be sought in the essential 
and absolute unity of soul and body, that is, in the idea of man, and con- 
sequently not in general in the real and empirical man, who is merely a 
relative manifestation of the former. . . . A true science of Nature must 
start from the identity of soul and body in all existence ; so that between 
physics and psychology no real antithesis should bo conceived to exist” 
Vorlemngen tiber die Methofo de« A kadetoiixc.hni Studinmx, VI and XI). 

Materialists affirm the identity of matter and force : “ there is 
no matter without force, they say, and no force without matter,” 
but they do not trouble thefhselve^ to Jiefine either matter 
or force, nor the how of their union. The Spiritualists who 
still uphold the Cartesian dualism, regard the union of the two 
heterogeneous substances, mind and body, as a fact which 
experience compels us to accept, and which science is incapable 
of explaining.* # ® 

It # would seem, however, that there is a growing tendency 
to admit that substance is one, after the manner either of 
Leibnitz or of Spinoza, and in this way to avoid the insoluble 
problem of the ifnion *of soul and® body. But* at the same 
time, we must remark that it is not mu<?h easier to under- 
stand how two substajices of the same nature can act on 
one another. Ab^Cuvig£ observes, the communication of motion 
appears to us to bfe adequately explained, only because we are 
accustomed to find it everywhere.* It would seem as if, in 
accordance with Schelling’s conception, tlfc* interaction between 
■a 11 the individuals which make up the universe can, in the last 
resort, be comprehensible only through the hypothesis of* the 
unity of the principles of which they are the manifestation. 
The drawback* to this hypothesis is, that in explaining the unity 
of things it /imperils* their individuality. 




PART IV 


THEODICY OR NATURAL THEOLOGY 




CHAPTER I 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN ANCIENT TIMES AND IN 
THE MIDDLE AGESi 

It may be said that, broadly speaking, all philosophy grew 
•out of mythology : hut this is especially true yf that branch 
of philosophy which deals with the questions of the existence 
and the attributes of (Jod. It is evident that these problems 
arose out of reflections suggested to the# human mind by the 
popular beliefs which lie at the root* of every religion. Logi- 
cally, then, the history* of religion should have preceded the 
history of philosophy ; but we shall not go so far back ; we 
shall merely give a brief account of the earliest religious 
conceptions of the (lr$eks, as far as they can l>e discovered 
through the works of their earliest poets, through the Theogony 
of Hesiod and the poeiils of Homer. 

Greek ^Theology*: The Poets; Hesiod 'and Homer. 

Hesiod taught that the work! came out <*f chaos through the 
operation of Love. 

M . . . Foremost sprang Chaos and next broad -bosomed Earth ever 
secure seat of all Imrpoi^als . . . and Clark dim Tartarus, in a recess of 
Earth having broad ways, and Love who is most beautiful among im- 
mortal gods, Live that relaxes the limbs. . . . But/rom Chaos were born 
Erebus and black Night, ayd from Night again sprang forth Aether and 
Day, whom she bfcre after having conceived by unfrm with Erebus ' n l° ve ” 
(Theog. 116 et seq.\ * • 

We And •the mme theogony in the myth of the birds 
related by Aristophanes in his comedy of • that name (Bird*, 
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V, 191). This appears to have beep the most ancient form of 
Greek theology, and it corresponds to a certain extent tfitli 
what we can learn of the theology of the Phoenicians from the 
testimony o£ Sanchuniathon (Philo Byblius ap. Eusebius, Praepar. 
Evany . I, c, Yl). It is, as we see, a kind of pantheistic 
naturalism, in which everything comes out of chaos, through 
the operation of forces which lay dormant within it and by 
which it is transformed. 

In Homer’s theology wc« find quite a different tone and a 
different spirit. This pantheistymk and naturalistic cosmogony 
becomes an anthropomorphism that is not far removed from 
theism. Jupiter is the supreme ruler (virar o? fxytrruop), who 
arranges and directs all things ; all the forces of the universe 
are subject to his authority. In the highest place in the 
empire of the gods, Jupiter stands alone as the ideal of 
supreme power and absolute intelligence. He presides over 
the assemblies of the godd, and he holds communion with 
man. He is the father of Ate, who leads the guilty astray; of 
Remorse, by which offences are wiped out ; of Pity, the avenger 
of the oppressed, fie is # the protector of the rights on which 
rest the relations between men, the supreme God of oaths and 
of the family. He watches over the liabitations of men, is the 
patron of guests and suppliants, and even of beggars (see Jules 
Girard, Du Sentiment religieux rficz les (frees, pp. 71, 72). 

Notwithstanding the many noble thoughts which are to be 
found in the poetry of Homer and Hqsiod, the religion of the 
Greeks never rose much above mythology, and never became 
exactly what we call a religion. For the marks of «a religion 
are three : firstly, a reveater ; secondly, u saefed book ; thirdly, 
a system of metaphysics and of ethics. The Greeks had no 
revealer : no man ever professed to be or was accepted among 
them as a sacred and privileged intermediary between God and 
man; they had no Manu, no Zoroaster, no Buddha. Nor had they 
any sacred book such as the Zend-Avesta* or the Vedas, or the 
Koran . Lastly, they, had no theology, that is, no 'metaphysical 
and moral doctrine evolved by a learned ‘priesthood and regarded 
as«above the ‘private judgment of individuals. In Greece the 
poets were the theologians. To them alone was due the 
development of the religious and moral ideas iihplied in the 
popular beliefs. Some attempts at reHgxoufc organization were, 
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however, made, and these give us an idea of what the Greek 
religion might have become. Such were thp mysteries of 
Orpheus and, one might even add, the Pythagorean Brother- 
hood. (See Jules Girard.) »A11 these attempts, however, led 
to nothing, and the Greek religion remained a religion of the 
imagination, in which philosophers and poets took the place of 
metaphysicians and moralists. 

Let us now see how the religious notions of the poets were 
developed thteugh philosophy. • 


The Cosmogony of the First Greek Philosophers: The Ionic 
School ; Xenophanes : Criticism of Polytheism, ; Pantheism of 
Xenophanes ; m Udigious Scepticism ; The Sophists. 


Before it grew into « theology, the earliest Greek philo- 
sophic system, that of the Ionic school, wur a cosmogony ; and 
•it may tie regarded as the translation into an alrntruct and 
scientific form of the mythological* cosmogony. Aristotle traces 
the doctrine of Thales, who derived everything from water, to 
the ancient myth, according to which Ocean is “ the father 
of Gods and men ” (Arist. Metaph. 1,»3). But the cosmogony 
of Thales, though apparently materialistic, was inspired by a 
pantheistical conception. He said that all things were full of 
God, iravra ir\ypq deihv (Arist. De Anima, I, 5). He also thought 
the loadstone had a soul (Arist. I, 2, 405 a, 19). 

The first "thinker who raised the conception of God to a 
philosophic plane, whetiher by com ha ting popular superstitious 
or by defining the peculiar marks and attributes of Divinity, 
was Xenophanes, the founder of the* Eleatic school. Xeno- 
phanes ridicules* the ’polytheistic * anthrojiomoVphism. Men, 
he says, make gods in their own image. 


M Negroes imagine them as black and with flattened noeea ; the 
Thracians, with blue eyes and red hair,; if oxen and hones could paint, 
they would represent titeir godH as horses and oxen * (Xenoph. Frag. 
6 and 7 ; Cia Qe Nat. Deor. I, 24). * % 

* * 

Homer and Hesiod represent the Gods *as committing all the 
acts that are considered most disgraceful in meitf such as tljeft 
and adultery (Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 24). 

Xenophanbs gave, according to Aristotle (De Xenoph. 3), an 
a priori proof of* unity of God: “If God is the most 
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powerful of things, He must be One; for if He were two or 
seve^l, He would not be the most powerful, since in* that Cfcse 
He could not accomplish His will in all things ” ; and he 
proved the eternity of God in <■ the same way. Finally, he 
ascribes to *Him the highest of all attributes, namely, intelli- 
gence : “ Without effort,” he sftys, “ He directs all things by 
the omnipotence of mind ; uiravevOe irovoio voov <ppevi irdvra 
KpySatvei” {Frag. 3). It may, however, be questioned whether 
these words are to be understood in a atheistical? or pantheis- 
tical sense (see V. Cousift, Frag. yh^psophiguM, art. Xenophane). 
Aristotle tells us that it was while contemplating the whole 
heaven that Xenophanes readied the conception of the Divine 
unity : e/y tov o\ov ovpavov a7ro/8Xe\|/ , ay {Metaph. I, 5)*; and 
it would seem alio 'that it is to the whole universe tha£ the 
following lofty conception applies: * Whole and entire He 
sees, conceives, and hours : OuXoy opa, oi)Aoy be voei, oSAoy $€ 
T cucovei ” {Frag. 2 ). < 

Thus, it was not Xenophanes but Anaxagoras who first 
separated mind from matter, and saw in Intelligence the source 
of all things. This Sve gather from the following passage in 
Aristotle : 

c 

“ For of the excellent and beautiful order of Home things, and of the 
production of others of the entities, it is not natural to assign, perhaps, 
either earth or anything of this kind&as a cause . . . nor was it seemly, 
on the other hand, to attribute so important a part .to chance and 
fortune. Now, whosoever affirmed mind, as in animals, so also in nature, 
to he the cause of the system of the world, Knd of the entire hartnony 
of it, the same appeared, as it were, of sober temperament, in comparison 
with the vain theorists of* earlier ages (olov vijifmyv tynirrf wap * ct my 
Acyorray rovs itpdrcpov). Now, we know' that Anaxagoras openly 
adopted these principled” {Metaph. 1, 3). 

The following ure the fragments from Anaxagoras which we 
still possess, and which go to, prove the above theory : ' 

*. 4 

“ In the beginning there was an infinite number of things, all mixed up 
together, then mind ca-ine (and separated them and arranged them all in 
distinct order : opov mivra xptjpara 1jv t JJoOy wdvra SuKoo-ppcr* n 1 
(D.L ii, 6). ‘\Mind is independent (avroKpargs) ; is not mixed with 
anything else, is entire in itself, povvos avr bs i<f> iavrov 4m. Mind is. 

1 The word signifies both the act of sepgmtfaig (&i) and the act of 

putting order into things (jcotr/tl*). ** 
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tbe moat subtle and the purest of things, to XarroTarov, to xaBapiir utov" 
(Frqg. 8). “ It has a supreme grower over all things : Ur\vn /leyioros 
TTfLVTuv vofs jcpareet.” Lastly, “wind assesses unlindted knowledge: 
irepl irdvros urx* l t rdvra «yra>” (iSnnpljcins, "271 <*, 30). 

With the Sophists, scepticism as regards religious matters 
appears for the first time. Prittagoras said : 

“I know nothing abou^ the Gods, whether they are or are not. 
oiff u >5 ctW, oiB' is ovk €i<n ” (D.L. tx, 61). TlfrasymachuH is supposed jbo 
have suggested doubts concerning Diving Providence. He said that the 
Gods did not trouble themselves about human affairs : ort o i Otol oix 
opuxri ra dvBprfjtnva, 

Finally, to Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, and a pupil of 
the Sophists and *of Socrates, a passage is attributed in which, 
like Bhe philosophers of the eighteenth century, he ascribes 
the invention of the Gods to the law makers. 

* “In the beginning,” he says, “men lived like animals, without law or 
order. Penal laws were established, but* as the laws only reached crimen 
that were openly committed, a clever, ingenious man came forward, who, 
with a view to preventing hidden crimes, spoke of the immortal gods, 
and gave out that heaven was tlurir dwell ing-fflaee ” (Sext. Emp. Ado. 
Math. IX, 54). * 

Philosophic Theism : & iterates ; Final Causes ; Providence. 

The irreligious tendency of tVe Sophists’ teaching called forth 
a defender of the moral *and religious conceptions of mankind. 
Although we havtf found, it is true, in previous thinkers the 
germs of philosophic theism, they were still so feeble and so 
Vtygue th^jt we are justified in regarding Socrates as its true 
founder, as the ti^st philosopher wig) had the conception of a 
Divine Personality, and as the discoverer erf that proof of the 
existence of God which was known in the Schools as the proof 
by final causes. We have in the speech of Socrates in Plato’s 
Phaedo , and again in the conversation carried* on l>etween 
Socrates, EuthydemuJ ami Aristodemus, as reported by 
Xenophon, the clearest statement of the gboye doctrines. 

Like his predecessors* Socrates had at first occupied himself 
with physics afid cosmogony, but he could not* rest content 
with their explanation of things. Even Anaxagoras, wfio, 
indeed, introduced intelligence into his system but made no 
use of it, failed to satisfy him. For Socrates, on the contrary, 
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conceived the universe as the product of a moral cause, of a bene- 
ficent will. He said that phenomena came to be not because 
they must, but because it was good that they should exist. 
This is the substance of his speech in the Phaedo (96, 199). 
Xenophon gives a similar but more popular account of the 
doctrine of Socrates in the Mcrhorabilia. There he points out 
to Aristodcmus (Mem. 1, 4) the happy combinations found in 
the human body, the •liarmonious concatenation of causes and 
effects, and of means and ends. In nature he»finds not only 
traces of intelligence, bht proofs o,f a beneficent power which 
watches over man (IV, 3). He believes in the constant 
presence and unerring action of this power in the universe. 
He believes that God observes the actions of men, and that 
He knows their Secret thoughts and feelings. 

Thus Socrates acknowledges the existence, not only of God, 
but of Providence, and not only of that universal Providence 
which watches over the wh.de world, but of a particular Pro- 
vidence which is interested in the fate of individuals. He 
recomiaondB men to pray, and to pray only for the good of 
their souls,' and nofr for temporal goods. Speaking from the 
philosophical point of view, we may say that it was Socrates 
who revealed the God of the West. Whilst, with the exception 
of dudea, the whole of the Hast adored nature under the name 
of God, and whilst the Greek religion was still no more than a 
religion of nature in an anthropomorphic form, Socrates was the 
first to make known the moral God, sijch as He has since been 
acknowledged and adored by all civilized nations. 

, < • 

Plato's Religions Doctrine : the flea of the Good : the 

Life of God; Prqofs of the Existence of God; Providence; 
The Existence of Evil ; Optimism. 

Plato gave to the conceptions of Socrates a fuller de- 
velopment and a more scientific form. It is with him that 
the history' of the philpsophy of religion really begins. 
Indeed, it might be paid with truth that his whole philosophy, 
that is to say, his theory of Ideas, was nothing else than a 
thgo^icy. r 

What are we to understand by the term Idea (<&a, etios) in 
Plato’s doctrine l It was the universal and essential element 
in all things, that which is fixed and permanent in them. 
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But the Idea is superior to individuals, not only in quantity 
as being the one in the many, but also in quality. It is not 
dhly the universal, it is also the ideal (see our Esmi mr la 
dialectique de Platon, p. 249).* No doubt these two points of 
view were often confounded by Plats, so that Aristotle was 
led to regard his theory as a* tissue of abstractions, hut the 
whole spirit of Plato’s teaching contradicts this interpreta- 
tion. For Plato, the measure of Beirtg was not only tjie 
generality and extension of tho» concept, it was at the 
same time and more especially its perfection. For, among 
all the different Ideas, to which does Plato give the highest 
rank, and to which daw he always unhesitatingly and with the 
most entire conviction ascrilie existence ( Is it not to the 
Ideas of what is most perfect,, the Ideas of the -Tost, the Fair, 
and the Good ? 

• . . There is an absolute beauty a^ul goodness, an # absolute essence 

of all things. . . . For there is nothing which, to my miiul, is so patent 
as that beauty, goodness . . . have a most real and absolute existence ,f 
{Phaedo, 77). 

• • 

In a word, all the Ideas Plato hen* discusses have the char- 
acteristics of existence,* and are regarded by him as Iteing 
beyond all doubt, and, although he places them in a lower 
rank, it is the same with tin* mathematical notions, equality, 
number and measure, adl that constitutes the principle of order 
and harmony in* sensible things. Finally, hut with some 
hesitation, Plato teaches the existence of the Ideas of sensible 
tilings, that is to say, the essential principle of each genus 
and each species* such as the Idea of man (Harm. 130), the 
Idea of fire (Tim. 51 c), and even the Idea »f the sensible world 
in general, which he calls to avroQoov. 

But, can it foe that these ideal types, these bases of the 
visible and sensible reality, are, as has lasen asserted, merely 
modes without substance, or do they not rather themselves depend 
upon a higher Idea, which is no other *tlugi the Idea of God ? 
On this point Plato’s qwu wonls are decisive. It is imi*os»ible 
to separate tKe Ideas from God. For does not Plato say in 
the Republic, “ All intelligible beings derive their l>eing and their 
essence from? the good, to etvai kcu t'tjv ovalav vtt’ eueivov avrotv 
irfxxreivai " (Rep. 509 b). And does not this mean that all the- 
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Ideas have their substance in the Idea of the Good, which 
is, in fact, God Himself ? This we also infer from another 
passage in the Republic : 

“ In the wt>rld of knowledge the idea of Good appears last of all, and 
is seen only with an effort ; and when seen is also inferred to the 
universal author of all things be&uliful and right, parent of light and 
of the lord of light in this visible world, and the immediate source of 
reason and truth in the intellectual” (Hep. Vl'l, 517 a). 

Gan it be said that \vhat* Plato calls tl le Idea* of the Good is 
not God Himself ? What, them ij?it ? What principle, other 
than God, could lie the source of truth and of intelligence, the 
cause of all that is beautiful and good in things ? 

i l 4 

“ This [the Idea oPGood] you will deem to be the cause of science and of 
truth . . . beautiful, too, as are both truth* and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature as more beautiful than either . . . 
science and truth may be like the Good, but they are not the Good f 
true Good has a place of honour yet higher” (/bp. VI, 508 e). 

Again, it is this same principle that, according to Plato, is 
the object, not only flf dialectic, hut of love. Love pursues the 
Beautiful, as science pursues- the True, and virtue the Good. Love 
rises from the body to the spirit, from lieauty of form # to beauty 
of feeling, from beauty of feeling to beauty of knowledge, until 
it reaches the Beautiful as it is in itself. 

• 

“But what,” says Dtotima of Mantineia to Socratps, in the Symposium, 
“ what if limn had eyes to sec the true beauty*- the diviner beauty, I .mean, 
-pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mor- 
tality and all the colours an^i vanities of human life — thither looking, and 
holding converse with the ti?ie beauty, simple axd divine?” (Symp. 
210 sqq.). f 

And this (rod, this supreme term of dialectic and of love, is 
not a logical entity without consciousness and without per- 
sonality, but a living God. * c ' 

“And, O Heavens,” say^JPlato in the Sophist , “can we etrer he made to 
believe that motion and £fe and soul and mind are not present with per- 
fect being ? Can we imagine that being is devoid of life and mind, and 
exiats in awful miniean inguess, an everlasting fixture” (Sophist, 249 '>)* 

l'lato, whilo he ascends to God spontaneously in the upward 

movement of dialeofcic and of love, at the-same time endeavours 

* 
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to establish His existence by arguments ; and, with him, liegins 
th^ history of what are called the proofs of the existence of 
(Sod. 

lstly. The proof by efficient cause. — All that is born, or 
comes into being, necessarily proceeds^ from some cause. The 
cause is the same as that tyhich produces. That which 
produces precedes, 8nd the thing produced follows (Phil. 7). 
* There exists, therefore/ a power capable 1 of causing things # to 
become other«tfian they were before (Sophist, 205 b). 

. 2ndly. What is in the eff'^i exists ideally in the muse. 

“ Soc . May our body be said to have a «nul ? — Pro. Clearly. —Soc. And 
whence comes that 4 soul, my dear Prota rebus, miles* the l»dy of the 
universe, which con taint* elements like those in our bodies, but in every 
way fairer, had also a soul ? . . . and wisdom and \u Hid cannot exist with- 
out soul . . . and in the divine nature of Zeus would you not say that there 
is the soul and the mind of a king, because there is in him the power of 
4he cause ? (Phil. 30). 

d * 

3rdly. Proof from the motor cause. — Plato, forestalling Aris- 
totle, gave a proof of the existence of God by motion, which is the 
subject of a lengthy demonstration in Llrt? 10th hook of the 
Laws. It is true that, in this passage, he speaks of the world- 
soul, rather than of God, but this world-soul wan created by 
God. 

There are two kinds of motion ; “there is a motion able to move other 
things, but not to move it«e?f,” and there is a motion that “can move itself 
as well as other things.” The substance that can move itself is, therefore, 
the cause of motion in substances that cannot move themselves. The soul 
iSj then, 'prior to the Iwwly, and, consequently, its “ character, am! manners, 
and wishes, and reasonings, and true opinions, and reflections, and recollec- 
tions are prior to length, and breadth, and strength of* bodies.” Plato 
find* further proof in the celestial order and harfftony, “If, my friend, 
we say that the whole path and movement of heaven, and of all that is 
therein, is by natui$ akin to the movement, and revolution, and calcula- 
tion of mind, and proceeds by kindred, laws, then, as is plain, we must 
say that the best soul taftes care of the world, and guide* it along the 
good path * (Lmob X). * 

^ * 

4thly. Proof by Jitud .causes. — Plato was> a faithful follower of 
the Socratic tradition. We cannot say whether «it is Socrates 
himself, or Plato in the name of Socrates, who opposes the 
method of final causes to that of physical causes. It is 
certain, however, that this well-known passage in the Phaedo 
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expresses a doctrine which they held in common. Socrates 
laughs at those who explain the universe by air, water, aether, 
etc. * , * 

“ I might compare him to a person Who began by maintaining generally 
that mind is the cause of • the actions of Socrates, but who, when he 
endeavoured to explain the causes df my several actions in detail, went 
on to show that I sit here because my body is 'made up of bones and 
muscles ; and that as the •bones, as he would 'say, are hard, I have joints 
which divide them, and the muscles are elastic and they gover the bones, 
etc. .* . . and he would havje a similar explanation of rffy talking to you, 
which he would attribute to sound, qpidVir, and healing, and he would 
assign a thousand other causes of the samo sort, forgetting to mention 
the tine cause, which is that the Athenians have thought fit to condemn 
me, and accordingly I have thought it better "and more right to .remain 
here and undergo my sentence " (. Phaedo , 989 sqq.). . . . 11 The secotfd and 
co-operative causes . . . are thought by mbst men not to be the second 
but the prime causes of all things, because they freeze and heat, contract 
and dilate, and the like ; but they are not so, for they are incapable o£ 
reason or intellect. . . . The lover of intellect and knowledge ought to 
explore causes of intelligent nature first of all, and, secondly, of those things 
which, being moved by others, are impelled to move others” (Tim. 46). 

*■ • 

Plato says elsewhere that “ the intelligence is of the same 
family as the cause.” “ Let us remember, then, that the 
intelligence has affinity with the cause, and is of the same 
kind.” Further, the intelligence, is the same as the truth. 
It is the lover of measure and propprtion; it is what has 
most affinity with the Good (Phil. 65 a). « 

From these principles, Plato deduces a teleological theory, 
which (if it is not intended to be partly mythical) appears to 
us arbitrary and somewhaj; childish, but which may neverthe- 
less be regarded as # the first attempt at what has been called 
in modern times physical theology . Thus he tells us that : 

“ God placed water and air in the mean between fire and earth . . , 
and for these reasons . . . the btdy of the world was created, and it was 
harmonized by proportion, and therefore has 'the spirit of friendship” 
(Tim. 32). “ He ma^e tfc-e world in the form of a globs . . . the most 
perfect and the most likf< itself of all figures ; for lie considered that the 
like is infinitely^ fairer than the unlike ” (Ibid. &3). Sight is given to us “ to 
tli€r end that we might behold the courses of the intelligence in the 
heavens and that we might imitate the absolutely unerring causes of good 
and regulate our vagaries.” The same may be affirmed of speech and 
hearing, which are mfcant to “ correct any discord which may have arisen 
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in the courses of the soul, and to he our ally in bringing her into 
harmony apd agreement with "herself. The body wa^ provided its 
vehicle and means of locomotion ” (Ibid, 44). 

For Plato, the existence of •God implied Divine # Providence, 
since the attributes of God can scarcefy be separated from His 
existence. If, however, we follow this division, which is the 
one accepted in modern works on the nature of God, the 
question arises, what was Plato’s view of the metaphysical and 
moral attributes of tire Divinity *• (see Fouillde, IX, Oh. vi). 
God is one ; for He is not jucji or such a good, but the Good. 
He is simple, not because He possesses one single quality, but 
because He possesses them all. He is immutable, for ttye more 
perfect a being is, the less it is subject to change. He is eternal, 
for past and future are oyly fleeting forms of being ; one thing 
only can he said of the eternal substance : that it is. As for the 
moral attributes of God, they are all implied in His very 
definition, namely, that. He is tlfc Good. Gdtl created the 
world because He was good. 

“Let me tell you, then, why the Creator made this world of generation. 
He was good, and the good can never hate any jealousy of anything. 
And being fiee from jealousy He desired that all tilings should 4>e a» 
like Himself as they could be ” (Tim. 29 $). 

The result of this view is a tfieory of optimism, according to 
which, *evil must be an#accident in the universe, and has no 

reality, no effective* existence. 

• • 

“ Now the deeds of the best could nevei be, or have been, other than the 
fairest ; and the Cieator, reflecting on the things which are by nature 
visible, fouhd that h* unintelligent nature taken as a whole was fairer 
than an intelligent taken as a whole ; and that intelligence could not be 
present in anything which was devoid of soul. For which reason He put 
intelligence in soul and soul in body that He might be the Creator of a 

work which was by hature fairest and best” (Tim. 30). 

• 

We find the same doctrine in the 10th book of the Laws. 
"He (the kitig) contrived so to place, each of the parts 
that their position might in the easiest and best manner 
procure the victory of good and the defeat of evil in. the 
whole ” {Lam, X, 904). 

Not only did God’s goodness preside over the origin of the 
universe, it &}bo follows the world in its development, and 

’• H. _ R 
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continues to watch over it, and to protect it, even in the 
smallest details, and may therefore be, called Providence. 0 

“ Let us not, then, deem God inferior to human workmen, who, in 
proportion to their skill, finish and perfect their works, small as well as 
great, by one and the same &rt ; or that God, the wisest of beings, who is 
both willing and able to take carets like a lazy good-for-nothing, or a 
coward who turns his back upon labour and gives no thought to smaller 
and easier matters, but ta the great only ” (Zdm> 902). 

Thus regarded, the objection of the existe^oe of evil dis- 
appears; what we havfe to consider k the whole, and not its 
parts. 

“ And one of these portions of the universe is thine own, unhappy man, 
which, however little, contributes to the whole*, and you do not seem to be 
aware that this, and* eVery other creation, is for the sake 6f the whole, and 
that you are created for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the 
Hake of you. For every physician, and every skilled artist, does ail things 
for the sake of the whole, directs his efforts towards the common good, 
executing the part for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the 
sake of the part. And you are annoyed because you are ignorant how 
what is best for you happens to you and to the universe, as far as the 
laws of the common creation admit ,,f (Laws, 903). 

t 

TJius we see how strong is the resemblance l>etweeii Plato’s 
theological conceptions and those <>t' Christianity. This re- 
semblance was so striking that some of the Fathers; of the 
Church thought he must havfc had access to the Scriptures, 
hut this theory is very improbable' and is now no longer 
accepted by anyone. Plato merely developed the thoughts of 
Socrates, who is, as we have said, the true founder of philosophic 
theism. But while we i-ecognize the analogy between the 
Platonic and* Christian philosophies, we nufst, however, notice 
an essential diffenhice in them, namely, that the God of Plato 
is not a God who creates, but a God who is an architect, an 
organizer, a demiurgus who manipulates a necessary and pre- 
existing matter : we shall return to this point when we come 
to Christian theodicy. . * ' 

t i •, 

The Theology of * Aristotle: The Potential and the Actual; 
Pure Actuality ; The Thought of Thought ; The Argument of a 
ikrst Mover. 

It may be said that Aristotle’s theodicy is substantially the 
same as Plato’s ; bnt Aristotle goes deeper* into the subject, and 
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treats it with more scientific rigour. They l>oth place the 
essence of, God in the perfection of being ; and both identify 
tfie supreme reality with the supreme ideal. But, whereas 
Plato never clearly distinguished the ideal from t^e universal, 
and thus left room for the supposition that he placed the 
highest perfection in the highest degree of universality, 
Aristotle, on, the otlfer hand, was impressed with the idea that 
perfection is proportionate to determination, and that the 
highest perfection is contained in the highest determination. 

Again, while Plato rises jip to God by means of a dialectic, 
which carried him from one degree in the Ideas to another 
(sensible, mathematical, and absolute Ideas), Aristotle reaches 
the notion of God by the ascent of nature, which from stage to 
stagei*from form to form, from type to type ’travels over the 
whole scale of perfections. In a word, Plato’s formula is: the 
One and the Many (to ev xai tu woWd ) ; and that of Aristotle 
ft matter and form, or, more particularly, potentiality and 
actuality (v\q, V-ofxpl ; Svva/us, evepye ia). 

Aristotle arrived at the distinction between potentiality and 
actuality by his analysis of motion and chaifge. In every being 
that changes there is implied two elements : in the first place, 
the capacity of change, of assuming such and such a character, 
<of becoming this or the other ; secondly, the realization of this 
capacity, the acquisition of this character, the very fact of 
having become this or that. On one side, we have the acorn 
which is capable ’of becoming an oak, the child who will 
become a man; on the other, we have the oak itself, man 
realized. .Thus, its. form or actuality i§ the very essence of a 
being, that which «constitutes it, determines and .distinguishes 
it from other things. The form of the marble when in the 
hands of the sculptor is Hercules or Apollo ; that of a plant is 
to live; of an qpimal, to feel; of man, to think. Poten- 
tiality aspires after actuality. . 

This movement’ of "potentiality towards actuality is desire, 
And desire is the universal law of nature.* # Every being desires 
the degree of perfection which it is capable of attaining, the 
degree of reality of which it is susceptible ;’in other wordg, tys 
own actuality. Actuality is therefore the end to which it aspires 
(to off evexa). »This end is identical with the good, for the good 
•of each being is to realize its own potentiality, to pass from 
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potentiality to actuality j and, therefore, the supremely perfect 
being must be the being whose whole potentiality has keen 
converted into actuality. Nature is a vast workshop, in which 
each being is workjng towards this transformation, and 
endeavouring to destroy in itself what is imperfect, incomplete, 
and indeterminate, in order to Increase the amount of actuality 
of which it is capable : and above nature ‘is that pure, immov- 
able actuality which does not require to pass from potentiality 
to actuality since it is already all actuality, all, reality, and all 
perfection. ' ^ 

“ But here,” says Aristotle, “ a difficulty arises, for it would seem that* 
what energizes must subsist entirely in a state of potentiality ; but that 
everything that is endowed with capacity 'does not always energize. 
Wherefore we may Assume that potentiality is a thi ng that is 4ntec&lent to 
energy. But surely, if this be the case, no one of the entities would be ij* 
existence ; for it is possible that a thing possesses a capacity of existence 
and yet not be in existence. A^id whether we share the opinions of the 
theologians, who are for generating all thihgs out of night, or of the 
natural philosophers, who say that all things came into being simul-, 
taneously, there is the same impossibility. For how can matter be put in , 
motion if nothing that^ubsists in energy is a cause ? for the matter of a 
house, at least, will not move itself, but the builder's art will; nor does the 
earth move itself, but the seeds. Thus we*see that motion must have a 
cause, and also that the primary principle is superior as a cause, otherwise 
we should be obliged to say that all things came out of night or chaos or 
non-being” ( Metaph . XII, 1071 6, 2 £). “Not does he form his optitiofts 
correctly who would assimilate the first principle of the universe to the 
principle belonging to animals and planet, saying tjiat from things 
that are indefinite and unfinished there arise always things that ate 
more perfect. . .. ; For ... the first principles are perfect f frOm which: 
these objects dative their origii^il ; mau begets^man ” [Metaph. XJtV, Ch. V) r 
“ Those, however, who adopt the supposition (such as the Pythagoreans 
and Speusippus), that what is best and most fair is not to be found in the 
principle of things, from the fact that though the first principles both of 
the plants and animals are causes, yet that w)iat is fair and perfect reside* . 
in created thingB as results from these— ^persons,. I ;say, Who entertain 
these sentiments do not form their opinions correctly. For seed arisen r 
from other natures tfcat sire antecedent and perfect, and seed is not the 
first thing, whereas thaf which is perfect is ; as, for example, the man is 
antecedent to the seed ” (Metaph. XII, 1072 £, 30). « 

• • 

Thus it is a fundamental principle with Aristotle, and one 
which Metaphysics owes to him, that ;the perfect does not 
come from the imperfect, but the imperfect frtnn the perfect. 
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Mythology had always made the world come out of Night, 
an<* the principle oflove (eprnr) appears suddenly without* any 
reason ; whereas it is love that came before Night, the active 
liefore the passive principle# form before matter, actuality 
before potentiality. • 

In Aristotle’s philosophy, Share are, then, two ultimate 
principles. f)n the one hand, the matter that is nothing but 
matter, and on the other, the form that is nothing but form. 
The former, •the materia prima # (7rpwr*j v\y)> is a pure 
abstraction, and is all pot^itijtlity without any admixture of 
actuality.. The latter is altogether actuality without any 
potentiality ; it is pure actuality, God. * 

It is impossible to fufm any conception of # this materia prima , 
whicli of itself is nothing has no form, no determination, and 
which yet is something, since, in its successive transforma- 
tions, it constitutes the substance of the world ; but the 
ancient philosophers never succetWed in gettiifg rid of this 
notion of a materia prima and of the dualism which results 
from it;, and yet this matter is nothing in itself; all that 
it is, all that it becomes, any ordej ancf harmony and any 
beauty it possesses, is clue to the action of God, that is to say, 
to the pure actuality, to \he absolute perfection. 

What is the mode of operation of the pure actuality on 
matter ’? How does it produce? motion ? As we have already 
said, through desire The pure form does not act 

, directly on matter, like Plato’s demiurgus , but only in its 
character of final cause, of the supremely desirable. 

*‘Thi8 is* the way ^ impacts motion — t^at which is desirable and that 
which is intelligible impart motion, whereas tliey^are npt moved them- 
selves. But the originals of these are the same ; for the object of a desire 
is that wliich appears fair, and a thing which is originally selected from 
volition actually is* fair. Now we desire a thing because it appears fair, 
rather than that & thing appears fair because we desire it. . . . Both 
that which is fair $hd, thft which is desirable for its own sake belong to 
the same co-ondinate series, and that which i% fii$t is always the most 
excellent; . . . Now that which first imparts potion, does so as a thing 
that is loved. . .* . From a principle, then, of this Jcind . . . hath 
depended (rf/m/rcu) the Heaven and Nature” {Met. XII, 1072 a, 25)1 • 

But this jAincipte upon which the whole of nature depends, 
and which fiptjSwfos it %y means of desire — what is it in itself ? 
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Evidently it must be that which i? the best in itself, and for 
Aristotle what is best in itself is thought. ' * 

“Now, essential thought is the thought of that which is essentially 
the most excellent . . . the tniiid thinks itself . . . becomes an object of 
thought by contact, and by an act of intellectual apprehension. So that 
the mind, and that which is an object of thought for the mind are the 
same ; for the faculty of perceiving the intelligible, or substance, is what 
constitutes mind, and the 4 actuality of the mind is the possession of the 
intelligible. It is a Divine prerogative wlych the jutnd appears to 
possess, and which seems te belong to the First Mover rather than to 
the mind of man ; and contemplation constitutes what is most agree- 
ably and pleasant. If, therefore, God possesses eternally this felicity 
which we only know for a short period, the Divine Nature is admirable ; 
and if He possesses it f in a more eminent degree, still pi ore adfnirable 
will be the Divine Mature. Now, His happiness is in effect greater than 
ouns. In Him hr the principle of life, for the energy or active exercise. 1 
of mind constitutes life, and God is this activity, and essential activity • 
belongs to God ps His best am] everlasting life. Now, our statement? 
in this, — that the Deity is an animal that is everlasting and most 
excellent in nature; so that with the Deity life and duration are un- 
interrupted and eternal ; for this is the very essence of God” {Ibid. 
XII, 7). ‘ 

If God is intelligence, aiul if life is thought — .what does 
He think ? What are the objects of the intelligence ? 

“For if He thought of nothing bifi was like one who sleeps, yhere, I 
ask, would be the dignity of such a condition?” On the other hand, 
the object of Divine thought cannot be inferior tilings, for “ it would 
be better not to see some things than to see them.” Moreover, if 
the object of thought were something different from itself, the mind 
would be subordinate to* this external object, which ’frould con- 
sequently be mhre excellent than itself. Thus it evident that God 
cannot think anything else than Himself. Anil what is He' Himself? 
As we have seen, He is thought ; therefore, in thinking Himself, He 
thinks thought, and this is, in fact, His true definition : He is “ the 
thought of thought, Icrriv rj voypris vofprtws rovpts” (XII, 9). 

• % 

This formula appears at. first to be either contradictory or 
tautologous, but iff becomes explicable if we regard thought 
as having two aspects, an objective • and a .subjective ; on 
th$ one hand, thought is the intelligible, and on the other, 
it is intelligence. It is the identity* of the intelligible and 
intelligence; this is what Aristotle m^ans by* the thought 
of thought. 6 * 
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We have considered it necessary to dwell upon this great 
theologies] system of Aristotle, which was, and still may be 
said to be, the basis of every theodicy, in * spite ‘ of the 
additions made to it by modern philosophy. But besides 
this vast* synthesis of speculations* in which Vtod is, as 
it were, the result of an entire system, the Thought which 
inspires an<^ animates, and, at the same time, comprehends 
the whble, we must also draw attention to the fact that to 
Aristotle we» pwe the first complete and scientific proof* of 
the existence of God, that . known *in the schools by the 
name of the Proof of the First Mover. This proof was implied 
in the preceding, but Aristotle gave it special treatment and 
development in the eighth book of his Physics, which is entirely 
takefl up with it. As summed up by *M* Ravaisson (Essai 
.smr la Mttaph. I, 459), tliis proof runs as follows : 

• “Everything that is in motion is moved, either by something else, or 
by itself. Let us suppose the former t?> be the ease. Given these three 
terms : the thing that is moved, the mover, and the medium by which 
the mover moves the thing moved : to klvov^vov, rh kivqvv , kcli 
rb $ Ktvet. The medium is a merer, since it ^ets the thing moved in 
motion ; but it is also a movable bodjr, since it only communicates 
motion ; therefore, the medium is only a middle term. Now, between 
the movable body and the' mover, there cannot be an infinite number 
of middle terms, for the series of causes cannot be infinite ; therefore, 
by following the series of media *we must arrive at a term which is 
not moved by any other.* The first characteristic of the first mover 
is, therefore, that ft is injmovable, at least with regard to anything 
else but itself. If, therefore, the first mover were in motion, it could 
only be set in motion by itself. But a thing that moves itself cannot 
1 do so entirely, in the same instant, and in the same manner, for motion 
is given and received 'in tlie same indivisible point of tidie. If, therefore, 
a thing moved itself entirely, pne thing would Its giving and receiving, 
acting a^d suffering the same thing at the same time, and there would be 
two contradictories existing "at one time and at the same instant. The 
thing moved is in a state of potentiality ; the mover is actual and 
cannot, therefore* be aff the. same moment and in the same sense both 
potential an^ actual. Thus, a thing that Troves itself must consist of 
something that moves and something that issmoved, and each of these 
two elements cannot be *at one time the thing moved and at another 
time the thing that moves the other, for this wf>uld be & (ircle 
Therefore, the mover as^mover must itself necessarily be immovable. 
Oonsequently*there are three kinds of ^movers : Firstly, the mover that 
imparts motion and* is moved (natural things) s secondly, the mover. 
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that is movable in itself, but immovable with regard to the rest (the 
fixed star, the first heaven) ; lastly, the mover that is immovable, bpth 
with legard to itself, and with regard to all other things, &nd this is 
God. The absolutely immovable mover only moves things by the inter* 
mediary of the relatively immovable inover, the first heaven, and this 
it is that moves the rest of tho world.” 

Such is the celebrated proof from the^ First Mover.* It 
may have changed in form in the schools, hut nevertheless it 
• remains in substance a valid proof, since the truth remains 
that motion does not suffice to itself* otherwise it would 
devour itself as in the theory* of^ Heraclitus, and that its 
cause must Jie in some other being which does not move. 

Stoic Theology : Mfitcrialislic J ’an theism ; The Argument of 
' Universal Assent ; Final Causes ; Th<i Difficulty of the Exist- 
ence of Evil ; Doctrine of the eTriyevvij/uaTa. Piety of the Stoics . 

The Stoic theology, as cqmpared with that of Plato and 1 
Aristotle, gives evidence at once of progress and of retro- 
gression. It was inferior in this sense, that Plato and 
Aristotle placed the JJivine alx>ye the universe, higher than 
nature, and that Metaphysics with them was distinct from 
Physics, whilst with the Stoics Metaphysics is reduced to 
Physics: God is identified with Nature. But, on the other 
hand, their theology was an improvement, in that, leaving 
aside this confusion, the various theological questions were 
treated much more fully and more accurately by the Stoics than 
by any of their predecessors. Most of the conceptions which 
we find in modern works on the metaphysics of religiop (e.g. in, 
F&iolon’s Existence of God, agd the Theodicy of* Leibnitz) are in 
direct descent from tjjie Stoic doctrine. 

For the Stoics, Nature herself is God : Quid aliud est natura 
quam Dens ? (Senec. De Benefic. IV, 7); Vis Deum naturam 
vocarc ? non peccabis (Quaest. Natur . II, 45) ; Tanqrnm natura 
sit Dms mvndo pennixtus (Lactant, Div. Instit . VII, 3). The 
God of the Stoics # is # not,* like the God of Aristotle, the 
immovable mover. Kb is Himself the primnm mobile (to 
irpSrrov Kivyrov^ • 

G5d ’is a soul, a spirit, which pervades^ the whole world, and 
fills every part of it: irveu/ia $ta iraprw SieXtjk vQo? (Origen, 
Cont Ceh. VI, 71). .He is, as Heraclitus said, fir?, that is to 
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flay, the true cause ..of motion, but He is also an organizing 
fir® which proceeds methodically to production : ir vp re^ucov 
aS<p fiaSttyv els yeveatv. (D.L. vn, 156). The Stoic doctrine 
was thus a Pantheism, or, to, be more precise, a Cosmotheism, 
that is to say, a doctrine which deifies the world. It was, 
moreover, a Materialistic Pantheism, for the Stoics said that 
all things, ar£ body, hnd that nothing existB except bodies. 

This doctrine of the Stoics shows *us how Metaphysics 
-had degenerate^ since d-he time of*Aristotle, and yet it is true 
that we find 'in the works of the scliodl not only a remarkable 
development of the proofs* of* the existence of God and of 
Providence, but also in some of them (e.g. Cleanthes, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius)' evidences of u religious feeling of the most 
elevated kind! * * 

The Stoics appear to have been the first to make use of the 
argument of universal assent, or at least to recognize its 
tell worth. All men, all natiens, says Cieero, agree in 

acknowledging the existence of the Gods. It is a feeling 

innate in man : Omnibus innatmn at in animo quasi insculptwm 
.esse Decs (De Nat. Deor. II, 5)v T}ie Stoifls also gave a fuller 
development to the proof of final causes and of the order 
of nattire. It was thdy who pointed out the chief facts 
Upon ifvhich this argument rests, and they were also guilty 
of 'tttkny of the exaggeratitlns with which it has been 

reproached. The strongest of the proofs given by Cle- 

anthes, says ^Cicero, is, that of the ordered movement of 
the heavens, the distinctness, variety, and beauty of the 
arrangement of the sun, the moon, and £,11 the stars. One need 
only look at the heavene to see that they were .not produced 
by chance: Quorum rerum aspcelus satis indicat non esse ea 
fortwita ( De Nat. Deor. II, 5). It is the Stoics who appeal 1 
to have invent^ also the argument that if the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet were thrown at random upon the ground 
they oohld not fall infti such order ,as to form the Annals of 
Ennius (De *Nat. Deor. II, 37). Agaty, »it was they who 
discovered the &ampleg which have b&n so often used to 
prove that what* has order must be the product of intelligence. 

“ As when we enter a hodse or school or court, and observe the exact 
order and discipline and;, method of it, we cannot suppose that it is so 
regulated witheut.it caU»e, but must conclude that there is someone who 
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commands and to whom obedience is paid ; it is impossible for us to avoid 
thinkyig that the wonderful motions, revolutions, and order of those many 
great bodies, no jfart of which is impaired by the infinite succession qf 
ages, must be governed by some superior intelligent being” {Ibid. II, 
Vh. V). 

• © 

They cited, too, the principle that what is most perfect 
cannot come out of the less perfect, that if a v^hole has 
no feeling, the parte cannot have any feeling either. 

. . If the plane tree could pfoduoe harmonious lutesf -surely you would 
infer that music was embalmed in the pl^ne tree. Why, then, should we 
not holieve that the woild is a living and wise being, since it produces 
living and wise beings out of itself {Ibid. II, 8). 

It is true that.tJvw reasoning is applied to the divinfyy of 
the world and not to the existence* of a God distinct from 
it* but it was none the less the origin of that celebrated 
argument of Montesquieu: “What could be more absurd thaij 
to suppose that a blind fate could have produced intelligent 
beings ! ” {Esprit drs Lois , I, 1 ). 

The same arguments served the Stoics to prove the Providence 
as well as the existence ftf <rod, who is the divina providmtia 
(irpovom) (see Do Nat. Dm\ II, 29, 38). t For said they, “ His first 
care is to provide so that the world may persist as long as 
possible.” ProvuUt ut mundus sit aptissimvs ad permanendum , 
and the strongest proof of this divine action is again to be 
found in the order which exists in nature and in particular in 
final causes. ' 

* ... As the ease is made for the buckler, and the scabbard for the sword, 
so all things, except the universe, were inadet for the sake of something 
else. Ah for instance, all those crops and fruits which the earth produces 
were made for the sake of animals, and animals for man ; as the horse 
for canying, the ox for the plough. . . . But man himself was born to 

contemplate and imitate the world” {Ibid. II, 14). * 

* * 

Like Ftfbelon later they reviewed all^parts of the universe 
{Ibid. II, 39 et seq.) i the earth with all its beauties* the sea in its 
immensity, the numberless species of animals, 1 ►the heavens and 
their # wonders, the plants with their exquisitely ordered parts. 

“ . . . They have roots to sustain their stems. . • . They are clothed 
y with a rind of bark to secure them more thoroughly fr<5n heat or cold. 
. . . The animals afe covered with bidfes, sovm with fleeces, 
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some with bristles, some with feathers . . . All their interior 
puts are go framed and so difiposed that there is nothing superfluous ” 
*11,47). * • 

* 

They likewise dwelt an thei marvellous operations of instinct, 
as for example the case of the tortofees, who scarce are born 
but that they of themselves go to seek the water they require. 
They mentioned details similar to those which are given in 
treatises on Natural Theology in the 18th century (Gic. Be Nat . 
Deor. II, 49)* % They argued also »from the faculty of repro- 
duction and from the preclusions wliich nature has taken to 
ensure the nourishment and the preservation of the young, 
and cite k with b admiration the wonders of internal love. 
Finally, it w;as they who first developed^ a thesis which has 
since been much criticised, but in which there is nevertheless 
aoine truth, namely, that everything was made for man, and 
Jthat he is one of the chief ends of nature ; for, they said, 
everything was made for man and the gods, airtl certainly not 
for plants and animals. Ita fit crcdibi/c deorvm ct hominum 
causa factum esse mundmn, quaeque in eo sunt omnia (Be Nat. 
Deor. II, 62 et seq.). 1 , # 

But, like all philosophers, the Stoics could not avoid seeing 
that there was a formiclable objection to their vindication of 
the ways of Providence, the objection, that is, of the existence 
of evil. And, here again, they were the first, if not to 
state the objection (for'Plato had already done so), at least to 
suggest a means of solving it ; and their solution is still accepted 
in philosophy. Ohryssipus attempted to justify Providence in 
1 1 work entitled : That there is nothing* to find fault with or to 
blame in the universe ! irepl rou 9 iifjSev eyKXrjYov eivai jafjSh 
jjLejuLTTTov iv T<p KocrfjLO) (Plufc. Be Repug. Stoft. 37, 1). He main- 
tained that natural evil wa£ only an accident and had only 
Supervened subsequently, ex consecutione , Kara TraptxKoXovQti<nv 
per quasdam sequelas f Aulus Gellrus, Nodes Atticae , VII, 1 , 7). 
Marcus Aurelius (VI, 36) said . similarly that evils were 
eiriyevviitiaT$L rm (refivtiu icai kclXwv ; Serf of excrescences of 
go^Tand evil 

“ It was not,” said the Stoics, “ nature's Intention that men should be 
subject to disegses, but while creating a large number of things beautiful 
or useful, it was found that a certain number were attached to them. 
Alia ximul qgnata incoti&ftoda ” (Aulas Gcllius, Ibid.). 
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This is very much what Leibnitz says when he affirms that 
God permitted evil not by an antecedent volition, but by** 
consequent volition. ' 

Notwithstanding their Pantheism, it is among the Stoics 
that we find the most beautiful examples of religious feeling 
and true piety- in antiquity. AS an example of this, nothing 
could lie finer than the Hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus 

o 1 4 

“'In thin Hymn Zeus is addressed as highest of the godfy having many 
names, always omnipotent v . . governing all* things #y law. 4 Thee,* 
continues the poet, 4 it is lawful for aty me tals to address, for we are thy 
offspring and alone of all living creatures possess a voice which is the 
image of reason. Therefore, I will forever sing thee and celebrate thy 
power, etc .’ 19 {The Ancient Stolen, by Sir Alex: Grttnt. Oxford Essays 
r 1858). • * *■ 

r* 

With the later Stoics, as for example Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, this piety appears in a form that touches us even^ 
more, and corner near to the •nighest religious feeling : 

44 Deal with me, Lord, according to Thy will. ... I am resigned to Thy 
laws and Thy will is my f will. In all things 1 will praise Thy works and 
Thy ♦benefits. ... If my daily good should fail ine I shall know that my 
General commands me to sound the retreat. Him will 1 obey ; Hym will 
I follow ; His will I shall approve and praise, for when I came here it 
was because He willed it ; I have glorified His name, for such was my 
function towards myself, towards eaclf man ami all men.” * 

t 

The Alexandrian Theology : The Three * Hypostases ; The 
Doctrine of Procession ; Descent and Return ; Ecstasy. 

The Stoic school had Identified God with life or the world* 
soul ; Aristotle»had defined God by intelligence, and placed Him 
above the world ; Plotinus, the founder of the last gjreat Greek 
school, the Neo-Platonic or Alexandrian school, combined and 
adopted the conceptions of both the Stoics and Aristotle, but 
above them all, he set a principle borrowed from Plato, that 
of the One who is higher th$n intelligence and higher than the 
soul. Thus the scheo} bf Alexandria accepted a threefold God, 
a God composed of thfee principles or hypostases ; in a word, a 
Trinity. But«there Is a fundamental difference between their 
Trinity and the Christian Trinity. In the latter the three 
persons (who are also called in Greek hypostases i) are equal to 
one another, and ‘form on^vjpd the same God in three 
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Persons. In the Alexandrian Trinity the hypostaseB are not 
equal ; there is a fall, a descent from the One to Mind; from 
Mind to Soul. God is one, indeed, but He is composed of 
different elements which represent a progressive diminution in 
His excellence. In the Christian doctrine God is; in the 
Alexandrian doctrine God Radiates and develops, not in 
the sense of- the less perfect becoming more perfect, but in an 
inverse sense, in an unbroken descent fl'om absolute excellence . 
to the lowest degree of being. , * 

' The Neo-Platonic principle of divitfe development is thus the 
principle of procession (trpoo&i), or of the descent from higher 
to lower principles; but the essential characteristic of this 
procession is that* the higher principle flows into the lower 
Without losing anything of its own essence. ’ 

• * O 

“God does not, as the Stoics said, pass into things. He does 
«not give them part of Himself, He communicates Himself to them, 
and, at the same time, He Himself preserves His original integrity. 
What, co?pes from God is not the result of separation, but of exten- 
, ;i ldon. He gives, for instance, knowledge, which may be communicated 
without being exhausted, which & used by hifti who receives it, with- 
out. leaving Him who gives it, the torch which kindles another without 
•losing ' its own light. It ois characteristic of spiritual existence that 
it can be communicated without being diminished. In short, Neo- 
, Platonism has a threefold basis : the theory of the three divine principles 
or archical hypostases; the One, the Intelligence, the Soul, — three 
principles which are connected with one another by the conception of 
incorporeal copimunicatioix Of these three principles, the lowest, or 
world-soul, is God as the Stoics had conceived Him. - The second, 
Intelligence, is the God of Aristotle ; finally, the supreme principle, the 
fQne, is the God o| Platt;. Here we have the three principles of the 
J three great doctrines of Greek philosophy, in the self-same order as that 
in which thfcse principles succeed each other in history ” (Kavaisson, Emai 
mr In Mdt. cFAmtote , Vol. II, p. 382). 

• • 

In short, three hypostases, each of which is to the one 
below it what unity ts, to multiplicity, and the highest of which 
is the One itself, the absolute One ; hypostases which are so 
connected that each stands to the one that follows in the same 
relation as a*centre to its radii; a ditine centre, which is 
multiplied, in a manner, in its radii, but, at the same time, 
never ceases to ■ remain whole in itself — such is the general 
plan of the* doctrine of Plotinus (Ibid. p. 420). 
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This doctrine is a tom of Pantheism, for Plotinus accepts 
no existence except that of God ; but it is not a Pantheism* in 
which God is* absorbed in the world, since each principle, 
while it develops downward, remains in itself unalterable. 
Thus, the soul remains distinct from the body, although it is 
the essence of the body ; the universal soul remains distinct 
from individual souls, although the latter 'are rneyely emana- 
tions of the former. ' In the same way, Intelligence does 
not become identical witty, the Soul, nor tjie Soul with 
Intelligence. ' «. 

This being the case, in wtfat 'sense is the Alexandrian 
doctrine a Pantheism ? In this, that in it God evolves 
naturally, and not by His own will. For, to suppose that the 
procession of the highest principle was the effect' of will, and 
not of nature, would lie to suppose the existence in God 
of desire, and hence of deficiency ; and how could perfection 
itself lack anything ? In c the second place, will implies' 
motion, but the One is immovable, therefore it is not by a free 
act of will that the first principle gives birth to the second, 
but by its very essence (Enneads, III, ii, 2). So an odorous 
substance sheds its perfume ; so fire emits heat, and the snow 
cold; so the sun sends forth rays of light, and the cup being 
too full overflows ( Enneads , V, i, 6 ; ii, 1 — see Ilavaisson, p. 434). 

Just as all things come from the One, so do all things 
return to it. Descent and return are the two "laws of the 
divine movement. This double movement' explains every-! 
thing and is itself the alternation of expansion and concentra,- 
tion, from absolute untyy to infinite multiplicity and from 
multiplicity to,, unity. This return to t the divine is brought 
about in the soul byo unification with God (evaxrts)-, by ecstasy 
(eicrraoris), that is to say, by its being transported out- of self 
and absorbed in God. . ; ' ' 

This, then, was the end of ancient theology. ' Having started 
from a world that was the All, it reached a God Who was the 
All From the Cosmic* 1 Pantheism of the Ionics it^rose to the 
Idealistic Pantheism of Plato, and then, returned to the Stoic 
Hylozoism, only to become finally engulfed in the Mystical 
Pantheism of Plotinus. Now it was that Christian theology, 
boldly separating God from the world in the dootrine of the 
creation ex nihilo, gave Him ^immutable place above nature, 
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and allowing no necessary existence to nature, assigned 
God’s will and freedonl as the cause of the development qf the 
universe which the Alexandrians had ascribed’ to the Divine 
essence and to the nature of things. 

. * • 

The Religions Problem, in the. Middle Ages. 

Mediaeval philoSbphy sprang from two sources : on the one 
hand, the philosophy of Aristotle ; on the other hand, Christian 
philosophy, .whose qjiief representative is, St. Augustine. 
Christian philosophy in its, turn consists of . two elements — 
Platonism and Christianity. * The groundwork of Christian 
theodicy is borrowed from Plato, but two new doctrines were 
added#— the doctrine of Creation and of the Trinity. 

St. Augustine : Analogy between Platonism and Christianity; 
Features Peculiar to Christian Theology ; The Trinity and the 
4 Creation ex nihilo. 

We shall begin by pointing out the points of resemblance 
between St. Augustine and Plato (see fimile Saisset, Intr. to the 
CiU de Dien). (1) The world is the result of God’s goodness. 
Plato said, “ Being free from jealousy He desired that all 
things should be as like Himself as they could be.” St. 
Augustine quotes in the same sense the text in Genesis — “ God 
saw that it was good.” “ GoJ made all things by his word, 
and he made them because they were good ” (Civ. Dei, IX, 20). 
(2) To St. Augustine as, to Plato, time is an image of eternity : 
“ All Thy years, 0 Lord, are but as one day,” and according 
$o Plato .also, “ God makes of eternity, which rests in unity, 
that eternal but divisible image, u which we cq.ll time.” (3) 
Plato taught that time and the world wercs created at the same 
time. So also Sit. Augustinfe : “ It cannot be denied that time 
itself was created*’* (4) Plato as well as St. Augustine con- 
siders that evil* is merely the negation of good, and that it 
disappears entirely vflien things are regarded as & whole (Civ. 
Dei , XI, xxii ; XII, iv). (5) Botfi hold the supreme Good to 
be the imitation of Gqd. “ Let all philosophers yield to the 
Platonists who teach that happiness lies *not in the pleasures 
of body or mind, but in the enjoyment of God ” (Civ. Dev, V*II1 
viii). (6) The theory of expiation, in which happiness is con- 
nected with virtue, and misery ^ith vice,* is also common to 
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lx>th philosophers. Evil came from man, God foreseeing it, 
permitted it, and by His Providence? turns evil into good (Plato, 
Laws, Bk. X ; St. Aug. Civ. Dei , XII, vi ; Y, i and x ; VIII).* 

These ar^ the principles counyou to Platonism and Christian 
Philosophy ; let us now see in what they differ. * 

Firstly the creation ex, nihilo. At the dawn of Greek 
Philosophy, the world was first considered ‘as existing of itself. 
Philosophers began td look about for" the material principle 
out of which it was evolved, (water, air„ fire). .Then a distinc- 
tion was made between 'mutter and a motor principle (love and 
hate). Next an organizing priifoipie was invented (the vovt of 
Anaxagoras). 

With Socrates and Plato the principle of intelligence became 
more and more distinct from matter, and witli Aristotle is 
entirely separated from it. Matter, however, continued to exist 
conjointly with the organizing principle ; but this matter 
liecame less and less signifiaint. Instead of being chaos or a 
complete mixture of all corporeal substances, it was now no 
more than the passive principle of the universe, the purely 
potential, the indefinite, indeterminate, to aopurrov*. Plato 
had even called it the Non-being, and appeared sometimes 
to identify it with space, or the v<5id. To arrive at the 
doctrine of creation, it only remained to make of this relative 
Non-being an absolute Non-lx*ii$, in fact to make it disappear. 
The God of the Timaeus was still a dcmiurgvs, or a God who 
was architect or organizer ; the Christian God' is a, creating God. 
“ How didst Thou make heaven and earth ? ” says St. Augustine, 
“. . . it was not as a Jiuman worker fashioning body from 
body . . . nor didst Thou •'hold anything in«Thy hand where- 
with to make heaven and earth. For whence couldst Thou 
liave what Thou hadst not made whereof to make anything ? 
Therefore Thou didst speak and they were made, and in Thy 
Word Thou rnadest these things ” (Con/. XI, v). 

And as God creates the, world out of nothing, so also did 
He create it directly^ and without intermediate •agents. On 
this point St. Augustfhe separates himself from Plato, who in 
the, Timaeus relates' that the world was created by secondary 
gods, under the direction of the sovereign God, as if it were 
beneath His dignity to put His own hand to the task. The 
gods and the angels are not the creators of animals ^my more 
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than the labourers are the creators of the crops and the trees 
(D 0 Civ . Qei y XII, xxiii). 'Finally, God creates out of good- 
ness and munificence, and not because He has need of creatures. 
Before He created things He § wanted nothing, and, in creating 
them He added nothing to His nature? • 

“ What, therefore, co^ld there be wanting unto Thy good, which Thou 
Thyself art, although these things had never been . . . the which 
Thou madest not out of any want, but out of the plenitude of Thy good- 
ness? . . . Fob to Thee, b$ing perfect, ^leir imperfection is displeasing, 
and therefore were they perfe^ed by The*;, and were pleasing unto 
Thee ; but not as if Thou weilf imperfect, and wert to be perfected in 
their perfection ” {Con fessions, XIII, i v). 

The# theory of 'creation involves a serious difficulty. Since 
God ft eternal and immutable, His acts miftt be eternal and 
immutable, and it woulS seem to follow that the creation 
must have existed ffom all eternity ; but does not a creation 
that is eternal appear ty contradict; the very idea of creation ( 
On the other hand, does not creation in time appear to 
presuppose the existence in God of two wills, one by which 
He did not create the world* and the <5ther by which He 
did? Furthermore, in the indefinite series of centuries, why 
should He have created the world at one time rather than at 
another, and what was God doing before He created * To these 
objections St. Augustine replied by boldly propounding a new 

theory — that of the creation of time. 

• 

w Although weJbelieve that* at the beginning of time God made heaven 
and earth, we must nevertheless know that before the beginning of time 
there was dp time. . . . For God is also thy maker of all times. . . . 
For how could there* be a time that watt not made by Hod, since He 
Himself is the n^aker of all time ? And if time began to be with heaven 
and earth we cannot find a time when God had not yet made heaven and 
earth. . . . Time is not eternal tils God is eternal” {De Genesi , contra 
Manichaeos , I, ii). "“Who can fail to perceive that time would not be 
unless there were some*cregted things whose successive movements, which 
could not exist simultaneously, make internals of different lengths ? And 
this is what constitutes time. . . . Upw befcftjf the world was, there 
can have been no time, bemuse there was theft no created thing by 
whose movements •time could have been measured. ^Therefore the 
world was created with time since motion was created with the world” 
{De Civ . Dei, XI^ vi). 

The second doctrine peculiar toJJhristian theodicy is that of 

IL 
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the Trinity. No doubt the Trinity is a mystery and a dogma, 
and f as Huch belongs rather to theology proper, but the Fathers 
of the Church and St. Augustine himself frequently made use 
of philosophical and metaphysical considerations in order to 
facilitate the comprehension of this mysterious dogma. Thus 
St. Augustine finds an image' of the Trinity in all created 
things, and especially in the human soul. 

' “ All the created thing** which divine art has produced manifest in them- 
selves a certain unity, and form) and order. ^Tor every created thing has 
a kind of unity, so bodies have their patijre and the soul has spirit ; every 
created thing, moreover, adapts itself to a certain form, so bodies adapt 
themselves to figures and qualities, and souls, to sciences and arts ; and 
thus it is that we find iti bodies weight and situation, and in souls love 
and joy. There is W nature, no substance, but we see in it at on2e these* 
three things : first, that it is ; secondly, chat it is in such or such a 
manner ; thirdly, that it exists inasmuch as God < is in it. The first quality 
manifests the very cause of nature whence all things spring ; the secord 
manifests the form according to which all things are disposed and 
organized ; the third manifests a permanence in the bosom of which all 
things dwell. Now, being comes from the Father ; form from the Son; 
‘ind permanence from' the Holy Ghost. 55 

s ' 

In the soul these three qualities are revealed in another 
form, but are still an image of the Trinity. 

“ l could wish that men would consider these three things that are in 
themselves. These three arc far other tharPthe Trinity ; but I speak of 
tilings in which the many exercise and pro\te themselves, and feel how far 
other they be. But the three things I speak of are, to Be, tp Know, and 
to Will. For I Am, I Know, and I Will ; I Am Knowing and Willing ; 
and I Know myself to Be and to Will ; and I Will to Be and to Know. In 
these three, therefore, let him who can see how inseparable a life there 
is, — even one life, orfe mind, and one essence ; finally, how inseparable is 
the distinction, and yet it is a distinction 55 (Oonf, XIII, xi), . 

•- 

This mediaeval theodicy was formed, then, out of some 
elements 'which were not new, sifroe they were derived 
from Aristotle and w Plato, and other elements, which were 
furnished principally by St. Augugtine. We shall, as is 
usual in treatises on natural theology, divide the subject 
into* two parts: firstly, the proofs of the existence of God; 
secondly, Idle -nature of God; and we shall trace the history 
of these two questions separately, » 
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Proofs of the Existence of God given in the Middle Ages : 
“ Fite Eminentiae ” ; “ Via Aseitatis ” ; A Priori Argument 
ot* the Argument, of St Aifedm ; Objections made by Gannilo . 

In the Middle Ages the proofs of the existence of God were 
classed under two heads, and the metfiods employed reduced 
to two, the first of # which was* called the via ar&ncntiac, and 
the second, She via asejtatis . The first^ method consists in 
reasoning from the evidences of perfection to be found in the 
world to absolute perfection. This # was a semi -empirical 
method. In the second, tjhe ^essence of God Himself was 
made the starting point whence Hie existence was inferred, 
and this was a purely rational or a priori method. These two 
proofs .were presented m their most perfect and impressive 
form by the celebrated A^iselm of Canterbury, who borrowed 
the first from Plato, but was himself the author of the second. 

rf‘Even as what is just is so only through the presence of justice, so 
what is good is so only because of the presence of goodness. Now, 
who can doubt that that through which things arc good is the 
Supreme Good? It is, therefore, necessary that there exists .a Being 
supremely great and supremely goftd, tliaj is to sav the suimnmu of 
all existing things, maximum ct optimum , id nummum omnium quae 
surtt” (. Monologium , eh. I). • # 

The same idea is more precisely expressed by AlbprtUfl 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas ( ffompmd . Thcologic . Verit. c. 1). 

“All creatures,” sa^s Albeit us, “cry out to us that there is a God ; 
for the beauties *>f the world bear witness to a supreme beauty, its 
sweets to a- supreme sweetness, what is highest in it to something 
higher than, all, what is pure to purity itself Pidchra pvlcherrimam , 
dulcia dulcimmum, s%blimia* altmimwn^ pyra purimmumj' 

Aquinas dwells on the fact of comparisifn and degrees in 
things, and shows that, for this comparison to be possible, there 
must be an absolute as unit of measure. 

“ Things,” he says* “ ar^ good, and true, and noble in a greater or 
lesser degree. But that they have more on less can only be said of tilings 
according as thljp are nearer or further from something that is absolute. 
There exists, therefore, some* Being which is in Regard to all things the 
eause of their beauty and perfection, and this it what«we call God ” 
(Summa Theolog. I, q. 2). 

Again, Alexander of Hales says: “If there were no Sovereign 
Good, no Absolute Good, there might still be* black and white, 
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but there would be no such thing as good” ( Summa Theolog. I, 
q. 3* a. ?). , 

These conceptions were all derived from Plato through the 
medium of St. Augustine, but there is a celebrated proof 
which belongs peculiflfly to the Middle Ages, the so-called 
a priori proof of the existence of God, or the Ontological 
argument. _ 

In the construction of this argument which bears his name, 
St. Anselm sets out from the idea that in order te prove the, 
existence of God to atheists, one must meet them on . a common 
ground, that is, one must start ' from a principle which is 
accepted on all sides. This principle is the mere conception' 
of God ; for what atheists deny is not the conception of God, , 
but His existence, and they must t be able to conceive what* 
they deny. The idea of God, or the definition of God, may. 
then bfe admitted with common consent? both by those who 
believe in God and by thof>e who do -not. If, therefore, from . 
this idea itself it were possible by pure reasoning to deduce 
existence, we should have a truly necessary demonstration of 
the existence of God. , " 

Having laid down this postulate, Anselm takes for granted 
the following definition : God is a being of such a nature that 
it is .impossible to conceive any greater. From this definition 
he draws the following conclusion : 

' 

“This good, which is such that it is impossible to conceive any 
greater, cannot exist in the mind only ; *for were itr^po, it would be 
possible to conceive a good that was yet greater, namely, one whioh 
would exist not only in the mind, but in reality. If we oan conceive 
a good which we are unable *o conceive aa^being without existence, this 
good would be greater than one we are able to conceive as being without 
existence, therefore the latter, contrary to our definition, would not be the 
greatest good conceivable” (Proalogium, Gh. II). ' \ 

Even in the Middle Ages, there were many wtk> opposed this 
argument. The monk GauiSlo wrote a work against St. 
Anselm’s theory Whjeh contains the germs of alf the criticisms 
made in modern times by Gassendi and Kaqt (Gaunilo, Liber 
pro Ansipienle). lie begins by questioning whether we have 
within us the idea of God, in other words, whether God'o&ists 
in the mind, — which was the major premiss of •the argument \ 
then he asks whbther, becaijsg we have the idea,pf God, it is 
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permissible to infer from this that God exists objectively and in 
reality. Tjiese two objectioris cover the whole arpiment. .Ah 
regards the first point, his dilemma runs thus : Either God 
exists in the mind alter the manner of other things yhich may 
be tme, or false, or doubtful, or He exists in the mind in such 
a way that it is impossible to conceive Him without conceiving 
Him at the sajne time* as existing. In the first case nothing can 
be inferred as to His existence : since ex kyfrotkesi it would be the 
same with. -Him t as witlu other things, whioh may or, may not 
exist. In .the second case, vdiat had tft be proved is assumed 
in the principle, and the distinction which was our starting 
point, that is, the distinction between God and His existence, 
has been abandoned. 

. He ‘then .proceeds to attack directly the ihajor premiss of 
.the argument, aud affirms that we have not the idea of God : 
“ For,” says he, “ thd thing which ‘is God I cannot know in 
itself, and I cannot form an idea* of it from analogy, since 
it is precisely its essence that there is nothing analogous 
to it.” He even goes so far as to say that God is merely a 
• sound, litterarinm sonitum. * * 

"As regards the argument itself, Gaunilo, using an ingenious 
comparison, brings forwartl the following objection : 

“Truth is one thing and thought iij another. Hence, although it is true 
that lean conceive something which is such that I cannot conceive any- 
thing greater, this truth heKrd and understood is so far merely like a 
picture not yet painted, which only exists in the mind of the painter.” 

I conceive,” says he, “ a happy isle full of delights, such an island that 
onp cannot conceive one more beautiful. • What follows from this ? That 
the island exists in reality since it exists in jhe mind ; for if such an island 
(which is such that, I cannot conceive one more beautiful) did not exist in 
reality, I could conceive another that was more beautiful still, an island, 
that is, which did really exist.” 

It is to be regretted that St. Anselm did not think fit to 
refute this ingenious ^bjectioit He only replied to the first, 
namely, that *ve have not the idea of Ogd> “ Do you mean 
that we have not a complete knowledge of KJod as He is ? This 
I grant, but what follows ? Because we*carinot look at the sun 
does it follow that we are blind? Every imperfect thing implies 
something that is more perfect ; there must therefore be some- 
thing whiebis absolutely perfect* so that there is nothing more 
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perfect.” St. Anselm complains, moreover, that Gaunilo altered 
hifik argument when he accused him of a petitio pritycipii which 
only exists in his opponent's proof and not in his own (Em. 
Saisset, D$ varia argumenti A^elmi fortuna). 

But it was not olify a more or less recusant monk who 
pronounced * against St, Antfelm’s argument; some of the 
greatest authorities in scholastic philosophy were opposed to 
it, the first in importance among these being Thomas Aquinas. 

u Granted,* he say b, “ that a person understands this/wofd God to signify 
something so great that it is impossible to conceive anything greater, it 
does not follow that by this he uncfersthndfi that what this word signifies 
exists in reality, for as yet it only exists in the apprehension of his 
understanding.* ‘ „ 

And, laying hold of the weak point in Anselm's argument,, 
he makes the following profound remark : 

“Since God is His own real being, and since His essence’ is hidden from 
us ( cum quod sk nos latent), thfr proposition ‘God is' is no doubt known 
of itself, but it is known in itself, and not in any relation to us.” 

Thomas Aquinas, carrying the same idea further, says, even 
more clearly (Summa coytra Gentiles I, 11): 

“Just as to us it is evident that the winkle is greater than its parts, so 
to those who see the Divine essence as it is, the truth is self-evident that 
God is, seeing that His essence is His existence. But as we are not able to 
see the essence, wc can never succeed in knowing Him in His essence, 
but only through His effects.” *• 

4 

We may say, then, that in general 1 ' the Schools were against 
the Ontological; argument. Gerson even says, Nesdo quis 
insipientior sit, an is c qui putat hoc sequi ( Deum % si est 'in 
intdlectv., esse et in re) an Hnsipiens qn\ dixit in' <sorde mo : Noth 
est Ecus (see Saissd, p. 34). Duns Scotus also pronounces against 
the argument (D. Scoti, Opera IV, QuaCst. suprdMetaph. 1, 9, 12). 
On the other hand, it was defended by Bonaventura ’and Henry 
of Ghent (see Saisset, p. 35). 

Other Proof 8 of the Existence of God: Impossibility of an 
Infinite Chain of Causes ; Proof “ a confingentia mundi ” ; Proof 
of a First Mpver ; 'Prqof from Final Causes ; Proof by the Idea 
of Perfection. 

Generally speaking, most of the other known* proofs of the 
existence of God, we to be, found in mediaeval works. 
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1. The impossibility of an infinite chain of causes : 

Criven a thing that ia caused, it must have been caused either by* noth- 
ing, or by itself, or some other thing. That it was caused by nothing is 
impossible, for nothing causes nothing, therefore it must be caused by 
some other thing. Let us call this term A ; A is not first cause it must 
be an efficient second cause, that is tp say, a cause which is^only efficient by 
virtue of some other sbhing. Let this other, efficient cause be B. We 
shall reason dbout B in tha same way as abou{f A, and so on ad infinitum. 
But an infinite regression is impossible ; therefore there must be a first * 
necessary causS, which, having no antecedent, can at no time be posterior 
to itself ; for that there should lie a circle in # the series of causes is contra- 
dictory (Duns Scotus, Sentent. 1, dilt. 2, q. 2). 

Ockarn upholds the same argument, lmt in his demonstration 
ther§*is one .important point to be notice^! : in order id avoid 
an infinite regression, # he dwells, like Descartes, mote .on 
the conservation of the Universe by God than on its production , 
^because while the one conception requires an actual cause, the 
other, strictly speaking; does not. * * 

“It would seem,” he says (Sentent. dist. 2, q. 10), “that the priority of 
the efficient cause can be proved with more evidence with respect to the 
conservation of a thing by its cause thaiuwith respect to its production 
thereby. The reason of which may, perhaps, be that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove that there is not an infinite progression in causes of 
this kind (i.e. in producing causes). But there is no infinite progression in 
preserving causes, for if it is possible to conceive producing causes as 
not being actually infinite^ne cannot conceive preserving causes without 
actual infinitude.” *• % 

2. The proof a contingentitc mundi is also to be found in 

Scholastic works, * 9 

It is evident that there is something which exists hf itself, and has 
existed from all eternity. Otherwise there must have been a time when 
nothing existed, not ev^n that which belonged to the future, since He who 
was able to give existence to Himself as well as to others, was not (Richard 
of St. Victor, De Trinitate f J, Ch, viii). What is mutable cannot have 
existed always, for whaS could not remain fixed as long as it was present, 
shows that tjje moment before it was, it was pot It is thus that nature 
proclaims her Maker (Hugh of St. Victor, %>e Sacramen . Pars III, 1, 
Chap. x). ThaUwhich m£y not be has not always been. If all things are 
such that it is possible for them not to be, there must-have beep t^time 

1 See Descartes (3rd Midit. ) : “ And it is very manifest that we have here to 
do not so mncfi with the cause that once gave me being, as with the cause that 
preserves mepow in Ifeing.” * 
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when nothing existed. But if this were the case, then, even now nothing 
would exist ; for what is not, only begins to be through what is* There- 
fore, ifll beings are not purely possible, and there is somethihg which is 
necessary (Thom. Aq. Summa Theologiae, I, qu. 2, a. 3). 

3. In a ‘more particular Bense the proof a contingentia 
mundi is the ^arne as Aristotle's proof of a first mover , which 
is reproduced almost word for word by Thdhias Aqpinas. 

, “ What is moved is moved by something. To impart motion is nothing 

else than to cause something to pgss from potentiality tq^afctuality. Now 

a thing can be changed from* potentiality to actuality only by something 

which is actual. But this cannot btf canned back ad for the 

secondary movers only impart motion because they are themselves moved 

by the first mover, just as a stick only moves a thing through the motion 

of the hand.” , . , 

« 

4. The proof to which the Scholastics appear to have given r 
least attention is that of final causes , no 1 doubt because this 
proof rests largely on experience, which they were always' 
inclined to sacrifice to reason. Still St. Bonaventura says : 

“He who is not illumined by the splendour of created things is blind. 
He who is not awakened by natuie’s nlany voices is deaf. He who is not 
led by all these things to praise God is dumb.” 

« 

Thomas Aquinas expresses the same thought in a more 
scientific way when he says : 

“We see that certain things which do not possess reason, for example, 
natural bodies, yet act towards their end, since they often and frequently 
act in the same way so as to fulfil their end. *Whenee it fellows that it is 
not through chance, but through intention that they attain their end. But 
things that are unconscious cannot tend to an end unless they are directed 
by an iptelligent«and conscious cause. There *is therefore an intelligent 
Being by whom all thirds are directed towards their end f and fliis Being 
we call God” {Summa Theol. I, qu. 2, a. 3). 

5. Lastly, the Scholastics werd fnoi ignorant of "the proof 
which was expounded with such eloquence by Bossuet, the 
proof namely which rests on the thesis tnat imperfection pre- 
supposes perfection. 

m 

“ O my soul,” says Gecpon, in a passage which Bossuet appears to have 
imitated, “ L cannot know thee without knowing thy being and thine 
essence ; and I cannot know what is imperfect as thou art without know- 
ing what is perfect ; I can therefore know nothing without knowing 
God, at least as it wereain His shadow ” (Gerson, Ojkra > 1728, 1, p. 104). 
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As might be expected, we also find hi the works of 
mediaeval, philosophers, and especially in those of the mjsstics, 
the proof by feeling, which rests on the yearning of the human 
houI after the Infinite. 

V 

u Wisdom (sapimtia) is to know and to follow God in such a manner 
that we relish naught Xyihil sapiat) but Him alpue. He wTio loses not this 
relish is happy” (Hugh of SJaint Victor, De Finibus Hominis , (Jh. LXVII). 
“Go, poor humanity, leave thy concerns ; far horn tumultuous thoughts 
humbly hide thyself. Throjr off the burden of these laWioua discussions, 
descend into the innermost depths of thy scful ; shut out all things else 
but God, O God, if not theio, \ihere shall I find thee ? ” (Anselm, 
Proslogium, Ch. X), 

• • 

Theories fold in the Middle Ages concerning the Nature 
of God ; Theism and Santlmsm ; The Theodicy of Thomas 
Aquinas. , , 

* Having examined the proofs erf the existence of God, we 
now pass on to Theodicy proper, that is to say, to the science 
of the nature of God, and of His relation to the world. On 
this subject we find in the Middle Ages twf> currents of opinion. 
Firstly, the orthodox theodicy which was based on the doc- 
trines of Aristotle and St. Augustine. Secondly, an irregular 
and pantheistic theodicy derived from the schools of Alexandria 
and of the Areopagite. The Ifrst, which was approved by the 
Church, prevailed in lhe>' schools, anil was the only one openly 
taught ; the ^second, which flowed parallel with, or rather, 
beneath the other, was taught more or less secretly by the 
heretical .sects and in the Arab’schopls. The one found its 
greatest representative? and highest authority in Thomas 
Aquinas ; the * other was given a systematic and complete 
development by two writers only, who belonged to different 
ages — Scotlus Erigeua and Eckart. The first of these theo- 
dicies was to be the foundation of the religious philosophy of 
the seventeenth centRry, and the .second, that of Ihe German 
philosophy dt religion in the nineteenth ^jentury. 

Let us first jgive a summary of the dhetrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

We have already seen that, according to Aquinas, the essence 
of God is not known to us in itself, but only by its effects 
(Stmma Thtol. I, I®, q. 12, art. 1, ad 1 ; and I, I®, q. 8, a. 4, 
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ad 2). 1 God’s being is identical with His essence (I, I®, 
q. 3,« a. 4). Whence it follows, as St. Anselm saw, that His 
existence must be deducible from His essence ; but although 
this proposition is true in itself, it is hot, true for 1 us, who only 
know this essence in ita°effects. Thus we cannot know what 
God is in Himself (I, 1°, q. 1,'a. 7, ad 1); but we are never- 
theless able to affirm that, for the very reason that He is the 
Being which subsists of itself, His being is different from that 
of creatures (I, I“, q. 3, a.*2, ad 3, and a. 4, r ad 1); and at 
the same time one mdy also say' that He is the being of 
creatures, not as their form anti nSatter, but as their efficient 
cause (I, I“, q. 3, a. 8). In Himself, God, as Aristotle said, is 
pure actuality ; in other words, absolute perfection (I, P, q. 4, 
a. 1, conol., and'q. 3, a. 1, concl.), ami because He is' pure 
actuality, pure form without matter* (q. 3, a. 3, concl.). He is 
not the form of the body (q! 3, a. 8), nor the soul of the world 
(Ibid, concl.). t. o 

He Himself is not body (q. 3, a. 1) : He possesses no senses, 
except by analogy (q. 3, a. 1, ad 1). He is absolutely simple 
(q. 3. a. 1, and q. 9, k 1, concl.).*- Since he is pure actuality, in 
Him substance becomes identical with form (q. 3, a. 3, I), and 
even the term substance is only appropriate to Him in so far as it 
indicates that which subsists in itself (q. 29, a. 3, ad 4). God 
contains within Himself all the ’perfection there is in creatures, 
but in a more eminent way. Oporttl omnium rerum perfec- 
Hones resulere in Deo secundum eminenCiorem'modpm (q. 4, a. 2, 
concl.). Although God is distinct from His creatures, these have 
not a being that is compiensurable with God, for God and the 
created thing., taken together do not “form «something that is 
greater than God by Himself (II, 1°, q. 103, a. 3*, ad 1 and 3. 
and 2). God is infinite, not with a material in&hitude, but 
with a formal infinitude, inasmuch as in .Him form is not 
limited by matter. Being pure actuality,* He is of Himself 
infinite form (q. 7, a. 1). , 1 

From the consideration of the essence of God® in itself, we 
now pass to His divers attributes, and we shall begin by 
examining the question of divine knowledge. God possesses 
knowledge (q. 14, art. 1) ; for beings that know are superior to 

c* 

1 The following is the meaning of these abbreviations : the prima primae, first 
part of the first part ; question 3 v article 4, answer to the second argument. 
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beings that do not know, because they possess not only their 
own forip, but also the fonns of other beings. God, being pure 
Hform, contains the form of every form, and consequently 
possesses knowledge in the highest degree ; but, as the perfec- 
tions of creatures exist in God in* an eminent way, God's 
knowledge is not of the same* kind as human knowledge, being 
neither a ^quality* nor a habit, but & substance and a pure 
activity. Hence Gocfs comprehension is always actual, and. 
He needs neither to combine nor divide ; in other words, *H is 
knowledge does not proceed either by analysis or by synthesis 
(q. 14, a. 14, concl.). God's knowledge is not discursive, but 
intuitive and simultaneous (Ibid. a. 7). But what are the 
objeots of the 'divine knowledge? In the first place, God 
knokrs and understands Himself (q. 14, a.*2*and 3). Secondly, # 
God knows other things besides Himself (Ibid. a. 5), and not 
only in a. general ‘and abstract Way, but in an eminent and 
'higher manner, inasmuch as He» contains witjiin Himself the 
perfection of all beings (Ibid. a. 6). He knows individual 
things as such, and by the same act as general things. In the 
divine understanding the universal ideft is not arrived at by 
abstraction, but is the principle of particular things, and it is 
in the general that God sees the particular (Ibid. art. 11). He 
does not, as Aristotle thought, lower Himself by knowing 
things inferior to Himself (^. 22, a. 3, ad 3). There are in 
God two kinds of knowledge. The knowledge of vision and 
the knowledge bf simple or mere intelligence 1 (q. 14, a. 9, 
concl.). God possesses not only intelligence, but will (q. 19, 
jBi. 1). For will is a consequeifbe o^ intelligence; inclination 
towards the good bein^f nothing else than appetite, and appetite, 
when its object is sensible, is called sensible* appetite, and 
when its object is intelligible, is called intelligible appetite, and 
is will. In reality, will is the very being of God, though it 
can be distinguished from it rationally or by abstraction (q. 19, 
a. 2, ad 1). Thomai Aquinas asserts that God is free, but he 
does not ctearly explain how he conceives this freedom. He 
makes a distinction between an absolute and a hypothetical 

* 

1 By knowledge of vision St. Thomas means knowledge of things wfiiofi exist 
or which, without actually existing, have existed or will exist ; and by know- 
ledge of simple intelligence, he means knowledge of things which, will never 
exist, but which migrft exist on a certain hypothesis 
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necessity. Absolute necessity is intelligible of itself ; -hypothe- 
tical necessity is the necessity in virtue of which a thing is, if 
it is. For example, the proposition Socrates is seated, is* 
necessary hypothetically ; for, assuming that he is seated, then 
he is not standing ; but «tiiis is not absolutely necessary. So 
it is with th« will of God in* its relation to finite things. 
He wills them necessarily, if He does will them; -but He 
.does not will them b/ an absolute necessity, because they 
do not form part of His esqpnce (q. 19,, a. 3, cond.). God is 
therefore free (Ibid. a. 10)? His will is perfect (q. 14, a.,2, ad 3), 
Its special object is the essence o? God, tliat is to say,. goodness 
(q. 19, a. 1, ad 3). But although God, in the first place, essen- 
tially wills Himself, He may also will -other things besides 
Himself, for it is 'in* the essence of the will to 'communicate 
as much as possible to others the good it possesses. The 
divine will is therefore disposed to communicate His goodness 
to creatures by v reflecting Iris image , in them (q. 19, a. 2,‘ 
concl.). 

Aquinas distinguishes in God an antecedent and a consequent 
will (q. 19, a. 6, ad ‘i). The antecedent will is that which 
wills a thing absolutely, independently of circumstances ; and 
the consequent will is the one which wills a thing with 
reference to certain circumstances. For example, the judge 
wills by an antecedent will that '•every man should live; but 
with a consequent will that the homicide should be hung. In 
the same way, God wills with an antecedent frill that all men 
be saved, but with a consequent will that sinners be punished, 
There is another distinction bbtween voluntas bene plafiiti and. 
voluntas signi. • The former is the inner Vill oi God, the latter, 
His will as manifested by signs 1 (q. 19, a. 1 2). : , 

On the doctrine of the divine will depends the doctrine of the- 
love of God. Aquinas proves that there is love in. God; for 
the first movement of will and of the appetitive part in general 
is love (q. 20* a. 1, concl.). The object of* love being' the good, 
God loves all l>einga «in f proportion as they are good*(/5td a. 2). 
As regards the question, whether God loves anything else 
hesides ( Himself , it is ’the same question as whether He knows 
anything else besides Himself, and is solved in the same way. 

■According to St. Thomas there are five eigne: Prohibition, Perenaeion, 
Precept, Counsel, and Operation (q. 19, a. 12). •- ' •• ' 
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Ood possesses not only will, but power (q. *26, a. 1) ; but 
pbwer i& not in itself a* special attribute, it # is part of His 
Essence (q. 26, a. 1, ad 2) ; for every being acts in proportion 
to the amount of actuality it possesses ( Ibid .), aqd it is active 
power only that belongs to God and* wot passive power (q. 26, 
a. 1). God being all actuality is omnipotence* (q. 25, a. 6), 
and can do anything that does not imply contradietion (q. 7„ 
a. 2, ad 1, and q. 25,* a. 3 and 4). He may alter the order. 
He has Hirflsqlf established (II, I s , q. 105, a. 6, concl.), but 4 He 
oan do nothing that is nothin acoordtftice with His wisdom and 
His goodness (I, 1°, q. 21, *&. f, concl.). 

To proceed to the attributes of God and to His relation to 
the world : God’s fundamental attribute is that of a Creator ; 
in olher words, He can make something out of nothing (q. 45, 
a *1, concl), aud He alone can create (Ibid, a 5). There 
is no creation in the works of 'nature and of art, for these 
works always presuppose some jAe-existing matter (Ibid. a. 8). 
Creation is the work of mind and of will, and consequently of 
a person (q. 29, a. 4 and 45, a. 6, concl.). If God is a creator, 
if He creates by His intelligence and His will, it follows that 
the universe as a whole has not always existech(q. 46, a. 1). 
At this point Aquin&s replies to the arguments given by 
Aristotle in proof of the eternity of the world, aud he appears to 
think that Aristotle did not ’seriously uphold this thesis. At 
the Bame time, the cfcsctrine that the world had a beginning 
cannot be proved by Reason, and can only be established by 
faith (q. 46, a. 2). 

• God is not only the Creator, He is ajso Providence (q. 22, a. 1). 
Por all that is good in creatures monies fiom God ; He is the 
cause of the order by which all things «arc led to their end 
(Ibid. conS$L). Providence comprises two things — the concep- 
tion of the universal order and the production of this order 
(q. 22, a. 3, concl.). The Atheists (Democritus, Epicurus) 
denied providence altogether, and, believed that everything was 
subject to* chance. Others believe*^that providence only 
extends to incorruptible beings, to the* heavens. But Divine 
Providence embraces all creatures (q. 22, a. 2, concl.), and, yore- 
over, it acts on them directly and without any intermediary 
(Ibid. a. 3).* 

Although Aqufnas affirms that God caif do nothing contrary 
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to His wisdom and goodness, he is not an optimist after 
the manner of Leibnitz and Malebraiiche, who taught ,that G<5d 
could not do otherwise than choose the best of all possible 
worlds. On, the contrary, according to St. Thomas, God can 
always make better things than those which he has made 
(<[. 25, a. 6). 'For the divine goodness is infinite, and conse- 
quently far greater than the number of His creatures, however 
'great that may be; and for this same reason it is in His 
power to create things ethos than and. superior to those He 
has made. 1 

At the 8$me time, God’s divine onfnipotence does not permit 
of His committing sin; God is impeccable (q. 25, a. 3, ad 2). 
Hut if God is the creative and providential cause of the World, 
why does evil exist ? Evil is not real being (q. 48, a. 2, ad 2), 
and yet it is not a pure negation. Evil is the privation' of 
good {Ibid, ad 1). It can only be conceived through the good 
(q. 14, a. 10, ad 4). If evil exists, absolute evil does not 
(q. 49, a. 3). Evil is either natural (physical) or moral. 
Aquinas says very little about natural evil, which is not real, 
since it is only a privation., The true evil is the moral, which 
is divided irito two kinds — the malum culpae and the malum 
poenae (q. 48, a. 5). In any case, God is only the cause of 
evil by an accident, and, moreover, He is the cause of the 
malum poenae only and not at a?l of the malum culpae (q. 49, 
a. 2, concl.). ' 

In a word, God is the efficient, exemplary, and final cause 
of all things (q. 44). This formula embraces and expresses the 
whole of the theodicy of St. Thomas. * 

l • * * ' 

Irregular Theologg in the Middle Ages: Pantheistical Doc- 
trines; Dionysius the Anopagite; Scotus Erigend ; Amalrie 
of Bend, and David of Dinant ; Eckart. , ‘ 

Besides the orthodox theology, of which' Aquinas was the 
chief representative, there existed throughout the Middle Ages 
a covert system of Pantheism which was characterised by two 
fundamental ideas : (lj God reduced to' absolute unity, above 
all difference knd all comprehension. (2) God, as not only 
the cause, but the substance and essence of individual beings. 
This philosophy, which was derived from ther Bchool of 
Alexandria, had as Its principal representatives Dionysius the 
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Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, Anialric of Bena, David of 
Dinant, apd lastly, Meister Eckart and the German mystics 
of the 14th century. Mention must also be made of the 
Arab and Hebrew ramifications, such as, for instance, the 
doctrine of Averroes and Avicebr6», etc. We shall do 
no more than point out the general features of these 
doctrines. # # . ° 

In his mystic theology anti in his Treatise on Divine Names, „ 
Dionysius the Areopagite, or the psgudo-Dionysius, remarks tfiat 
there are two kinds of theology : affirmative theology , which 
proceeds from God to finite *thiflgs, and represents God as having 
every name ; and an abstractive theology , which rises above all 
positive or negative determinations and considers God as being 
without name. He teaches that God is not* goodness, but the 
super-goodness, the super-divinity, the super-essence. He has 
no name, corresponds to no essence ; nothing can give us a 
Conception of super-diyinity (Of the Divine .Names, Oh. 11 
and 13). 

Scotus Erigena, in his De Divisionc naturae develops the 
pantheistical doctrine in a much more scientific and complete 
manner. He divides beings or nature into four species : 1st, 
that which creates aiftl is not created, mans non creata: 
2nd, that which is created and creates, errata ct creator, 3rd, 
that which is created and doefi not create, errata ct non creans ; 
4th, that which neither creates nor is created, non creans, non 
creata. To the first of % these species belongs God Himself, for 
He alone creates and is not created. He also constitutes the 
jmcreated and non-creative esserfbe, hip, from a different aspect, 
that is to say, a»end;*for, regarded as the end of beings, God 
is not a creator. The second species, thai which creates and 
is created, embraces all the divine models and prototypes, is 
the Word ^Plato’s auro^coov). Lastly, the third nature, Which is 
created and does not create, is the world, and here it is t}iat the 
pantheistic characteif of Erigena’s teaching appears* more especi- 
ally. To Mm creation was only a proc&sien (III, 25, Processio) 
from God. All that God saw, He always made, for with Him 
vision does not come before operation, but is eo-eternal yrith 
it. He sees in. acting, and He acts in seeing : videt operando 
ct videndo eperatur (III, 17). God is the substance of all 
finite things and these cannot exist outside Him. He is the 
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true and only essence of all things, and there is truly and 
property speaking nothing that is not this essence itqelf ( ipsam 
solam esse vere ac proprie in omnibus et nihil est ve re ae proprie 
esse, quod ipfa non sit). 

God and His creatuae* are to be considered not as two things, 
but as one single thing, and that is God Himself (sed unurn 
et id ipsum). For thS creature which rdhlly exists in God 
, appears in an ineffable and miraculous manner in creation, 
thereby becoming manifest:, the invisibje making*itself visible, 
the incomprehensible comprehensible, the hidden discovered, 
the unknown known, what is without form and figured becoming 
determinate, the super-essential essential, the super-natural 
natural; in a word, creating and created, making and* made 
in all things : Intisibilis visibilem , incognitvs coghitum, forma 
et specie carens formomm et • spcciofum ; super-esscntialis 
mentialem, mper-naturalis nhturalem, omniu creans .in omnibus 
ereatum, et omnium factor factum in, omnibus (Ibid.). Ouf 
life is God’s life (I, 78). Sc ipsam sancta trinitas in nobis et 
in se ipsa amat, videt, movet (Ibid.). Man’s knowledge of God 
is a revelation, the Appearance «of God in him a theophany 
(6eo<pavla) (I, 7). 

In short, according to Scotus Erigfena, God is all that is, 
Bern est omnc quod vere est ; what we feel and understand, is 
only the appearance of Him Wlfb, in Himself, does not appear, 
non apparentis apparitio, the manifestation of Him who is 
hidden, oeculti manifestatio, the affirmation ol Hun who is in 
Himself only a negation, negati ajfirmatio. God is the essence 
of all things; creation, is nbt accidental but essential, non 
est Deo acddens mivermlitatem condereS ; creation is therefore 
eternal, universality in sua causa aeterna est. Before He 
created God was not. God and His actions are not two 
things, but one. If all things come from Qod^ &ll must return 
to Him. ‘ For it is He Himself who returns be Himfeelf, bring- 
ing back all things to Himself. In se'tpmm redit revocans 
in se omnia. • * • 

This same doctrine of immanence was held in the 12th 
century by two philosophers whose writings Wve been de- 
stroyed — Amalric of Bena and David of Dinant. The following, 
according to Gerson (De Concordia •metaphys. cum logica ), was 
their theory: • * 
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All things are God, and God is all things . omnia runt Bew et Dew an t 
omnia. God id at once creator jpd creature, creator et creatura, idem Dens, 
Ad God is She source and principle of all things, so is«He alsb.thelr end, 
and all must return to Him in order to be immutable and at rest, and to 
form an indivisible unity 4 et ita ynvm individvm et immytabile . All is 
one, in other words, all is God : omnia unuikmm quod idem eat omnia em 
Deum. According to Albertus Magnus, David of Din&ni, in his book De 
Dmeonibue , epde&vouifed to prove that Nor s Sr intelligence was identical 
with the materia prima , and that this identity corresponded with the 
highest conception of thought. If they are regarded as distinct* it" 
is necessary to pse- suppose a common Higher concept in which they are 
reunited, and this concept woufti be precisely the identity of God with 
the materia prima ( Albert Mag. Sitmma Theolog. I, 4, 20). 

Among the mystic $nd pantheistic doctrines of the middle 
ages/ that Of Master Eckatt (14lh centuiy) was the most 
profound and also the # most audacious. . He not only, like 
Scotus Erigena, reproduced Alexandrian ideas, but he also 
foreshadowed and prepared the* way for modern German 
theology. God, he says, is above being ; He is the identity of 
being and non-being (Gott ist ein nicht und Gott ist ein Icht). 
God is neither this nor the other ; He i£P in all things, in the 
stone, in the piece of wood, etc. (des 9 Gotten leben und wesen seif 
in eym Sterne, in eym Hdz). The term “ to be ” (das Wort mm) 
can be said of God alone. But God is not separable ^from 
thought ; ip Him being and thought are identical (min Wesen 
ist sem BeJcennen). Gocbpaust be distinguished from His divinity , 
divinity is God's hidden substance, the eternal and profound dark- 
ness in whicli God is unknown to Himself (es ist die verborgcn 

nsternusz der ewigen Gottheit)* God, on the other hand, is 
divinity manifesting itscftf and cons<jjou8 of itself pi its external 
activity. Before the existence of creatures God was not yet 
God (ee die Creafturen warent , do was nit Gott). God’s manifes- 
tation of Himself is necessary. He speaks eternally and ivith- 
out interruption ; He must act whether He wills it or not (ef 
woll oder er woll nil, es musz disz sprechen). God thereby 
engenders Himself, that is to say, He engenders His Son 
(Sein wurcken ist seinep sun geberen ), akd all things in Him 
(er spricht all! Ding in im). All creatures aje a word of 
God; what my mouth speaks, the stone speaks also;* each 
creature is fpll of God, each bears the impress of the divine 
nature, is a book of God (ein yegliche Creatup ist roll Gottes, und 
II* * t T 
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id em Buck). Tbe thirsty man would not desire to drink 
were there not something of God in what he drinks (fit begetfC 
es nit, wire nit Uwas Oottes darinn). . . . (See M. Ch. Schmidt’# 
Mysticisme allemand an quatorziime wide : Mimoires de 
l' Academic des Sciences, Morales S Savants itranaers . Vol. II, 
1846 .) 



CHAPTER II 

THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN MODERN TIMES 

1. PROOFS OF # THE EXISTENCE dF OOD 

• 

In modem. philosophy, we have always to return to Descartes 
ff we wish to trace the .history oft the different problems from 
their origin. Descartes’ theology contains, it is tine, many 
elements that were borrowed from mediaeval and ancient 
Philosophy ; but his method was quite peculiar to himself, and 
entirely original. This, method, which is the philosophical 
method par excellence, irufkes doubt its starting point, with self- 
evidence as the criterion of truth. To refuse to admit anything 
that is not absolutely proved* and to accept as proved only 
that which is self-evident : this is the Cartesian method. 

It is trne # thdl this? method had been followed implicitly 
in every system of Philosophy, including those of the Middle 
Ages; for when Thomas Aquiitas iq his Summa theologxae 
begins by asking the ^question : •An Devs mt* and unhesi- 
tatingly TeplieB, Dieo guod von, it is evident that he intends 
to question every truth, even that of the existence of God, 
and to accept this truth only when he has answered 
his own objections, ana'' established it on proofs ^bat are* 
self-evident. But ttfls method, without which, indeed, there 
can be no philosophy, was employed “without reflexion by 
Aquinas and the rest.* With Descartes, on the other hand, 

it was a conscious method. He also was the first to formulate 

• • 

it* and for this reason he may he regarded as the father of 
modem Philosophy. 

? Another, original* feature in the Cartesian* method is that it 
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starts from the existence of thought, and consequently of the 
thinking subject, as from a primary truth. Whatever the 
ideas may lie which are to be established by Philosophy, one 
thing will always remain true, and absolutely so, and this is 
the consciousness of self." I may doubt the existence of bodies 
and of God, and even of mathematical truths, but I cannot 
doubt my own thoughf ; for my doubt itself is a thought, and 
. to think or to doubt is to exist, since that which has no existence 
cannot think. I who thin^ am, therefore, something, and I 
am only inasmuch as I ‘think; therefore, I am a thing whose 
essence it is to think : I am a flunking thing, in other words, 
I am a spirit. 

Thus Descartes establishes not only • the method of modern 
philosophy, but itfe very principle, namely, the conception of 
the subjective —the subject as opposed* to object, the ego a» the 
identity of subject and object. * 

» / . * 

Descartes. — The Three Proofs of the Existence of God: the 

Proof “ A Contingentia Mentis ” ; the Proof derived from the Idea 
of the Infinite, and from the Nemssity of an Adequate Cause of 
this Idea ; the A Priori Proof that Existence is involved in the 
Idea of Perfection. « 

From the above principles, Descartes sets out to establish 
the existence of God. He ddes not make use of physical 
proofs, nor of whut is called the cosmological argument, nor 
of the proof by final causes , because Me has hot ps yet proved 
the existence of the world and of material things, and, more- 
over, he requires the existence of Gotf in order to prove the 
existence of these things. *It is, therefore, in<the human mind, 
and in the human mind alone that he seeks and finds proofs 
of the existence of God. 

These proofs he finds both in the existence of the ego 
and in the ideas of the ego. What is usually called the proof 
a contingentia mundi becomes with h f im ttye proof a con- 
tingentia mentis. As ibr the ideas of the ego which lead up 
to God, there is in reality only one, namely, the idea of God or 
of perfection ;« but regarded from two different points of view, 
this idea affords two different proofs. Hence, in Descartes, 
there are three distinct proofs of the existence e-f God; and 
since the one we have named a contingentia ihe^tis itself implied 
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the idea of God, it follows that it is upon this idea that all 
Dfescartesi proofs are founded. # • 

• First Froof. — Descartes’ first proof may l>e stated as follows: 
The idea of God implies the, existence of God, for the effect 
presupposes the cause. We have, *ift> doubt, illusory ideas 
which, without presupposing the existence of their object, can lie 
explained by the combination or amplification or abstraction 
of real elements ; but tfie question precisely is, whether amongst, 
our ideas theVe^s not one whose e^stence can only tie explained 
by admitting the existence of its object: and thiB peculiar 
privilege belongs to the Idea* of God, which can 1» proved 
either a posteriori by the principle of causality or a priori by 
simply analysing the idea of jGod. 

In the first filace then, what is this idea T 

“ by the name God I understand a substance "infinite, eternal, immut- 
able, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful ; by which I myself and 
every Other thing (if any such does in*truth exist) live lteen produced” 
{Med. IH). 

Whence can such an idea have come t§ my mind ( For, as 
an existing idea, its origin requires an explanation, and it must 
have had a cahse. Can ^1 have given it to myself ? It is true, 
that being myself a substance 1 can give myself the notion of 
a substance different from myself, but how is it that I, a finite 
being, am able to conceive the notion of an infinite Bubstance ? 

Here Descartes lay'ff down a principle which he borrows 
from the Scholastics, namely, “.That there must be as much 
^reality in the efficient and total ^ause as in the effect ” (Cousin, 
t, p. 273). The cause /if the idea of »the Infinite must there- 
fore contain at feast as much reality as this idfea itself. No 
doubt our ideas, regarded as modes or States of our .think- 
ing faculty, have all the same value and all flow from the 
nature of * our mind, which is a thinking thing. They oxg 
Implied in' the ego a| a mode is implied in substance ; but as 
representations t of certain objects, as ideas, they possess 
.another kinS of reality, a reality relative to that of the object : 
this Descartes* calls the objective 1 reality, of the idea. Ideas 

1 In scholastic language the term objective is not used in quite the same 
sense as by modern philosophers. The objective is opposed to the real and 
Ja a pant of the subjeqjbive ; it is that which in the subject is representative 

the bbject In other words, it is the idea in its relation to the object 
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have more or less objective reality, according as their objects 
have* more or, less formal or essential reality: thus the ictea 
of plant has more objective reality than the idea of stonfe, 
because the <plant possesses morp attributes than the stone ; 
and “ however imperfect this manner of being may be in which 
a thing exist# objectively or by 'representation as an idea in the 
understanding, it certainly cannot be said that this fashion or 
- manner of being is nothing, and that consequently this idea 
derives its origin from nothing” (Ibid. p. 274). , * 

And now, since, speaKing generally, every cause must have 
as much reality as its effect, vfe die able to draw therefrom 
another principle, namely, that “ for an idea to contain such or 
such an objective reality rather ttyui another, it must otfe this 
to some cause in i^hich there is at least as much formal reality 
as there is objective reality 1 in the idea.” To explain* the 
reality of the idea of the Infinite in thought, there must then, • 
be a cause which possesses* within itself an actually infinite ; 
reality. 

Let us, however, see whether it is not pc»ssible to account * 
for this idea in some other waV. Descartes examines three 
explanations which are given by the Empiricists i (1) Negation 
(Ibid. p. 282) ; (2) Multiplication (p. 28*8) , (3) Infinite addition 

(p. 280). 

(1) That the Infinite is merely a negation, the negation of 
the finite, and the idea of infinitude* ,, a negative idea. On 
the contrary, Descartes replies, there* is more .reality in an 
infinite substance than in a finite one, and thus the notion of 
the Infinite is in my mivd before that ^>f the finite. Moreover 
it cannot lie *said that thfa idea, being materially false, is 
derived from the nfcn-existent, since it has more reality than 
any other idea. 

(2) Several causes may have co-operated simultaneously 
towards the production of this idea ; from one of these I may 
have received the idea of some one of the perfections which I 
attribute to God, and to another cause I may owe* the idea of 
some other perfection ; so that all these perfections may well 
exis£ ip sqme 'part or other of the world, but do not exist all 
collected and combined together in a single being, which would 

t That is, objective reality in the sense given by iqodern philosophers to 
the word objective. 
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be God. On the contrary, says Descartes, the unity, simplicity, 
t&d inseparability of all the things which are ip God constitute 
bne of His chief perfections ; and the idea of the unity of 
these perfections cannot have been put into piy mind by 
any cause whatsoever." ■ * • 

(3) But it map be that* I am something* more than T 
imagine, and that all the perfections which I conceive to be in 
God - exist potentially in myself. "$ould not this faculty 
which l poSsegs of inereasing th^ae perfections indefinitely be 
sufficient to reproduce the*ideas of them in my mind ? Reply : 
It is a certain proof of tlfb imperfection of my ; knowledge 
that it grows gradually, and continues to increase. God l 
knotf to be, on the contrary, actually infinite in such a degree 
that He cannot add anything to His own Supreme perfection. • 
NGw, the objective existence of an idea (i.&. the idea of an 
actually infinite being) cannot be caused by a being that has 
only a potential existence. a » 

If the idea of the infinite cannot be explained in any way 
by the existence of the finite, it must be that this idea haB a 
cause which is at least ecfual tq itself, and which contains 
actually what is ideally possessed by the mind. 

Second Proof . — What is known as Descartes’ second proof, 
was in reality for him only part of the first proof. However, 
although merely an expansion of the latter, it may be con- 
sidered apart. ’• 

Descartes puts the question — Would 1, who possess the idea of 
God, exist if there were no God .^(Ibid. p. 284) and he replies that 
this weuld be impossible ; for, since J possess the idea of God, 
if I bad given tnyself existence I* should have at the same time 
given myself all the perfections of whicl* I have the idea, in a 
word, I ishould be God ; but I am not God. I must, therefore, 
owe my origin to some other cause ; but as the same reasoning 
applies to this other cause, I must go on until I find the cause 
which actually possesses all the perfections* of which I have 
the idea, Ind which, consequently is <^p& 

Thus expressed, this proof appears somewhat strange ; for 
Descartes seems to assume that if the’ ego » self-existent it 
most have voluntarily given existence to itself, and conse- 
quently mtuft have existed before it was, which is contradictory. 
If we take it in this sense, the argument appears, strictly 
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speaking, to be sophistical ; but, on the other hand, he wh< 
says Ahat God exists through Himself, that He is.tlke self 
existent, at the same time affirms that He has within Himsel 
the cause of. His own existence, and Descartes, to explain hii 
meaning, says, that in Gdd essence is identical with cause (tiu 
formal cause, «s he says, with* the efficient cause), that tin 
essence stands to Him, therefore, in the relation of «an efficiaw 
.cause 1 {R&p. d Catirys* p. 382). I’he essence of God, vis., self 
existence, has, therefore, in a jnanner the same ipltftion to Hitt 
as cause to effect. The toeing, therefore, which possessed thh 
supreme power of self-existence Would by that very fad) 
possess the power of endowing itself with every perfection 
which is the same sb saying that absolute existence hfcjditf 
■ absolute perfection! 

We must draw attention to an important point in this argu- 
ment of Descartes, namely, that the preservation of a suhftancc 
is identical with ,its creation, end that consequently the ques- 
tion is not so much, who created me at first, as, to whom do 
I owe my preservation at this moment ? Now, this 1 can 
attribute neither to myself, nor to* my parents, nor to any other 
cause, unless it be to one which possesses in itsolf all the perfec- 
tions of which I have the idea. * 

In this way, according to Descartes, we avoid the objection 
of an infinite regression, an objection which might, strictly 
speaking, be brought against the theory of a creative cause, 
since we might go on ascending from ‘cause to .cause in the 
series of time ; but it is not so with the preserving cause, which, 
if it explains my actual existence, must Itself be aotualr 

Third Proof. — Lastly, we find in Descartes a celebrated 
proof, which we have already met in the middle ages. This 
proof is generally known as that of St. Anselm> 2nd is called 
by Kant the ontological argument Descartes . states it as 
follows: 

" It is certain that I up lens find the idea of God in my ceneciousneaa, 
that is, the idea of a b/ing supremely perfect than that of any 

* « 

1 Deccartes -compares this process of reasoning, by which we pass from 
the formal to the efficient cause, to the geometrical reasoning which pro- 
ceeds from the circle to the polygon (/&jp. aux otyectioffo uW> 

Cousin, II, p. 68). 
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figure or number whatsoever ; and I know with not less dearness and 
dtyinctneee that an actual and«eternal existence pertains to His rapture, 
tfym that all which is demonstrable of any figure ot* number really 
belongs to the nature of thaMlgure or number” {Med. V). 

This reasoning, says Descartes, has h somewhat sophistical 
appearance; for inwall things *a distinction is diade Ik? tween 
essence and existence,, and, I conceive likewise that the 
existence of God may be separated from His essence. But j>n * 
Reflection I £ee^ that in God existence cannot l>e separated 
•fjttnn essence. For every flime it happens that I think on a 
/first and supreme being, 1* am obliged to attribute to Him 
'ievery perfection : .now existence is a perfection, therefore l am 
*able most clqprly to infer that this supreme being does exist 
This proof has justly beep named the a priori proof, and is the 
■ only*bne of its kind. For in all a the other so-called meta- 
physical proofs there enters, to some extent, considerations 
borrowed from contingent things,*and the process is always 
from effect to cause. Here, on the contrary, we do not go 
beyond the consideration of the idea, ,nd it is from the 
essence of the being itself that tlia existence of that being 
is inferred. Thus, it is an entirely a priori proof. This 
proof has been much disputed, and even in Descartes’ own 
time Gassendi brought forcible objections against it, the 
most important of which, or, at least, the only objection 
which really went to ^he heart of the question, was that 
existence is not a property of a thing, and consequently 
not a perfection. 

• • 

“ Existence, says, Gassendi, is not a «perfection, but •& form or an 
activity without which there can be no perfection*and truly that which 
does Hot exist has neither perfection nor imperfection. It is not said 
of a thing Which does not exist that it is imperfect, but thjaj it is null” 
(A oty Cousin, II, pu 202). 

To which Desdartes replies : 

“Ido not see to what lend of things you would have existence to 
hekw& nor why it ’cannot also be a property like crtnnipotgnce, taking the 
word, jttoperty to mean any kind of attribute. Much morfc, in* (fod, 
TinrOitpi j existence is truly a property in the narrowest sense (proprium\ 
because existence is proper to Him alone, and it is only in Him that 
•existence Is part of essence 9 {Ibid. p. 291). # 
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Divers other Proofs : Spinoza ; Leibnitz ; Malebranche ; 
Bossttet ; Proof by the Eternal Truths. • 8 

Descartes’ proofs of the existence *of God were, in general, 
used as the basis of all the demonstratidns proposed in the 
17 th century, They were, 'however, modified or transformed 
by each of the great philosophers of <lhis period, accord- 
ing to his particular cast of mind. • Spinoza, for example, 
gk/es the a priori or ontological argument of Stj Anselm and 
Descartes, under a new^fonh, in the following words : 

“ For since ability to exist is power, it follows that the more reality 
belongs to the nature of anything the greater is the power for existence 
it derives from itself ; and it also follows, therefore, that the being absolutely 
infinite, or Qod, has from Himself an absolutely infinite power of e\jstenoe, 
and that Ho therefore necessarily exists. f ■ ■ Whatever perfection or 
reality those things nfiiy have which are produced by external Causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or of few, thfey owe it all to the virtue 
of an external caqsc, and, therefore, their existence springs from the pfir- • 
fection of an external cause alone and not from their own. Oh the other 
hand, whatever perfection substance has is due to no external cause. There- 
fore, its existence must follow froiqrits nature alone, and is, therefore, 
nothing else than its essence.' Perfection consequently does not prevent 
the existence of a thing, but establishes it ; 1 imperfection, on the other 
hand, prevents existence ” ( Ethics , I, Prop. XI, note). . 

Leibnitz likewise attemptedfto develop Descartes’ argument, 
and to make it complete by remedying a flaw which he thought 
he discovered in it. 2 / • 

“ I was led,” he says, “ to examine this question more closely 
by an argument which was for a long time well known in the 
schools, and which has*beqn once more employed by Descartes 
to prove the existence of God. The argument runs thus : 
Everything which follows from the idea or ihe definition of a 
thing taay be affirmed of that thing.. Existence follows from 
•the idea of God, or of the most perfect being that Can be con- 
ceived. Therefore, existence may be affirmed Of God. But 

# " 't . 

*Bossuet coincides* wjkh Spinoza when he says (1*™ ^Eltvation ) : u Is 
perfection an obstacle to being? On the «contrary # it is the reason- of 
bejn$ w c « 

2 Leibnitz appears not to have known that the difficulty he mentions in 
the a priori proof had already been noticed in the second^of the Objection^, 
and that Descartes ^ad given the same reply as* himself, but with -morn 
profound reasoning. . ^ 
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the truth is, the only inference we can draw is the following : 
If*God is possible, it follows that He exists. Eor we.caft find 
id our definitions no solid foundation for our inference until we 
know that these definitions jye real grid imply no contradic- 
tion. Thus it is not enough for 4 * ub tib have the thought of 
God in order to be # sure that Ve have # the ide*? of Him, and 
in the denfonstration we h^ve just s<# forth the possibility 
of this very perfect being must be proved or assumed if # we* 
are to infer legitimately ” (Meditations sur les idtcs ; see 
Janet’s edition, p. 516). • # 

Thus in Descartes’ argument it is assumed that God is 
possible, and there is a suppressed premiss, according to which 
God jsfpossibje, and the idea .of Him doesjiot imply contradic- 
tion. “ I grant/’ says J^eibnitz, “ that the * demonstration is 
impSHect, because it assumes that the perfect being is possible 
in Himself. ' If anyone could prove this, we would then have 
a truly mathematical proof of the existence of God.” He 
gives a proof of this himself by the way, implicitly and 
without reasoning it out clearly. # 

n And/’ he says, “as nothing cai* interfere with the possi- 
bility of that* which involves no limits, no negation, and 
consequently no contradiction, this \i.c. this possibility] is suffi- 
cient of itself to make known f the existence of God a priori ” 

£ Monad . 45). But Leibnitz does not sufficiently explain how 

it is that what do # es no^* contain negation does not imply con- 
tradiction; for, to take his own example, the idea of most 
rapid motion does not gppear tq contain a negation, and yet 
it is eonttradjctoiy. In addition to this* correction of Descartes' 
proof, Leibnitz introduced a proof flf his own, which is in fact 
the same as that known as the proof a coiltingcntia mnndi , or, 
to use Kant’s expression, the cosmological argument I^ibnitz r 
however, derives this proof from a principle which is peculiar 
to himself, the principle, namely, of Sufficient Bpa§on : 

“And as all thisMetail [of contingent things] again involves other prior 
or more detailed contingent things, each of x^iicli still needs a similar 
analysis to yield ijs reason, •we are no further forward ; and the sufficient 
or final reason must be outside the sequence or 'series of particu laj^con - 
tingent things, however infinite this series may be. Thus the linal reason 
of t hing s muqf be in a necessary substance, in which the variety of 
particular changes exist only eminently, as in it^ source, and this sub- 
stance we call God ” (Monad. §§ 37 and 38). > 
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Malebranche does not give any special proof of the existence 
of ftcd, .for he t teaches that all things are seen in God, : afrtf 
that God is seen in Himself, and he thinkB that we haVe 
no other idea of God besides .this , vision. To think God 
and to see Him are on6 and the same thing, and consequently 
there is no n6ed to pass by meflans of reasoning from the idea 
of God to His being, sipoe the soqj is immediately waited to His 
- being itself. ^ 

“ By Divinity, says he, we undeistand the Iiftinite, thewbein^ that ^.with- 
out restriction, the infinitely perfect fiemg. Now, nothing finite ca n 
represent the Infinite^ Therefore, itSs enough to think of God in order, 
to know that He is. — Ariste. Yes, Theotimus, I am convinced that nothing 
can have sufficient reality to represent the Infinite.* But I am> certain 
that I see the Infinite ; “therefore, the Infinite exists since T see.it ara4 oah 
only see it in itself.” « 

». m* 

The arguments of Bossuet must be included in .this account 
of the proofs of the existence of God. In the first place (sde . 
note on p. 298), he expresses in a forcible and profound 
manner the a priori proof, saying, with Spinoza, th$t 
perfection is not dn obstacle* to being ; on the contrary, 
it is the reason of being. He also re-introduces, under 
a new and characteristic form, the Platonic ideal argument; 
is. he proves the existence of God through the existence of . 
eternal truths. There are la Vs which ♦•are necessary Mid 
eternal, and these laws would not , cease to be true even 
if none of the things subject to th6m had existence. For 
example, even if there were no triangles in reaHijiy,; it 
would still remain turn that* in all triangles the three angles 
are equal to, two right angles. On the other hand again, it 
is not necessary that the human understanding should exist to 
know these truths, for they would still h@.&ue if there was 
not a man in the world. Thus, we have here eternal truths, 
which depend neither on the world nor dn the human mind. 
Nevertheless these truths must exist sdfmewjrere and depend 
on some being. 

- A If now I seek to discover in what subject (these truths reside, eternal 
and immutable as they ire, I am obliged to admit the existence ofabaing . 
in whom ti^th eternally eubsiste and by whom it ie for ever comprehended^ 
and this being must be truth iteelf, and must be all truth,, and it is from 
Him that the truth ie derived in all that is and is comprehended outaide 
of Him " ( ConnaUtance de Dieu et de m-mtme, Ch. IV). ; - 
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. In order to complete this history of the proofs of the existence 
of* God wjrich were advanced in the 17th century, we might 
farther cite Newton’s proof which is founded ou the existence 
of space, and that of Clarke, who attempted to finite in one 
single demonstration all the separate proofs that, taken indivi- 
dually, only prove a single attribute of God, and are conse- 
quently insufficient, 4 being in reality onjy parts of one and the 
same demonstration. But our space is limited, and we must., 
Jpass on to the 18 th century. ' 

The 18th century has th* reputation of being the Century of 
atheism, on account of the nfcise made in the world by the 
philosophy of the Encyclopaedia, the philosophy, that is, of 
HolbaCh and of ‘Diderot ; but it would be more true tcf say 
that It was *the century" of deism, for at*ne other period was 
a. -laager number of bSoks written on -the subject of the 
existence of. God. Hn this century there arose a new science 
Much had not been known before, and was chiefly due to the 
progress made at this time in physical and natural knowledge : 
the science, that is, of physical theology which derives proofs of 
the . existence of God from the "wonders of nature. 

.Kant's Criticism: TheeOntological Argument ; The Cosmological 
Argument; The Physico- Theological Argument; The, Three reduced 
to One '; Kant's Proof by Moraiity. 

A more important stage in the history of the proofs of the 
existence of Qod is marked by Kant’s criticism in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. The third part of the Transcendental Dialectic 
w devoted to the theory* and discussion of these proofs. 

Kant begins by examining the* definition of* God as laid 
down by the Cartesians, and in particular* by Leibnitz. God, 
is the most real of -all beings (ens realissimum, omnitudo 
redlitatis), the whole of reality. This whole of reality contains 
within itself all possible attributes of things, all that can be 
Hnb#n as real a*id excludes all negptioih 

w a negation cannot^ be cogitated as determined without cogitating 
lit the same time the opposite affirmation. The man born blind haB not 
the least notion of darkness, because be has none of light ; the vagabond 
kno ws nothing of poverty, because he has never known what it is to be 
in comfort ; tlfe ignorant man has no conception of his ignorance, because 
he has no (conception of knowledge. All conceptions of negatives are 
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accordingly derived or deduced conceptions ; and realities contain the data, 
and, so to speak, the material or transcendental contents of the possibility 
aud complete determination of all things. ... We shall fiitd ourselves 
authorized to determine our notion of the Supreme Being by means *of 
the right conception of a highest reality, as one, simple, all-sufficient, 
eternal, and so on — in one word, to determine it in itB unconditioned 
•completeness by the aid of every passible predicate. The conception of 
such a being is the concept] m of God in its transcendental sense, and thus 
the ideal of pure reason is the objec t- matter of* a transcendental theology” 
(Critique of Pure Heaton* English trans., pp. 354, 359). 

That this concept doec exist in t}he human nfind and that it* 
there plays an important part are foots which Kant never fof 
an instant doubts. But what remains doubtful is whether this 
concept corresponds to a positive reality, to &n existence ; for 
it is possible for aitf to have an ’idea that corresponds to no, 
•object. To prove the objective reality of this concept is ivhat 
we are concerned with in the demonstrations of the existence 
of God; and the examinatipn of these demonstrations is the 
object of Kant’s criticism. 

Kant reduces the possible proofs of the existence of God to 
three : Either, he says, we start, from determinate experience 
And from the peculiar constitution of the sensible world (for 
example, from the order and harmony «of this world), and from 
this order infer a cause — this is what is known as the pretof 
by final causes, which Kant calk the physico-theological proof ; 
or, we begin from a purely indeterminate experience, or from 
any existence (considered as contingent and not self-sufficient) 
in the sensible world — this iB the proof a contingmtiy mundi or 
cosmological proof; or, we attstract from all experience, amj 
reason a priori from the c concept to existfmee — this is St. 
Anselm’s argument* and is called by Kant the ontological 
proof. 

Such are the only three possible ways of proving the existence 
if God, and Kant subjects them successively to his. criticism, 
commencing’ with the ontological argument, to which he reduces 
the other two. . » % 

This argument, as we know, is baseji on the definition of 
God : God is** the perfect being (a definition which Kant 
accept^), &nd from thi6 definition existence is inferred. For, 
says Descartes, God, who possesses every perfection, must 
possess existence, which is a perfection ; therefore God exists. 
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1. Invalidity of the ontological proof. — To this reasoning 
K%nt makes the following, objections : In an analytic # pro- 
position, if I suppress the predicate (or atlribifte) and retain 
the subject, or suppress the subject and retain the attribute, 
the result would no doubt * be a contradiction. But if 1 
suppress at once both subject apd attribute, thorp is no longer 
any contradiction. •Consequently, if, in the proposition, God 
exists, 1 suppress the attribute (that is, existence), T at the 
same time suppress the subject. Where is then the contradic- 
tion X Again, existence is nyt a real attribute, that is to say, it 
is not a thing which can b$ added to tho concept of a thing, 
but simply the position of the thing. Otherwise there would 
be one. attribute more .in the being that exists than in* the 
being* that is thought, which is impossible, Jor in that case 
thought would not be adequate. A hundred real crowns has 
no more content than a hundred crowns in the mind. lastly, 
the proposition, “God exists,” either an analytic or a 
synthetic proposition. If the former, the attribute adds nothing 
to the subject; and, consequently, the existence of tho thing 
adds nothing to the thought of the thing. Therefore, the 
thing is already assumod as existing and real, and we have ouly 
a tautology : so that the argument is useless. If, on the other 
hand, the proposition is a synthetic one, how can it lie main- 
tained that the attribute cannot b& suppressed without con- 
tradiction, since this is oply true of analytic propositions ? 

2. Invalidity of the ■ Cosmological proof. — This proof, instead 
of reasoning from tho supreme reality to existence, infers, from 
the existence of any being, the supreme reality. It consists in 
saying : if anything exists there must exist a hying which is 
absolutely necessary; now I exist, therefore, etc. But this 
proof goes further, for from this absolutely necessary existence, 
it infers a being supremely real (ens realimmum), that is to say, 
in the language of Descartes and Leibnitz, a perfect being. It? 
is the second part oS the argument which, strictly speaking, 
constitutes a proof of the existence *of . God, for a being 
whioh would only be necessary without being perfect might 
as well be matter or the world. It is, therefore, assumed 
that, only a being which is supremely real, that i$ to'Vay, 
perfect, can correspond to the concept of necessary existence, 
and is contained an it. • But this is precisely what the 
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ontological argument affirms; therefore, this second argument 
presupposes the first. * . 

Besides this fundamental defect in the cosmological argu- 
ment, Kant, finds the following fl&ws : (1) the inference from 
a contingent thing to, a cause is only valid in the sensible 
world, and has no significance outside it; (2) the impossi- 
bility of an infinite series has not beeri proved; (3) it is 
Itelieved that the idea of necessity excludes any conditional 
element, whereas, on the contrary, every necessity presupposes 
a condition; (4) a logicai possibility (the "supremely real 
being which has nothing impossible in itself, but which hak 
only a logical possibility) is confounded with a real possibility 
which has meaning in experience only. <• 

3 Invalidity <of the physico-theologiml pi-oof. — The* title 
given by Kant to his discussion of this proof is inaccurate, for 
in this third discussion he* claims to prove, not the impossi- 
bility . but the insufficiency #>f the proof by final causes, this 
proof is incomplete, but not null, and in this it differs from, 
the two others. It consists of the following four points: 1st, 
there are in the woi'ld manifest-signs of design ; 2nd, the order 
in things is contingent, that is to say, it is not derived from 
the nature of things themselves; 3rd, there exists, therefore, 
either one or several intelligent causes which have produced 
this harmony, 4th, the unity of' this cause is inferred from the 
interdependence of all the things that, go to make up the world. 

This proof gives rise to the following Objections: 1st, it 
proves that the form of the world is contingent, but not its 
matter. It would lead us, ‘therefore, to infer, at, most/ ap 
architect of the world, but <not a creator ; 2nd, from the indica- 
tions of design found in the world we can only reason to a 
cause that is proportionate to the number' and value of these 
indications. This proof would lead us, therefore, to infer a cause 
“that was most wise, hut not to an absolutely wife cause, since 
our experience makes known to us nothing absolute, and since, 
moreover, besides thejjb signs of wisdom, experience shows us 
irregularities and imperfections which we are unable to explain. 
If, therefore, ere conceive this cause as perfect and infinite, it 
is because we implicitly assume that necessary existence 
involves perfection ; but iu so doing we once more assume the 
truth of the ontological argument. * * 
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hi lieu of these speculative proofs of the existence of God, 
which, together with all metaphysical theories, Kant regards as 
chimerical, he proposes the only proof that appears to him 
conclusive ; this is what he calls the practical or fioral proof. 
Briefly, this proof runs thus : .The* •notion of morality is 
inseparably joined to that of happiness. For the moral law 
may be staged as ^follows : Act so ab to be deserving of 
happiness. But, though it defends upon ourselves to perform 
nations which will mak§ us deserving of happiness, that tflis 
consequence should follow does not depend upon us ; for happi- 
ness depends on external things* and on the will of other men. 
And yet, if the moral law is not n chimera the sovereign good 
must be possible; "in other words, the harmony between virtue 
and hhppiness must be realized. For this there is needed a 
will higher than nature, find higher than man ; and this cause 
is God, for only a Supreme and Ih finite Being iB capable of 
establishing this coincidence. W#; must ad<i that ‘at times 
Kant himself leads ur to understand that this proof, which he 
prefers to the others, represents nevertheless no more than a 
point of view of the human mind, an ideal satisfaction 
of our craving for justice; in a word, it is an argument which 
rests upon faitli rather than demonstration. 

Hegel : — Defence of the Ontological Argument. 

Since Kant’s masterly »and profound disquisition, nothing 
of importance ban been contributed to this subject, if 
we except indeed the criticisn^ of Kant’s criticism made 
by Hegel* Hegel admits that it is* not possible to pass 
from the sensible world to God* by means of any argu- 
ment. Experience, indeed, affords no sftlid ground from 
which we might rise to the Absolute. But, all the same, the 
cosmological argument is not void. The mistake was to give # 
it the form of a syllogism, whereas, in reality a this proof is 
nothing else than tlfe expression, of thought itself, which 
cannot he satisfied by the finite and is absolutely unable to do 
without the ide% of the infinite. Here are Hegel's own words : 

M Matt is a being that thinks, and, therefore, sound common seWsSj as 
well aS philosophy, will not yield up their will of rising to God from and 
oat of the empirical view of the world. The only basis on which this rise 
is possible lies ip the study of the world, which icf made by thought, as 
II. V 
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distinguished from the senses and the animal nature. Thought and 
thought alone can compass the essence^ substance, universal power, and 
ultimate design *>f the* world. And what men call the proofs of God’s 
existence are seen to be ways of describing and analysing the inward 
movement of <the mind, which is the great thinker that thinks the data of 
the senses. The rise of thought beyond the world of sense, its passage 
from the finite' to 'the infinite, the leap into the super-sensible which it 
takes when it snaps asunder the links 'of the Chain of sense, all this 
^ transition is thought and! 1 nothing bitft thought. Say there must be no 
such passage, and you say there is to be no thinking ; and in sooth 
animals make no such transitions. They never get further than sensation 
and the perception of the senses, anil in consequence they bkve no 
religion/ r 

“ And it is because they do not, with sufficient prominence, express, the 
negative features implied in the exaltation of,the mitod from thedsorjd to 
God, that the metaphysical proofs of the being of God are defective inter- 
pretations and descriptions of the process, © That up wal'd spring of the * 
mind signifies that the being which the world has is only a semblance, no 
• real being,, no absolute truth ; it signifies that beyond and above that 
apparent being, truth abides in God, so that true being is another name , 
for God. The process of exaltation might thus appear to be transition, 
and to involve a mean, but it is no less equally time that every tome of 
transition and* means *is abaorl>ed, ^ince the world, which might Jiave 
seemed to be the means of reaching God, is explained to be a nonentity 
( Logic t, Wallace’s trans. pp. 87, 88). c * 

Besides thus vindicating the^proofs of tlie existence of God 
in general, Hegel also attacks with much force Kant's ifeason- 
ing against the ontological proof, aijd adopts, from his own 
point of view, the a priori argument. 

“The unexampled favour aifcl acceptance which attended Kant’s 
criticism of thy ontological pro/rf was undoubtedly due to the illustration 
which he made use of. To mark the difference between thought and 
being he took the instance of an hundred sovereigns, which, for anything 
it matters to the notion, are the same hundred, whether they are 
e real or only possible, though the difference of the two awe s is rety per- 
ceptible in their effect on a man’s purse. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that anything we only think or fancy is Uot on that account actual, 
and everybody is otvate tha£ a conception and events notion is no 
match for being. Stil^ it may not unfairly be styled a barbarism in 
language when the name of notion is given to things like a hundred 
so*€fceignH. . . ( , Abo\&e all, it is well to remember when we speak God 
that we have an object of another kind than any hundred sovereigns, and 
unlike any particular notion, conceit, or whatever else it may be friyled. 
The very nature of everything finite is expressed by saying that its 
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being in time and space is discrepant from its notion. God, on 
the contrary, ought to be what can only be ‘thought as existing.’ 
His notion involves Being. It is this unity of the notion aud being that 
coUBtitntes the notion of God. » . . ■ Besides, the paltry strictures which 
separate being from thought, can at best disturb, the process of the mind 
from the thought of God to the certayity t^yft He is ; it cannot take it 
away. a It is this process of transition, depending on the absolute insepara- 
bility of the, though t*of God ’from His Being, for which its proper 
authority has been vindicated in the theory of 1 faith or immediate know- 
ledge ” (Ibid., p^. 91 ). , 

•. We have nothing further to add* to our account of the 
development of this problem, in which Hegel’s view appears to 
us to mayk the culminating point, and the true philosophic 
method. We peed meyely mention that the French spiritual- 
istic School Wholly adopted Hegel’s theory* on this subject, land 
that jt has always maintained that the different proofs of the 
existence of., God, a» given in the logical and soholastic form, 
tfre only the external side, the forjual exposition of the imme- 
diate movement by which we reason from the finite to the 
infinite, think the infinite in the finite, and by which God is 
made the centre and the foundation of thought. * 

• “ All knowledge of truth,” says Cousin, “ is knowledge of 

God, and the direct perception of truth implies an indirect 
and obscure perception of God. . . . Knowledge is by 
nature divine. . . . Religion is essential to reason. . . . 
As there is being in all .thought, all thought is religious. . . . 
Every thought, tfvery fcord, is an act of faith, a religion in 

itself ” (Cousin, Premiers Fragments, p. 291). 

* • 

• ..* • 

2. THEORIES CONCERNING THE NATURE OF GOD. 

♦ 

, * Descartes' Theodicy ; God Cause of Himself; God Creator of 
the ' Eternal - Truths ; Theory of Continuous Creation ; The 
Divine Veracity. • 

We now pass, iron* the question of the existtaefc of God to 
that of His nature ; and we shall begin* as. always when deal-' 
ing with modern philosophy, by examming the theodicy of 
Descartes. The fundamental principle of this theodicy is that 
God . is cause of Himself ( causa sui), which is already ihuler- 
stood in th$ statement that He is the. self-existent Being. 
Descartes certainly appears to have used* these expressions 
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literally, for he Bays : “ From the very fact that I am 
imperfect, it follows, in the first place, that I do not owe my 
existence to myself ; for if I had given Myself being I should 
u fortiori have given myself every perfection,” an argument, 
* says Arnauld, which , appears to imply that a thing may give 
itself lieing before it exists. It was objected to Descartes that 
this expression, “ self -existent being,” which* is always applied to 
God, can only be understood negatively, and simply signifies 
that a thing does not exist through any other being ; and that 
it cannot be understood 'in a positive and affirmative way, that 
is to say, as if owing existence to itself as cause. 

But Descartes replied that, on the contrary, the expression 
was to be taken in a positive and not in a negatives sense ; 
otherwise God Would be without a cause, without any' ratio 
mcnili. If a thing'- could exist without a cause, what would 
become of Hie axiom 6 if causality, without .which it is 
impossible to prove the existence of God ? This axiom, should 
be stated thus : Everything has a cause ; therefore, God Him- 
self must have a cause, and that cause is His own essence. J{o 
doubt God is not, strictly speaking, His own efficient cause, but 
in Him the formal cause or essence plays tlie part of the 
efficient cause and is analogous to the ‘efficient cause, just as the 
polygon is analogous to the circle. In God His essence is the 
cause of His existence. It is Because He is supremely perfect 
that He exists, and it is in this sense that He is His own 
cause. Thus, as we see, this theory r finally takes us back to 
the ontological proof ; for it is because in God existence is con- 
ditioned by His essence, that His essence can be employed to 
prove His existence (see ^the whole of the discussion with 
Arnauld, Cousin’s cd. Yol. II, p. 4o, et seq.). 

This theory of a God who is the Cause of Himself attributes 
Jdie greatest possible power to what is divine {R6p. 5*“* Qty. pp. 
448-455). Thus we find Descartes exalts the omnipotence of 
God, and teaches not only, as is taught fti pvary form of Chris- 
tianity, that He crbatfOd the world, but also that He created the 
eternal truths. Descartes says that God would still be subject 
to, .some, other power, as Jupiter was to the Styx, if there 
existed outside and above Him any class of truths which He 
had not created ; he, therefore, does not hesitate to state that, 
if the three angles of a triangle are equal “to two right angles. 
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and if chord are no mountains without valleys, it is because God 
h& willed it so — a doctrine* which would appeap to violate the 
principle of contradiction, if it were not possible to take it in 
another sense, and say wit^ Descartes himself,* that “God 
creates not only existences, but also ess&nces ” ; for this implies ‘ 
that, with these esgences, Jle created the truths and relations 
that result *from them. Thug, God created •space, and in space 
the triangle, and in the triangle the geometrical laws which- 
arise out of i$s essence, as, for .example, the equality of its 
three angles to two right tftigles. Gtfd creates the father and 
the son, and with them thft inbral relations which -spring from 
their. respective essences. * 

* For the pest, Descartes piakes his doctrine appear much 
more plausible than at first sight, by suyinjf that, in God, will 
and ®intelligence are one — a doctrine which is after all not so 
opposed to * the common one, since Thomas Aquinas himself 
taught that in God all attributes •together ara one, 1 localise He 
is pure actuality. According to the doctrine of the unity of 
' will and intelligence, it would not be by, will alone, by God’s 
free choice, that truth was ‘created, but by a will that is 
identical with, intelligence, that is to say, something quite 
’other than what we orefinarily call will. 

Another consequence of the Cartesian theory of divine 
•omnipotence is the doctrine of a continuous creation. This 
doctrine was not jieculj^rto Descartes, for it really belonged to 
the scholastics, as he himself mentions. Descartes teaches that 
of itself the creation wpuld not, only not have begun to exist, 
but that* it ^could not even continue*to so exist; for, he says, 
the moments of time are independent of one another ; therefore, 
at each moment of a being’s existence the^cause which gave it 
this existence must continue to give it every instant. Con- 
servation is nothing else than creation ; and Descartes, as we 
have seen, made use of this principle in order to prove the 
existence of God, without, as he said, having to face the diffi- 
culty of a 'processus in infinitum ; for ^h& question is not so 
much who created m€ formerly, as, to whom do 1 owe my 
present conservation, and since I am an actual thing^tjiere 
must be an actual cause which maintains my existence. 

Those adversaries of Descartes who considered his physics 
only, without regard to his metaphysics, accused him of atheism, 
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because he endeavoured to explain: ihe universe through the 
laws of • motion alone. “ Descartes,** says Pascal; “ would 
willingly have done without God, bat he made God give*a 
fillip to the Vorld, and after that,had no farther use for Him.’* 
But the folly of this reproach appears when are consider that 
if God created* the lavra of logic,’ if each act by which the world 
is preserved is a moment of the act of prcatioh in general, the 
' Vropld in its logical and mechanical development is jtist as 
much the work of God as if* He manifested His 'existence by 
acts that were purely arbitrary. * 

Leibnitz, it is true, reproached Descartes with having’ done 
away with final causes under the pretext that we cannot knOw 
the Creator’s intentions ; but Descartes, while he upholds tt<> 
iinal cause in particular, still, in a general way, proves the 
existence of design 'in all .things “by relying on no fither 
principle , than that of the infinite perfections ’* ■ {Disemyr^ 
on Method, V), and by deducing from the divine immutability, 
which is ,a consequence of the divine perfection, that funda- 
mental law of nature, the conservation of the quantity of. 
motion : a law which, though it *haa been to a certain extent 
modified in later times as regards tljie terms of its expres- 
sion, has remained none the less the basis of science. Thi$ ' 
discovery of a certain immutably quantity in nature, Whatever 
the formula of this quantity , 1 is one of Descartes’ great' achieve- 
ments. And, far from excluding Gofl,. from, the. world, this 
ldw, according to him, is a certain proof of the divine presence. 

Further, Descartes drakes /.his thepdiey complete by the 
doctrine of the divine veracity ( Midit . IV). TJijp principle' 
which is also" derived from the idea of perfection, serve® ns 
ultimate basis *to thh certitude which was already founded on : 
the. criterion of self-evidence. The divine veracity is logically 
(leducifele from the conception of a perfect Being, for it is 
impossible that such a Being could dfeceivp usi 

It is true that it might be questioned wbethfer the theory of. 
an omnipotence that As above truth itself, is not somewhat 
prejudicial to the foregoing conclusion; for if God creates truth, ; 
whyshould H§ not create a truth that was relative^ to us, but. 

1 Descartes called it quantity of motion# Leibnitz the quantity of vital 
force. Now we say th$ conservation of energy (see PoincaiTfi, appendices 
Em. Bnutroux’e ed. of the Monadology). ... ., J~' 
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* at the same time not the real truth? And might it not be that 
otfr tnind,. by its own constitution, conceives veracity as a per- 
fection^ ‘Whilst indifference to truth was the. characteristic of a 
higher nature ? However this may be, and Descastes does not 
go into the question, it is, as we ltnow^apon the divine veracity 
that he founds the ^existence 06 bodies, for, he says, we have an 
invincibly inclination to believe in tlift existence. Now, this 
inclination has been given to us by God ; He would, therefor^ . 
l»e decejving*us # if them were in reality no bodies. • 

Finally, God is the basis of certainty ; not that Desoartes 
expressly, says that the criterion of self-evidence is insufficient ; 
but, -as we cannot always go through thw same reasoning, we are 
obliged to refer to our memory in order to be Bure that we have 
formerly taken such or such a thing to be self-evident; and it 
is thfe divine veracity tliat is our warrant «f the truthfuhiess of 
our faculties, and consequently of bur memory. Lastly, as has 
f»een said, if self-evidence auffice&*as a logical test of* certainty, 
the divine veracity serves to confirm this certainty ontologically. 

To sum up: God, the cause of Himself; — His essence the 
cause of His existence; — contiifhous cjeation; — God as the creator 
of eternal truths ; — the divine immutability as the foundation of 
physics ; — divine veracify : these are the essential points in the 
theodicy of Descartes. We shall now proceed to examine 
that of Malebrauche. * 

f *’ 

. Malebmnche : * The * 'Immediate Vision of God ; Vision in 
God.; Theory of Occasional Causes; Optimism; Simplicity of 
JVays or. Methods ; Thr,* Infinite 'Motive of Creation. 

Malebranche’as we have already Been, simplified Descartes’ 
proof of the existence of God by his doctrine of the idea of the 
Infinite. Instead of, like Descartes, reasoning from the idea 
to its object as from an effect to its cause, he holds that the 
idea of the Infinite and God are one and the same thing. * 
God is known nof through an idea, but He is i£ in Himself ; 

“ if He . is -dhought, He is.” But what Jre’we to understand by 
this term God 2 For Malebranche, as for Descartes, God is the 
infinitely perfect Being, but Malebranche insists nforq^than 
Descartes on God’s character as Being. It appears to him* super- 
fluous to adfl the idea of fierfection to that of being. For him 
God is “ the universal Being, the Being of Beings.” “In order to 
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know what being is we must always remove from the idea of 
being, the notion of such and such beings” {Eidtr. Mttgjph .’ 2 aad 
8). Ho is nei£W body nor spirit ; spirit is not to be attributed 
in the sam$ sense to God and man. “ God is Being without 
restriction" (21). “ The Infinite simply” (12, 17). “The 

indeterminate 1 ' being ” (23), that iB to say, “ being that is 
in no sense limite$L” ' Malebranche' tells, us further that God 
js incomprehensible. When I speak fo you of God,” he says, 
“if you understand what I say, it jnust be that I speak 
wrongly.” ' * 

Having decided this, the nasxt (question is ; while God is 
our immediate object when we address Him, do. we see God in 
His substance or in His effects and by. participation ? 1 Male- 
branche replies; ■ 

C 

“ I do not deny that She substance of God is seen in itself. see it 
in itself in this sense, that we do not see it through something finite that 
represents It ; but not in the sen£g that we reach it in its simplicity, ami 
that we discover in it His perfections (P. 22). You do not discover that 
pmperty, which is essential to the Infinite, of being at the same time one 
and all things, and so simple that, in gim each perfection contains all the 
others without any real distinction ” (P. 21 ). 

r 

However imperfect this vision of GcSd may be, yet He is the 
only being we perceive in itself. All other beings (at least all 
bodies) we only perceive in God— such is the celebrated theory 
known as Vision in God. Furthermore, beings are not only 
not known in themselves, but are also, of themselves, incapable 
of action. They are merely the occasions which determine 
God to act. This is the theory of ' occasional causes which 
forms the second part of Malebranche’s system. God, since 
He is the sole beipg, is also alone intelligible and the only 
agent. 

In the hist place, what is the meaning of this strange 
expression, “ We see all things in God ” ? , 

We have to' distinguish two kinds of 'beings — the soul and 
the body. Properly peaking, we do not know (he soul, we 
have no idea, but onl£ a confused consciousness of it, and so 
Malebranche floes not say that we see souls in God, but 
reserves 'this expression for bodies. And why is this ? 
Because bodies alone can be the object of rational cognition. 
They alone can be (known in their essence. ' Only in the case 
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of bodies are we able to deduce their properties from their 
essence, yhich is extension. The science of bodies is geometry ; 
but there is no geometry of souls, of .these we only have an 
empirical knowledge. This is what Malebrancha means when 
he says that the soul is not* knpwn’to us in its idea, whereas 
bodies are known to us in their ideas, that is to say, in their 
essence. • * , 

But what is this essence f It is a part of the substance g£ 
God which* represents to us the lodies created by Him 
(whether these bodies exist really or mot). God creates beings 
by participation in His substance. There is therefore in Him 
something which is an a priori representation of these lyings, 
and it is this representation itself that we sea when we think 
we see bodies. To know liodies is thus to know God as repre- 
sentative of bodies. This doctrine becomes still clearer if wo 
assume in- God ah intelligible Extension which differs from 
“corporeal and sensible, extensidiy being pujp and immutable, 
the ideal of extension rather than a concrete and definite 
‘extension. Thence it follows that vision in God is hut the 
vision of the divine extension in which we draw geometrical 
figures which }U ’ e the essential elements in bodies. 

' Malebranche further explains tliat we see in the same 
manner not only 1 todies, but the universal and necessary 
truths, that is to say, mathematical and moral truths. Both 
are ratios, but the former are ratios of quantity and the latter 
ratios of perfection (see The Ethical Problem, (’hap. I). When- 
ever we contemplate these two kind of ratios, God reveals 
•and communicates to us His substance. 

As God is thefsole intelligible behig,so is He alar* the sole agent, 
the sole cause ; in other words, finite lasings are merely passive, 
and in them only phenomena occur ; hut these phenomena are 
for God an occasion of action. For example, the movements 
of our body are for God the occasion on which He creates 
sensations in our jbuls, while the desires of*tlie soul are an 
occ as ion fdr Him to create movements* irf the body. But why 
is this the ,case ? ‘Because the action of cause implies a 
necessary relation with its effect, and we never find anything 
of the kind either in our internal or external experience. 

Thus Malebranche had, before Hume, perceived the difficulty 
involved in the problem of causality. We see, he said, like 
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Hume, only successions of phenomena, and not the inner 
connection by yhich two terms arfe joined. Why does* thfe 
connection escape our perception ? Because it is spmethiifg 
divine, something to whiph therje is nothing analogous in 
creatures (Mid. Chrit. I&, 2). • 

* * • 

“ If we come to consider otir notion of cafise or of the powpr of action, 
vie cannot doubt that tldf idea le presents something divine” (Rech. de la 
*lT/\ t VT, iii). “ To assume efficiency in creatures is to divinize them, for 
all efficiency is something divine anil infinite ” {Mid. Ckrit* IX, 7)* “ It is a 
conti adiction to say all the angels and d^Vils together could move a bit 
of straw n (Kntr. Metaphys. VII, 10). • # 

• 

In these two theories (Vision in God and Occasional Causes). 
Malebranohe s theodicy may be summed up. We must further 
mention three characteristic doctrines ofrhis : (1) his optimism ; 
(2) the principle of the simplicity of means ; (3) the infinite 
motive of creation. # « 

As regards Malebranehes doctrine of optimism a passage 
from F&ielon supplies ns with a summary of it : 

“The following aie the principal conceptions which go to make up 
hih system : 1st, God, as an infinitely perfect being, jam accomplish 
nothing that does not beai the mark of His infinite' perfection ; so 
among all the works He might perforin, His wisdom always determine* 
Him to choose the most peifect. It i# true that He is free to act or nof 
act outside Himself, but supposing He does act He must produce what- 
ever is most peifect, being thereto invincibl^^determined by the order 
of things. It weie unworthy of Him not to conform Jo this order” 
(Refutation du *y*teme de Mafebranrhe, Ch. 1). 

This is a correct account pf Malebranche’s gptimim, which* 
is identical with tha t t of Leibnitz. To this general principle 
MaJebtanche adds two others which are peculiar to himself: 
1st, the principle of the simplicity of ways or of general volitions ; 
2nd, the necessity of Incarnation in order thpt the universe 
may lie worthy wf God. % * 

“ The first,” continues “consists in that God prodi&ed the most 

peifect woik by the simplest means.* He might have added many apparent 
lieautie^to His wo^-ks, but He could not do so without derogating from this* 
simplicity of* method. But what is this simplicity of ways or of method? 
God, knowing all the different ways of doing His work, .will choose the 
one that will cost Him the smallest number of particular volitions, the 
way in which He sees tfiat general volitions would he most fruitful. He 
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might by a particular volition have prevented the rain from falling use- 
lessly bn to Jbe sea, but it is more perfect in God to spare Himself particular 
volitions than to add this perfection to His work.” # * 

Here is the third principle^: . 1 

tl But in order that the work of God might Kaye the mark of infinite per- 
fection, the author (i.esMalebriinche) adds to the principle of the simplicity 
of means a Second principle, whjph is, that tjm. world would be a work 
unworthy of God if Jesus Christ had not formed part of the plan of* 
creation. God could only^jreate the world in view of the incarnati<tn of 
the Word. Even if man hadsnever sinned, the birth of Jesus Christ 

would have been an absolute nf ces^ty 

« 

Thus the infinite motive of creation was the birth and 
incarnation pf Jesus Christ. m In this way s Malebranche’s meta- 
physics merges into theology. * 

AT>. we see, God in l&alebranche’s system, is all. He is the 
sole light and the* sole cause, lie is all that is real and 
intelligible in things, and He, as’liie Word incarnate* is further 
a member and a part of the world. Were it not for the 
Christian piety by which it is inspired this theory would 
Bcarfiely be distinguishable frt&n thaj of Spinoza. 

% 

Theology of Sjrinom * Unity of Substance ; 2'hc Attributes of 
&od ; Thought and Extension; Divine Freedom and Universal 
ifteessity. 

Spinoza’s theodicy** if we may use the term, cannot 
. easily be distinguished from his metaphysics. We shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to limit our account by confining ourselves to 
•hfe doctrine of the nature of God and by recalling what has 
been $aid in tl}e* preceding chaptef concerning his proof of the 
existence of God! • 

Spinoza’s theory of God may be brought under three heads : 
1st, God is the .pnly substance; 2nd, the only attributes we 
know of Him are extension and thought ; grd^ He evolves 
Himself necessarily according to the law of His essence. 

It is generally believed that Spinozdjp doctrine of the unity 
of subs tan ce ia merely*a necessafy consequence of the definition 
borrowed from Descartes : “ Substance is that whichjs ja*itself 
and ig conceived through itself ” ( Ethics l, Def. 3). Hence it is 
said, “ Sincd substance, by its definition, is being in itself, it 
follows evident^ "that there can only be onfi substance, for there 
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can only exist one being in itself and through itself.” But that 
Spinoza’s , doctrine is not essentially 'connected with this cfefirfi- 
tion is proved by the fact that in the book Which gives his first 
sketch of the Ethics , that is, in the De Deo et Homine , Spinoza 
asserts the unity of gubstarcce without making use of' the 
Cartesian definition. Fven in the fithics he does not employ 
this definition to prove* the unit£ of substance, bivt proves it 
-by the theorem that a substance cannot to produced (I, VIJ! 
“ For,” he says, 44 it could tye produce#' only by °a substance 
having different attributes or by ' a substance having attri- 
butes in common with it”; but he shows that both of these 
ways are alike impossible. Since a substance cannot be 
produced, it follows^ that every substance is uncreated^ or, 
in other words, tlfat every substande is self-existent. 

This being the ca^e, it only remains for him to prove? like 
all metaphysicians, that there can only be ohe being that exists 
of itself. There cannot be several uncreated substances, for the 
reason that there cannot be several infinities. In short, 
Spinoza’s definition has not at all ’ the meaning generally attri- 
buted to it; for he does}, not ‘say that substance is being 
through itself, but only that it is a being in itself, which is a 
very different statement, since, it expresses, hot the antithesis 
between the contingent and the necessary, but the antithesis 
between mode and substance. Modes and attributes always 
exist in some other thing, and thng Spinoza calls them 
inhaerentia: and in scholastic language inherence is the law by 
which the mode or attribute is ( united ^o the substance. Sub- 
stance, on the contrary, is not inherent in anything, does nofe>- 
exist in another thing, and Since it does not fexist in another 
thing it exists in itself, is in itself . 1 Similarly, it is known of 
itself, that is to say, it does not require any other thing in 
order to be known, unless it to in its origin; but as far as I 
know it as existing, I can think it without thinking any other 
thing. These are indeed thq true characteristics of substance, 
and it is hard to see'wjjat other definition could to c given of it. 

• ° o 

1 It will be nojjced that in this definition Spinoza does not by any 
mean/stfy fliat substance exists through itself \ but only that it exists 
in itself and is known through itself, which is quite a .different thing. 

3 1 is by the previous argument that Spinoza proves t that every substance 
exists through itself ancf consequently that there can to only one substance. 
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But it remains to be known if suoh a being can exist and yet 
not be just the uncreated being, and thiB is Spinoza’s proposition. 
This he proves.by saying, that if such a substaifce were created, 
either it, would have attributes in commom vtf th, the creating 
substance, and in that case it*would be identical with it, because 

♦ t 

substances only differ in theij attributes ; or it would possess 
different attributes, in wllich case one, could not be the cause 
of the other, since there mutt always life something common in # 
cause and effect. (Tire effect must involve the concept of» the 
cause.) * • 3 „ 

Having proved God tp. bg the only substance, and hav- 
ing, like Descartes, defined Him as the being whose essence 
involves existence, Spinoza now proceeds to the determination 
of His attributes. God possesses an infinite^ number of infinite 
attributes. Of theses we only know 3 two — extension and 
thought. Before he tells us what are the attributes possessed 
by God, Spinoza sets forth those which He does »ot possess. 

• Indeed, it is only in the second part of the" Ethics (I)e Mentc } 
that Spinoza proves the existence of the two attributes in God 
which we do knQW, namely, extension' and thought. But 
in the first Part (I, 31, 32, and Scftol. of Prop. 17) he proves 
that God lias neither understanding nor will. However, 
although the two attributes of God are not proved in the first 
part, they are implied in it? Fdr Spinoza proves, (Schol. of 
j’rop. 15), firstly that, God can be- extended without being 
divisible; secondly, tlfat understanding and will, without being 
divine attributes are modes of the divine thought (Props. 31 
,and 32), 

In order to prove the existence of thought yi God, Spinoza 
lays down this axiom : man thinks (II, ax, 2). There are, there- 
fore, individual thoughts, that is to say, modes which presuppose 
an attribute without which they cannot be conceived. But as 
all things are in God, since He is the only substance, it folhfws 
that these mcfles aye in God and conceived by God, therefore 
the attribute whose concept they impty is an attribute of God. 
The • same demonstration series to \)rove the existence of 
■ divine extension (II, Props. 1 and 2). , ^ 

Thus Spinoza attributes to God thought, Cut* ‘neither 
und erstanding nor will (I, Prop. 17, Schol.). The great 
difficulty is to seb what the distinction is jvhich Spinoza makes 
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between understanding and thought. This he does not tell ns 
expressly ; but either the term thought has no meaning,«or jt 
signifies knowledge pure and absolute ; and in this case under- 
standing must signify discursive and relative knowledge. 
Spinoza denies that understanding pertains to the nature of 
i rod, because there can "be nothing common to human nature 
and the divine, and because the divine ubderstanfling would 
only have the same Tesamblanca to <human understanding 
as the dog, sign of the Zodiac, has to the dog, .the barking 
animal. * ' « ' r ' 

But if this reasoning be accep^ed^the same would have to be 
said of thought; and how then would, the divine thought be 
proved ? Is it, as Spinbza said, merely by the fact that man 
thinks ? How cap divine thought lie the cause of, human 
thought, since the effect must involve tke concept of the cause? 
We must then say that if <■ understanding is not in Clod, it is 
because it is a finite mode of thought (discursive understanding); 
on the other hand it presupposes pure thought or what we 
ourselves would call intuitive understanding. 

It is, indeed, quite evident that by thought Spinoza does 
not understand merely objective thought or the logical and 
rational laws of things, but also subjective thought, or the. act 
of cognition. This follows from the proposition (II, 1, Schol.), 
where he says, “ The more things a thinking being can thinks 
the more reality or perfection we conceive it to possess, 'llhdj.* 
therefore, the being which can think an' infinitude of things in. 
infinite ways is necessarily infinite by his power'of thinking;” 
Again, Spinoza says (II, Prof>. 3, ScttoL), “God understands^ 
Himself." And is it possibly to understand wjthout knowing ? 
The divine thought jp therefore the act of cognition in its pure 
And absolute essence. 

We now proceed to the question of the divine essence, and 
it»is here especially that we perceive the influence of Descartes 
on Spinoza. • Descartes’ philosophy is dohfcnateg by one funda- 
mental doctrine, the «dualibm of thought and c extension ; 
Spinoza also bolds this "dualism. For hiip, as for Descartes, the 
only dear and ^distinct ideas we have are the ideas of thought 
and ofextgnsion ; for him also these two ideas, though always in 
correspondence, are heterogeneous, and, like all Ctyrtesiahe, h© 
held that there cou^d*be no relation between, them. Finally, 
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for Spinoza again the whole material *world in explained by 
tjxtepsion : but these two things, instead of being, as on the 
view of Descartes, two substances, are attributes of otie and 
•the sani£ substance. 

4^nd now, how is the principle of the unity 01 indivisibility of 
substance (I, Prop. 13) to be reconciled ‘with the # doctrine of the 
divine extension In order* to solv^ this ditliculty, Spinoza 
draws a distinction between •quantity a* it dvists in the imagin- 
ation and .senses, and quantity as it ovists in the under- 
standing (76id»Prop. Iff, ttefiol.). »It is only the surface of things, 
or body, that is divided and divisible ; the real substratum or 
substance is indivisible ; tor fu substance, or in the extended 
in itself, there is no separation of pints. All the arguments 
brought against the 'diviye extension spring from regaiding 
extension as composed *if finite paits , but those who thus make ' 
up the infinite .out^ of the finite full into Inextricable eon ti inhe- 
sions. Again, the divine perfection is adduced as gn objection 
to this doctrine; but llie extended in itself, being indivisible, 
in no way diminishes the perfection of God ; and, moreover, as 
He alone exists, and as noticing exists outside Him, He is not 
capable of suffering or receiving any modification from without. 

. In connection withjns theory of the divine nature, we find 
in Spinoza another theory which is obscure but impoitant — 
.that of the eternal and iiWinite inodes. Spinoza holds the 
^existence, between the attribute and the mode proper, of inter- 
/mediate states, «whicl* are not attributes but modes, although 
not finite mbdes like modes properly so called. “ They were,” 
says Emile Saisset, “ eitianatioife, as it were, which served to fill 
* the chasm and form the transition between the natura naturans 
and tile natv/ra wturata, that is to sny, between God and the 
world.” The existence of these modes is proved by the 
argument (I, 21) that what is immediately derived from the 
absolute nature of a divine attribute must participate in ihe 
absolute nature of # this attribute; it must, in some manner, 
express t^is absolute nature, and fcfedg this must itself lie 
infinite and eternal (see Part III, ChAlI, Mind). 

Of these Sternal and infinite inodes, Spinoza in the Ethics 
Dbly names one — the idea of God. God things, says -Spinoza, 
and tile iqpip perfect a being is the more numerous are the 
objects he thinfea. God, being infinity thinks an infinity of 
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infinitely modified beings. Now on infinity of infinite# Modified 
bein^, is God Himself. 'Therefore *{*od thinks Go4 * therefore 
He has the idea* of G<k 1 (II, 3). Hence it follows, in Spinoza's 
doctrine, that God has the ideft of Himself, that He thinks, 
understands Himself. Hut what is a being’s thought of himself 
if not self-consciousness. And if consciousness be attributed 
to God must not we also attribute tct c Him personality, at least 
in a certain degree 1 * tf * 

(’an one call & God who thinks God, impersonal i It as 
true that Spinoza places the 1 idea <of God, not in the ‘it atvm 
naturam or divine substance itself, hut like all modes, in the 
natvrn naturafa (I, Prop. 29, Scholium, and Prop. 31). JBnt 
this is a purely abstract distinction notwithstanding which 
Spinoza certainly adlnite a divinfe consciousness,' It vrtrald, 
however, lie to strain Spinoza’s meaning, and to give to his 
doctrine of God an Alexandrian and agnostic sense scarcely 
in harmony with his system if <we regarded his idea of God as 
a kind of hypostasis or fall from God, a thought whioh would 
contemplate God from without, or, from below, without itseff 
being God : for therd is notliing in his writings to warrant 
such an inteipretation. Nor would it be more rational to suppose 
that, as with Hegel, the idea of God had existence ftnly in human 
thought This doctrine would be ev§n more inconsistent with 
the spirit of Spinoza’s philosophy, fox it would lead to the* 
supposition that the more perfect i$ posterior to Hie lees 
perfect, which is utterly opposed to Spirfozh’s principles. The 
only remaining view is, then, that on Spinoza’s doctrine God is 
conscious of Himself, that this* consciousness follows fyom the, 
absolute nature of thouglit, a?id hence that it ie God. 

There remains to c be considered Spinoza’s doctrine of the 
necessary evolution of God and of the divine freedom. 

Spinoza lays it down as a principle that God is a free cavm, 
arid that He is, moreovei, the only free earns (I, Props 17, 
Coroll.). “God* acts from the laws erf His owgi nature only, 
and is compelled by* ng> one)” and, indeed, since nothing nan 
either be or be conoeffved without God (Ibid. Pftp, IB), it 
fallows that Hq can be determined by nothing except Himself. 
Tberelefe He is free; and He is, moreover, the only freb 
cause, since He is the ouly being that is detacmiadd by 
itetlf. 










